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PREFACE. 


THE following pages have two objects in view: firstly, to 
simplify the study of Greek by a direct comparison with 
Latin idiom; and secondly, to provide a Syntax of both 
languages which will cover the whole course of a boy’s 
training at a Public School. 

(1) With the first object, the book is written in two 
parallel columns, one of Latin, the other of Greek: so 
that, when a boy has once learnt ne dizeris, he may find 
he already half-knows the u» AéEns facing it; and that 
when he sees gut nuntient and oitives ayyeXovow con- 
fronted with. each other, he may be less likely to put. 
oitives ayyéAAwouv in his Prose. 

At the same time, as a boy 1s usually more advanced in 
Latin than in Greek, the two columns are so arranged 
that either may be studied independently of the other; 
with the exception that remarks common to both columns 
are run across the page. 

(2) With the second object, the book has been carefully 
graduated to suit the time when a boy would naturally 
arrive at each subject in its turn. Thus, the Concords are 
more simply treated than the Cases; the Cases than the 
Main Sentence or Subordinate Clause; and these again 
than the more advanced subject of the Negative. 

Even within these limits, the Syntax of any Case or 
Clause or Word is not, as a rule, studied at once in its 
entirety. A schema has therefore been added, assigning 
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definite sections of the book to every Form, and suggesting 
the points at which each subject may successively be begun, 
continued and summarised—the various threads being got 
more and more together, as a boy rises through the Higher 
Forms, until the whole is finally resumed and collected in 
the Sixth. 

These two objects really meet in one object, that a boy, 
in passing from Latin to Greek, or from the more elemen- 
tary laws of either language to Syntax which is more 
advanced, should not have to enter upon a new and 
different book, but should already have some “ picture- 
memory’ of the appearance of the page before him ; 
that he should, in each stage of his progress, be making 
immediate use of knowledge acquired in the last; and 
that, instead of often breaking fresh and unfamiliar 
ground, he should always be growing more intimate with 
a country which he has once, or more than once, travelled 
through, and whose landmarks he is able more and more 
easily to recognise at every turn. 


The book is divided into four parts: Part I., English 
Syntax and the Laws of Agreement; Part IJ., The Parts 
of Speech and their uses; Part III., the Syntax of the 
Simple Sentence and Subordinate Clause; Part IV., The 
Figures of Speech and some of the commoner irregularities 
of Case and Mood. Three Indices have been added: 
I. English, II. Latin, and III. Greek ; also, a List of the 
Authors quoted, with a statement of their character and 
date; and, as before mentioned, a Scheme for the Division 
of the Syntax among Forms. | 

The First Part, giving an outline of English Syntax, 
is prefixed from the belief that half the difficulty of Greek 
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and Latin Grammar arises from ignorance of the common 
laws of Speech; the Second and Third Parts have been 
treated mainly from the point of view of Composition ; 
the Fourth is added for reference in Translation in lower 
Forms, preparatory to its resumption at a later stage. 
_ Except in this Fourth Part, one example only of each 
usage has, as a rule, been given, that a boy may not lose 
sight of the wood for the trees; and, as the examples are 
intended to be learnt by heart, instances have, as far as 
possible, been selected which embody some historical fact 
or contain some point of general interest: e.g., the expres- 
sion of Wishes in Present time will be better remembered 
by utinam populus Romanus unam cervicem haberet, than 
by utinam haec ita essent. For the same reason, examples 
from Poetry have often, even where a Prose construction 
is illustrated, been deliberately preferred to instances from 
Prose. ; 


In conclusion: As the Latin and Greek columns are 
written independently of each other, the book may be read 
‘in connexion with the ordinary manuals of Accidence or 
Prose in either language: the ‘‘Scheme of Work”’ being, 
in fact, largely based on the arrangement followed by some 
of the Prose-books now in use. 
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THEOG., Theognis, poet. 


VaRR., Varro, antiquarian. (B.c. 116-28. 


Vira., Virgu, poet. 


(B.c. 54-18.) | THUCc., Thucydides, historian. 
(B.C. 70-19. 


(B.C. 480-406. ) 


(Born B.c. 484.) 
(About B.c. 700.) 
(About B.o. 850 ?) 
(About B.c. 400.) 
(B.C. 436-338. ) 


(About a.D. 150.) 

(B.c. 458-378.) 
(a.D. 61-115.) | MEN., Menander, comedian. (B.C. 342-291.) 
(About B.c. 600.) 
(About B.o. 250.) 


HeEr., Herodotus, historian. 


Luc., Lucian, rhetorician. 


(About B.c. 330. ) 
22-442 


THEOC., Theocritus, poet. (About B.c. 280. 
(About B.o. 550. 


(B.c. 471-401 ?) 
XEN., Xenophon, historian. (Born B.c. 444.) 


PART I. 


SYNTAX. . 

1 Accidence deals with the different forms of words; Syntax 

deals with the different wses of words, showing how words 

are employed, arranged and constructed with one another 

(Greek, syntasso, I arrange together). Syntax therefore deals 
with Sentences. 


Sentences. 


2 <A Sentence is a complete thought expressed in language 
(Latin, sententia, a thought). Sentences are either Simple or 
Compound. 

A Simple Sentence expresses one single thought, as, ‘he 
went to Athens ”’. 

A Compound Sentence expresses one principal thought and 
one or more dependent thoughts, as, ‘‘ he went to Athens, that 
he might see Socrates”. That part of the sentence which 
contains the leading thought is called the Mai or Principal 
Sentence ; that part which contains the dependent thought is 
called the Dependent or Subordinate Clause, We can always 
distinguish between them by seeing which will stand alone. 
Thus, ‘that he might see Socrates’’ makes no sense by itself, 
and is therefore the Dependent Clause; ‘‘he went to Athens” 
will stand alone: it is therefore the Main Sentence, 

3 If two Main Sentences or two Dependent Clauses are linked 
together they are called Coordinate. Thus, ‘‘ he went to Athens, 
and he stayed there” are two Coordinate Main Sentences ; 


I 
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‘that he might see Socrates, and that he might converse with 
him” are two Coordinate Dependent Clauses. 

The Particle which connects the Subordinate Clause to the 
Main Sentence or which joins together two Coordinate Clauses 
(e.g. sup., that,” “and ’’) is called a Conjunction (§ 27). The 
Conjunction ‘‘and”’ is also called the ‘‘ Copula”’. 


Subject, Predicate and Connexion. 


In a complete thought or sentence there are always at least 
two ideas, which are coupled together : 2.e., 

4 (1) The Subject: the person or thing spoken about, 

The Subject must be a Substantive, as, ‘‘Socrates’’; or a 
Substantival word or phrase, such as a Substantive Pronoun, 
‘“‘he”’; an Adjective or Participle used Substantivally, ‘a 
Greek,” ‘“‘the dying’; a Verb Noun Infinitive, ‘to flee’’; or 
even an entire Clause, ‘‘ the fact that this is true’’. 

5, (2) The Predicate: that which is said (predico, -are, I state) 
about the Subject. The Predicate must be— 

(a) An Adjective, as, ‘‘wise’’; or a Pronoun, Participle, or 
Substantive used Adjectivally, as, ‘‘ his,” ‘‘educated,’’ ‘‘ a philo- 
sopher ”’. | 

We require here some word to connect the Predicate with 
the Subject, and to supply the connexion some part of the verb 
“to be” is generally used. Thus— 


Socrates (subject) was (connexion) wise (predicate). 


Obs.—The verb ‘to be’”’ so used is called the Copula because 
it couples two ideas together. (Note, therefore, that the word 
**copula’”’ is used in two senses, of the Conjunction “and,” and 
of the verb ‘‘ to be’”’.) 

(6) A Verb, e.g., ‘‘speak’’. Here the connexion is contained 
in the Predicate itself, and no connecting word is necessary. 
‘Thus— 


Socrates (subject) spoke (predicate, including connexion). 
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6 Note 1.—With the Predicative Adjective the copula ‘to be”’ 
is often omitted in statements; e.g., ‘‘noble (is) the deed”. 
(The Verb ‘to be,” as expressing existence, e.g., ‘‘ there is,” 
must not be omitted.) 

Note 2.—With both the Predicative Adjective and the Predi- 
cative Verb the Personal Pronoun as subject is often omitted, 
if unemphatic. In English this omission is almost confined to 
the Imperative: ‘‘be (thou) wise!” ‘speak (thou)!”. In 
Greek and Latin, owing to their use of inflexions, the omission 
can occur freely, without loss of clearness, in other Moods, e.g., 
‘‘(he) was wise,” “‘ (he) may speak ”’. 

7 Observe, therefore, that a complete Sentence, in its simplest 
shape, may consist of three words, or two, or even one; and may, 
with the omission of Pronoun or Copula, assume the following 
forms :— 


Three words: 1. He is happy. 
Two words: 2. He speaks. 

3 i 3. Happy (is) he. [Copula omitted. ] 

- > 4. Be (thou) happy. [Pronoun omitted. } 
One word: 5. Speak (thou). [Subject, Predicate and 


Copula being all contained in one.] 


Complements. 


8 On the other hand, the Subject, Predicate and Copula may 
each have other words added to them to fill out their sense. 

Thus: Many verbs, as, ‘‘I desire,” require the addition of 

another word to complete their meaning—‘‘I desire success,”’ 


‘‘T fear to die”. Other verbs, e.g., ‘‘I consider,” require the 
addition not merely of one word, but of a second word in agree- 
ment with the first—‘‘I consider Socrates wise”. In such a 


Sentence, ‘I’ is the Subject; while the words “ consider- 
Socrates-wise,” taken together, form the Predicate. 

9 Beside the addition of such necessary words, any Subject, 
Predicate, or Copula may have a word added to it to amplify 
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its meaning, as, ‘“‘the noble-Socrates undoubtedly-was very- 
wise’, And. the added word may itself be qualified by the 
addition of another word, as, ‘‘ the exceedingly-noble-Socrates,”’ 
etc. In such a sentence, ‘‘ the-exceedingly-noble-Socrates ’’ be- 
comes the Subject, ‘‘ undoubtedly-was”’ becomes the Copula, 
‘“‘very-wise’”’ the Predicate. 

These added words, necessary or otherwise, are called 
‘‘Complements’’ because they ‘‘complete” the sense, Com- 
plements are of three kinds :— 

10 1. Substantival Complements, — Substantives, or words 
used as such (§ 4), are added in the oblique cases to certain 
Verbs to complete their meaning, Such a Substantive is called 
the Object of the Verb—the Direct Object if it is in the Accu- 
sative; the Indirect Object if it is in the Dative. Thus, 
‘“‘ Socrates desired wisdom ”’ (Direct Object); ‘‘ Socrates yielded 
to the Thirty Tyrants” (Indirect Object). 

Substantival Complements are sometimes found with Adjec- 
tives and Substantives, as, ‘‘desirous of death,” ‘‘ obedience to 
the laws”. Such complements are also called Objective. 

11 2. Adjectival Complements.—(a) Adjectives, or words used 
as such (§ 4), are added to Substantives to complete their 
meaning, as, ‘‘the philosophic Socrates”. An Adjective so 

_ used is called an Attribute or Epithet (‘that which is put on” 
to the, Substantive). 
_ When a Substantive is thus used attributively, e.y., ‘‘ Socrates, 
the philosopher,” it is said to stand in Apposztion to the Sub- 
stantive it qualifies. 

12 (0) Many Verbs have an Adjective, referring to the Subject or 
to the Object, to complete their meaning. Such Adjectives are 
called ‘‘Secondary Predicates,’ if they refer to the Subject; 
‘‘ Tertiary Predicates,” if they refer to the Object: to distinguish 
them from the simpler Predicates with the Verb-Copula “to be,” 
which are called ‘‘ Primary ”’. 

These Predicates are necessary complements to Genuine 


COMPLEMENTS. = 








and Factitive Verbs (S§§ 21, 22), e.g., ‘Socrates was considered 
wise” (Secondary); ‘‘They considered Socrates wise’ ’ (Tertiary). 
But they may also be involved in the construction of other Verbs: 
thus— 

Primary Predicate : ‘‘ The water was hot’’. 

Secondary Predicate: ‘‘The water was brought in hot”. 

Tertiary Predicate: ‘‘ They brought in the water hot”’. 

(Observe that, in all its uses as a Predicate, the Adjective 
gives fresh information about the Subject: ‘‘the water is hot”’; 
as an Attribute, it assumes that such information is already 
known: ‘‘the hot water ’’.) 

13 3. Adverbial Complements.—<An Adverb or Adverbial phrase 
may be added to a Verb or Adjective to complete its meaning. 
Thus, in “the truly-great act with-prudence,”’ “truly” is an 
Adverbial Complement qualifying the Adjective “great.” ; 
‘‘with-prudence,”’ i.c. ‘prudently,’ is an Adverbial Com- 
plement qualifying the verb “act”’. 3 

Adverbial Complements qualify the word they refer to in 
respect of Time, Place, Circumstance, Manner, or Degree. 
Thus, ‘ On-the-next-day Pompey remained quietly in-camp 
with-all-his-forces’’: ‘‘Pompey”’ is the Subject, ‘“‘ remained ” 
is the Verb-Predicate, all the rest are Adverbial Complements 
of the Verb ‘‘ remained ”’ 

14 Note.—The Gorplement may, like the Subject (; 4), be not 
a mere word, but an entire Clause; and such Clauses will fall 
under one of the three headings of Complements just. given 
above. Thus (1) Substantival: ‘Socrates desired that-he- 
should-be-wise’”’; (2) Adjectival: ‘‘ Socrates, who-was-a-philo- 
sopher”’; (3) ‘‘the truly great act so-that-they-are-always- 
prudent’”’. See § 34. 

15 In the second of these, which is a Relative Clause, the word 
to which the Relative refers is called the Antecedent, because, 
as a rule, it immediately ‘‘ goes before’”’ (antecedo) the Relative. 
Thus, ‘‘ Socrates’ is the Antecedent of ‘‘ who”’. 
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l. The Parts of Speech. 


There are eight Parts of Speech, which affect or are affected 
by the Syntax of a Sentence in various ways :— 

16 1. Substantives: names of persons, places, things, as, 
‘¢ Ceesar,’”’ ‘‘ Athens,” “‘ honour ’’. 

A substantive may form the Subject or Object of the verb, 
or it may be used Adverbially: as, ‘‘ Socrates spoke,” ‘“ he 
loved Socrates,’ ‘‘he walked with Socrates ’’. 

A substantive may, like an Adjective, form an Attribute or 
Predicate: as, ‘‘ Socrates, the philosopher ’”’ (Apposition, § 11), 
‘“‘ Socrates was a philosopher ”’. 

A substantive may be either Concrete, expressing something 
which we can perceive (see, hear, etc.) with the five senses, as, 
“a hero”; or Abstract, expressing something which we can 
conceive only with the mind, as, ‘‘ heroism ”’. 

A substantive which includes several Persons or things is 
called A Noun of Multitude, as, ‘the army”. Names of persons 
and places are called Proper Names: ‘‘ Cesar,” ‘‘ Athens ”’. 

17 2. Adjectives: express the qualities of Substantives, as, 


‘“‘ good,” ‘bad ”’. 
An Adjective may be either an Attribute (Epithet) or Pre- 
dicate: ‘‘the good man,” “the man is good”. (On the 


different forms of Predicate see § 12.) 
An Adjective is often used as a Substantive: ‘the wicked ”’. 
18 3. Pronouns: stand for a Substantive or Adjective, as, ‘‘ he,” 
“his”; ‘‘which,” “what”. They are of five kinds :— 
(a) Personal: “I,” “thou,” ‘‘he”. (Intensive, “self”; 
Reflexive, ‘‘ himself’’; Reciprocal, ‘‘each other”; Possessive, 
. “his ”.) | 
(0) Demonstrative : ‘‘ this,” ‘‘ that,” ‘the other ”’. 
(c) Indefinite: ‘‘anyone,” ‘‘any,” ‘‘someone,” ‘‘some”’. 
(ad) Interrogative: ‘‘who?” “ which?”. 
(e) Relative: ‘ who,” “which”. (On the Antecedent to the 
Relative, see § 15.) 
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The plain Personal Pronouns, “he,” “his,” etc., are omitted 
if unemphatic. 
(All, except the Personal, have Adverbs : ‘‘ thus,” “anyhow,” 

“how?” ‘‘as”’.) 

19 4. Verbs: express an action or state, as, ‘‘I smite,” “I 
remain’’. Verbs are— ; | 

(a) -Transitive : so called because their action ‘‘ passes over ” 
(transeo) to something else. These take a Direct Object in 
the Accusative and may also take an Indirect Object in the 
Dative: ‘‘I gave a-book to-him ”’. 

(b) Intransitwe: so called because their action does not 
thus pass on: eg., ‘‘I submit”.—Intransitive Verbs cannot 
take a Direct Object, but they can sometimes take an Indirect 
Object: ‘“‘I submit to him”. Verbs which cannot take even 
an Indirect Object are sometimes called Neuter verbs. 

Observe also the following kinds of Verbs :— 

20 Indeterminate Verbs: (so called because they determine 
nothing by themselves) e.y., “I wish,” ‘I try,” ‘1 am ac- 
customed,”’ require an Infinitive to complete their sense. This 
Infinitive is called a Prolative Infinitive, because it “‘ carries 
on” (profero) the meaning of the Verb: ey., ‘““I wish to 
depart’. 

21 Factitive Verbs, i,e., verbs of (1) ‘‘ making,” (2) “saying,” 
(3) ‘‘ thinking,” require not only a Direct Object in the Accu- 
sative, but also an Adjective or Substantive in the same case: 
as, ‘‘the Romans made Cicero consul ”’. 


22 Copulative Verbs, e.g., «I seem,” ‘‘I become,” etc., and the 
Verb-Copula ‘“‘I am,” take the same case after them as before 
them, as, ‘‘ Cicero became consul’’.—Factitive Verbs become, 


in the Passive, Copulative: as, ‘‘Cicero was made consul”’. 
(On Factitive and Copulative Verbs see further Primary, 
Secondary, Tertiary Predicate, § 12.) 
23 Note 1.—The Infinitive is not only a Verb, but also a Sub- 
stantive: as, ‘I desire to-die’’ (=I desire death)—Object ; 
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‘“to-die is pleasant”’—Subject. And so with other Substantival 
uses (§ 16). 

24 Note 2.—The Partictple is not only a Verb, but also an 
Adjective, e.g., ‘‘the stolen apples’’—Attribute; ‘the apples 
are stolen ’"—Predicate. So with other Adjectival uses (§ 8). 

25 §. Adverbs qualify Verbs, Adjectives, and other Adverbs: 
as, ‘‘I walk slowly,” ‘truly noble,” ‘almost rightly”. - They 
are classified according to their meaning as, (a) Modal, “he 
acted well”; (b) Local, ‘‘ he lives here’’; (c) Temporal, “‘ then 
he fled”. | 

Note.—Modal adverbs include words expressing Negation, 
Emphasis, Interrogation, ‘“ not,’’ ‘‘ indeed,” ‘‘ whether ”’. 

26 6. Prepositions, words prefixed (prepono) to other words, 
have two uses :— 

(a) As prefixed to a Substantive in the Oblique Cases, they 
define further the relation of that Substantive to the rest of the 
Sentence, as, ‘‘I stood over him”’. 

(6) As compounded with a Verb (Substantive, Adjective, or 
Adverb), and making one word with it, they qualify its meaning, 
as, ‘he over-stated the truth” (‘‘an over-statement’’); and 
sometimes affect the construction that it takes, e.g., ‘they 
overran the country,’ where the Intransitive Verb “ran” 
becomes Transitive by the addition of the Preposition ‘‘ over”. 

(Many Prepositions were originally Adverbs, and some retain 
an Adverbial force, e.g., ‘‘ how much is over ?”’.) 

27 1. Conjunctions connect words, phrases, sentences. They 
are of two kinds :— | 

(a) Coordinate Conjunctions, ‘‘and,” ‘ but,” etc., which 
couple siinilar words, phrases or sentences. 

(6) Subordinate Conjunctions, ‘‘ that,” ‘if,’ etc., which join 
the Subordinate Clause to the Main Sentence. 

(The Coordinate Conjunction “and” is also called the ‘ cop- 
ula,” $ 3.) 

28 8. Interjections : words of exclamation, as, ‘alas! ”’. 
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29 These eight Parts of Speech are also divided into three 
classes :— 

(i.) Nouns (viz., (1) Substantives, (2) Adjectives, (3) Pro- 
nouns—admitting of Declension). 

(ii.) Verbs (admitting of Conjugation). 

(iii.) Particles ((5) Adverbs, (6) Prepositions, (7) Conjunctions, 
(8) Interjections—admitting no Inflexion). oO 

N.B.—The term ‘‘Noun” is used particularly of the 
Substantive. 

Of these, the first two, the Nouns and Verbs, both affect and 
are affected by the Syntax of a Sentence; the Particles (except 
the Prepositions) have little effect on the grammar of a Sentence, 
and mainly supplement the sense. 


Il. Principal Sentences. 


30 ~©Principal Sentences are of three kinds :— 

(1) Direct Statement: ¢.y., ‘‘ he has succeeded ”’. 

(2) Direct Command, Wish, and Exhortation: “succeed 
thou!” ‘oh, that he may succeed!” “let us suceeed !”’. 

(3) Direct Question : e.g., ‘‘ has he succeeded ?”’. 

Note.—Exclamation partukes of the character of all those, 
but most often resembles the last: ‘‘ has he succeeded! ”’. 

(The term Exhortation is confined to the First Person, Sing. 
and Plur,: ‘‘let us succeed !’’.) 


lll. Subordinate Clauses. 


Subordinate or Complementary Clauses are, like Comple- 

mentary words (§§ 9-12), of three kinds :— 
31 1. Substantival Clauses: these correspond to the three 

forms of Principal Sentence :— 

(a) Indirect Statement: “he mentioned that he had suc- 
ceeded ’’, 

(6) Indirect Command or Wish: ‘we pray Heaven. that 
he may succeed ”’. | 
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(©) Indirect Question. ‘‘you ask whether he has succeeded ” 

In these instances the Substantival Clause forms the Object 
of the Main Verb. It may also, with Impersonal Verbs and 
Phrases, form the Subject, ‘‘that-he-may-succeed is our desire ’’, 
As Subject, the Clause is often ‘‘anticipated’’ in English by 
the Pronoun ‘“‘it’”’: ‘it is our desire that he may succeed ”’. 

The Substantival Clause may also stand in Apposition to a 
Neuter Pronoun, e.y., ‘“we only desire this, that he may suc- 
ceed’; or as a Cognate Accusative (§ 232), ‘‘ we exhorted him 
to succeed ’’. 

(Indirect Statements and Questions are not always dependent 
on words of actual statement or enquiry. Thus, ‘it is certain 
that he did this” is an Indirect Statement; ‘they told us,” 
or ‘we did not know, who did this’”’ is an Indirect Question: 
the Direct forms being ‘‘ he did this,’’ ‘‘ who did this? ’’.) 

32 2. Adverbial Clauses express— 
(a) Purpose (in order that): ‘‘he came to Athens in order 
that he might see Socrates”. 

(b) Consequence (so that): ‘he fought so well that he could 
not be resisted ”’. 

(c) Condition (i/): ‘if you are good, you will be happy”. 

(d) Concession (although, even Re ): “although he had failed, 
he tried again ”’ 

(ec) Cause ican. since): ‘‘he spoke well, because he was 
an Athenian ’’. 

(f) Manner, Comparison (as, as if, than): ‘‘as you sow, so 
will you reap”. 

(g) Time (when, before, after, since, til): ‘‘ when day dawned, 
the Gauls attacked the camp”’, 

(h) Place (where, whither, whence): ‘‘he remained where I 
left him ”’. : 

33 3. Adjectival Clauses are only of one kind, viz, 

Relative Clauses (who, which): ‘the friendilin whom I 

trusted ”’. 
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Note.—The Antecedent.—The word to which a Relative Clause 
refers is called the Antecedent (& 15), ¢.y., ‘the friend”. Even 
an Adverbial Clause may have an ddverbial Antecedent, as, ‘‘ he 
remained there, where I had left him ’’. 

The Antecedent to a Relative is often omitted if a Personal 
Pronoun, as, ‘‘ who was the thane, lives yet “ (Shakespeare). 
But observe that the insertion of an Antecedent will often 
convert an Indirect Question into a Relative Clause. These 
two Clauses are specially hard to distinguish. Thus :— 

‘‘T asked him who had done this’’: Indirect Question — 
(Conjunctive Mood, s 360). 

‘“T asked him the man who had done this’’: Relative Clause 
(Indicative Mood, ; 459). 

34 Obs.—The three Clauses—Substantival, Adverbial, Relative 
—may be tested by substitution, Thus :— 
(1) ‘He mentioned that-he-had-succeeded,”’ é.¢., his success : 
- Substantival. 

(2) “‘He fought so-well-that-he-could-not-be-resisted,”’ 1.e., 
irresistibly : Adverbial. 

(3) ‘‘The friend in-whom-I-trusted,” 7.e., my trusty friend: 
Adjectival. : 

The hardest to test in this way is the Adverbial Clause. If 
neither a Substantive nor an Adjective will make sense, the 
Clause is Adverbial. 


Agreement and Government. 


35 The Subject, Predicate, Copula, and Complement, whether 
these be expressed by one word or an entire Clause, stand 
In a certain relation to each other. This relation is called 
Construction ; and Construction is of two kinds, Agreement 
and Government. 

36 A word is said to agree with another word if its inflexions 
conform to it. Thus, in the Sentence ‘‘the man runs,” the 
Verb-Predicate ‘‘runs” agrees with the Subject ‘‘ man,’’ because 
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both are Singular. If we said ‘‘the man run,” the Verb 
would not ‘“‘agree’’ with its Subject. 

37 A word is said to govern another word if it requires a certain 
inflexion in that word. Thus we say ‘I saw him,” because 
the Verb “see” is Transitive and requires a Direct Object in 
the Accusative. If we said “I saw he,’ a law of Government 
would be violated. 

38 So with Clauses. If we said ‘‘ he comes that he might see,”’ 
instead of “that he may see,” we should violate a law of 
‘Agreement. If we said ‘“‘he compelled us that we might go,” 
instead of ‘‘ to go,’’ we should be violating a law of Government. 


39 The laws of Government, along with the general usage of 
words and clauses, are given below in II. The Parts of Speech ; 
III. The Syntax of the Simple Sentence; and The Syntax of 
the Compound Sentence. 

The laws of Agreement of Clauses, called Sequence, are 
given in § 343. The laws of Agreement of words, called the 
Concords (concordia, agreement), are as follows :— 


AGREEMENT. 
The Four Concords. 


40 1. The Concord of the 14. The Concord of the 
Verb. Verb. 
‘‘The Verb agrees with its Subject.in Gender, Number and 
Case.” — 


Tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum. olxeTar Tarynp, yeA@or 8 €xOpoi. 
JUV. SopH. My father is dead, and mine 
You beat, I am only beaten. enemtes laugh. 
41 2. The Concord of the 2. The Concord of the 
Adjective. Adjective. 


“The Adjective agrees with its Substantive in Gender, 
Number and Case.”’ | 
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Verae amicitiae sempiternae sunt. POeipovow 70 xpyoP GprAca 
Cic. kakat. Evil companionships corrupt 
True friendships are eternal. good manners. 
42 8. The Concord of the 3. The Concord of the 
Substantive.  §ubstantive. 


‘““The Substantive agrees in Case with the Substantive to 
which it stands in Apposition (§ 11) or as Predicate.”’ 


Procas, rex Albanorum, duos filios, ‘EAARVev apxyyyos Tavoavias. 
Numitorem et Amulium, habuit. Tauc. 
Liv. Pausanias, general of the Greeks. 

Procas, King of the Albans, had Kvpov carparny éroujoev. XEN. 
two sons, Numitor and Amulius. He appointed Cyrus as Satrap. 

43 4, The Concord of the 4, The Concord of the 

Relative. Relative. | 

“The Relative agrees with its Antecedent (§ 15) in Gender 
and Number.” (In Case, it depends for construction on its 
own Clause.) 

Quis est hic homo, quem ante ev deEta yelp, 9s oV THAN’ Xap 
aedes video? Pxraut. Bavov. Eur. 

Who is this man, whom I see bee Alas, right hand, from which thou 
fore the house ? didst receive much. 


The Composite Subject. 


Where there are several Subjects to one Verb or Predicate, 
they may be treated in two different ways :— 
44 A. together : A. together : 
They may be taken together as one Subject, with the Verb 
or Adjective in agreement : 


Castor et Pollux ex equis pugnare 6 Swxparys kat 6 WAdtwv codot 
visi sunt. Castor and Pollux were joav. 
seen to fight from horses. Socrates and Plato were wise. 


' 45 If they differ in Person, the First Person is preferred to the 
Second, the Second to the Third: 
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Si tu et Tullia valetis, ego et éyw Kat of adAot mpéo Bets rrept- 
Cicero valemus. Cic. nyrAGouev. Dem. 

If you and Tullia are well, Cicero The other ambassadors and I went 
and Tare well. round. 


(We can always find the Person by seeing what we should 
substitute for the several subjects—‘ we,” ‘‘ you,” or ‘“‘ they ’’.) 


If they differ in Gender, (a) the Masculine is preferred, if there 
is one; or (b) they are grouped as Neuter things: 


(a) Rex regiaque classis una pro- (a) 9 TYyN Kai 6 Pidurmos Roav 
fecti. Liv. Tov Epywr KUptot. ANSCHIN. 
, Lhe king and the royal fleet started Chance and Philip were responsible 
together. for what happened. 
(b) Secundae res, honores, im- (b) hv 7 ayopa Kai TO mpvTavetov 
peria, victoriae fortuita sunt. Crc. lapiw Aw yoKxnpeva. Hor. 
Success, office, command, victory, The market-place and the town-hall 
are all things of chance. were decorated with marble. 
46 B. separately : B. separately : 


_ Less often they are taken separately, the Predicate agreeing 
with the nearest Subject, and being understood with the 
rest : 


Orgetorigis filia et unus e filiis cap- ov te "EAAnv ef Kat pets. 
tusest. Cars. Thedaughterof Orge- XEN. 
torix and one of his sons was captured. You are Greek and so are we. 
47 Notes on the Concords. 
The verb “to be” as Copula Neuter Plurals are usually 
is often omitted : regarded in the lump and 
Nihil bonum, nisi quod honestum. followed by a Singular Verb: 
Cie. dua TAS yuvaikas Tavra TA KaKa 
Nothing 1s good, except what is yiyveras. Er. 
honourable. All evils happen through women. 
As forming part of an Auxil- But living people take, as a 


iary Tense, it is often omitted rule, a Plural Verb: 
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not merely in the Indicative, 
but also in the Infinitive: 


Postquam exempta fames epulis 
mensaeque remotae. VIRG. 

After their hunger was appeased by 
the banquet and the viands were 
removed. 

Emissam hiemem sensit Nep- 
tunus. VIRG. 

Neptune felt that the storm had 
been let loose. 


As the ‘“‘ Verb of existence "’ 
it cannot be omitted : 


Seges est ubi Troja fuit. Ov. 
There 1s now corn where Troy once 
stood. 


48 The Personal Pronouns 


are omitted unless they are 
Emphatic : 
fugiunt, they fly ; 
pulchra est, she 1s beautiful ; 
erras, yOu are wrong. 


7a. TEAN Tov Bpacidar éféreppar. 
THUC. 

The authorities sent out Brasidas, 

The Dual. Strict agreement 
is found chiefly where the 
Subject is one word. Other- 
wise the Verb is Plural. 

Tw adeAdw dudw azrrade éreXev- 
tThoatyv. Isazus. The two brothers 
both died childless. 


The Yerb “to be,” as Cop- 
ula, is often omitted,as in Latin, 
but not with Auxiliary Tenses. 
As “the Verb of existence ’’ it 
must not be omitted: 


ovxer éote Tpoia. Eur. 
Troy 18 no more. 
(As the verb of existence, 


ejui retains its accent.) 


The Personal Pronouns are 
omitted as in Latin. 


The Personal Pronoun may be thus also omitted where a 
Substantive stands in Apposition to it. 


Hannibal peto pacem. Liv. 
I, Hannibal, seek for peace. 


OepicroKAHs Kw wapdoe. THUC. 
I, Themistocles, am come to thee. 


So, as Antecedent to a Relative (cf. Shakspeare, ‘‘ who was 
the thane, lives yet”; qui s’excuse, s’accuse). 


Bis dat, qui cito dat. 
(He) who gives readily, gives 
twice. 


49 A Noun of Multitude may 


be treated as Masculine Plural: 


Ov Of Meat hirovo, aroOvncKer 
véos. (He) whom the gods love 
dies young. 


A Noun of Multitude may 
be treated as Masculine Plural: 
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Pars per agros dilapsi, pars urbes 
petunt finitimas. Liv. 

Part scattered over the fields, part 
made for the neighbouring cities. 


50 The “Neuter of the Thing” 
should be observed : 
Triste lupus stabulis. VIRG. 
The wolf is a sad thing for the 
folds. 


Urbem fecisti quod prius orbis 
erat. Prop. Thouw hast made into 
a city what was once a world. 


51 The Relative is usually 
attracted to the Gender and 
Number of a Predicate Noun: 

Thebae, quod Boeotiae caput est. 
Liv. 

Thebes, which is the Capital of 
Beotia. 


So with Factitive Verbs: 


li sempiterni ignes quas stellas 
dicimus. Clic. 

Those eternal fires which we call 
stars. . 


pepos Te avOpwrwr ody YyoUvTat 
Geovs. Pat. | 

Sone portion of mankind do not 
believe in the gods. 

The “Neuter of the Thing” 
should be observed : 

kaXov 7 GAnOea Kai povipmor. 
Puat. Truth is a beautiful and 
abiding thing. 

TOUTO ye avTO, 7 GOukia. Puar. 

This very thing, injustice. (Appo- 
sition.) 

The Relative is regularly 
attracted from the Accusative 
to the Genitive or Dative of 
its Antecedent. The Article is 
here usually omitted and the 
Noun placed last. 

dpabéotata éote dv éyw olda 
‘EAAnvwv. THuc. You are the most 
ignorant of all the Greeks I know. 

(t=s” This attraction must 
not take place from the Nom- 
inative.) 


(See further ‘‘ Attraction ” and ‘‘ Sense-Construction,” § 551.) 


52 The Agreement of Pronouns should be noticed, especially of 
“this”? and ‘“that’’ used as Predicates, and of the English 
“it,” referring to a previous Substantive : 


Hic amor, haec patria est. ViRG. 

This is my love, and ths my 
country. 

Ubi est liber? Perdidi eum. 

Where is the book? I have lost it. 


éxewvos €otiv éXeyxos peytoros. 
Lys. That is a very great proof. 

mov €otw 7 BiBAos; d6AvAEKa 
auTHy. 


Where ts the book? Ihave lost it. 


PART IL. 


THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


There are eight parts of speech : 1. Substantives, 2. Adjectives, 
3. Pronouns, 4. Verbs, 5. Adverbs, 6. Prepositions, 7. Con- 
junctions and Particles, 8. Interjections. 

Of these, the first three bear the common name of ‘ Nouns,” 
being sometimes called respectively ‘‘ Noun-Substantives,’’ 
‘‘ Noun-Adjectives’’’ and ‘‘ Pronouns” (§ 29). 


1. Substantives. 


538 The Singular is sometimes used for the Plural, especially 

with names of nations and in military phrases: 

E.g., Romanus, the Romans (or E.g., 4 trmos, the cavalry, the 
the Roman commander). horse (N.B. the Gender). 

The Plural is sometimes used for the Singular, especially in 
poetry : 

E.g., clypeus, dona parentis. E.g., xpvoos, d@pa Oeov. Hom. 
Virc. A shield, his father’s gift. Gold, the gift of the god. 

(In Prose many such instances are only apparent : 

E.g., castra,'a camp; lit. its E.g., Sdpata, a house; iit. 
‘bastions ”’.) ‘rooms ”’.) 


Often the Plural implies separate manifestations of the 
Singular Noun: 


E.g., religio, religion ; religiones, E.q., kpéas, meat ; kpéa, pieces of” 
religious observances. meat. 
54 Abstract Nouns (§ 16) are often used for Concrete; the names 
of deities for the things they patronise : 
E.g., genus, a son; Mars, war. E.g., 6piria, companions. 
(Cf. ‘a relation,” i.e. one related.) "Hdauotos, fire.. 
2 
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Sometimes Substantives are used for Adjectives (but such 
phrases as ‘‘a China cup,” ‘‘a hat-box,” would be impossible) : 


E.g., bellator equus. Virc. E.g., EAAada yAoooay. Hot. 
A war-horse. The Greek lanquage. 
2. Adjectives. 


55 Adjectives are often used for Substantives, the gender showing 
whether a man, woman or thing is meant: 


E.g.:— E.g., dyads tis, a good man ; but 
Bonos boni diligunt. Crc. still more often with the article, 
The goud love the good. 6 dyads, the. good man. 


Neuter Adjectives in the Singular so used are often equivalent 
to Abstract Nouns : 


Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit oldey TO Y aloxpov, Kavdve TOU 
utile dulci. Hor. KaAov pabur. Bur. 

He has won every vote, who has com- He knoweth evil, having learnt it 
bined instruction with amusement. by the standard of good. 


56 The Adjective with the The Adjective with the 
Substantive (Epithet) (§ 11): Substantive (Hpithet) (§ 11): 


Two Epithets are not used so often of one Noun without a 
Copula as in English: 


E.g., boni et honesti viri, good, E.g., xadot te xayaot modiral, 
honest men. good, honest citizens. 


(But multus need have no N.B.—With wodds a Copula 
Copula if the other Epithet and must be used: zoAAGd cai Kado 
its Substantive form one idea.) épya, many noble acts. 


57  Note—Any, some, more, § Note.—ipous agrees in Gen- 
mone are often expressed by der and Number with the Sub- 
quid, aliquid, plus, nihil with stantive, but the latter is in 
the Genitive : the Genitive : 

Ne quid detrimenti respublica al npioeas Tov vey amrérevoay. 


capiat. Circ. That the State may Tuuc. 
not suffer any harm. Half the ships sailed away. 
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58 N.B.—In phrases of Time and Place, ‘‘ the beginning of,”’ 
“the top of,” etc., the Adjective must agree: 
Viz., with summus, medius, Viz., with dxpos, péaos, mpartos, 


imus, primus, ultimus: Jotatos : . 
£.g., Prima luce summus mons a i.g., Weo.ov er axpov, to the edge 
Labieno tenebatur. Cags. of the plain. 
At dawn of day the top of the (Note the article in péon 7 
mountain was held by Labients. mods, the middle of the city; 


(Distinguish mons summus, 7 péon wort, the middle city of 
a very high mountain, § 90.) three, § 102.) 


59 TheAdjective in connexion The Adjective in connexion 
with the Verb (Predicate) : with the Verb (Predicate) : 


Beside the simple (Primary) Predicate with the Verb “to 
be,” the Predicate is sometimes involved in the sentence (a 
Secondary or Tertiary Predicate, § 12): cf. in English ‘he 
wears his hair long”’. 

Latin marks this by the Greek imarks this by the 
position of the Adjective ($ 90): position of the Article (§ 95): 


Roma patrem patriae Ciceronem ov yap Bavavoov tHv réxvynv 
libera dixit. Juv. (Secondary.) extyoapnv. Sop. No vulgar art 
Rome was free when she named was this that Iacquired. (Tertiary.) 
Cicero the Father of his country. (So, often with éxw.) 
60 Note the following :— 
Primus feminam servavit. _ TpWTOS THV yvvatka Erwoer. 
He was the first to save the woman. 
Feminam servavit primam. TpwTYyV THV yuvaika Erurev. 
The woman was the first person he saved, 
Primum servavit feminam. TpTOV THY yvvaika Erworer. 


The first thing he did was to save the woman. 
61 Adjectives are often used Adverbially: cf. in English ‘“‘ come 
quick,” ‘like ghosts that darkling roam ”’ : 


Socrates laetus venenum hausit. mapa d¢ Mavtiveray ért oKoratos 
SEN. mapn\Oev. XEN. He passed Man- 
Socrates readily drank the poison. tinea while it was still night. 
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Comparatives. 


After Comparatives two constructions are possible : 


62 (a) A plain Ablative (see 
§ 263) : 
Neminem Lycurgo  utiliorem 
Sparta genuit. Vat. Max. 


Sparta produced no more useful 
citizen than Lycurgus. 


63 (b) quam, “than,” with the 
same Case after it as before it: 
Nulli flebilior quam tibi, Vergili. 

Hor. 


By none to be more lamented, 
Virgil, than by thee. 


(a) A plain Genitive (see 
§ 263) : 

@ mat, yévowo matpos evTUXEo- 
Tepos. Sop. 

My son, may you be more fortunate 
than your stre. 

(b) 4, ‘than,’ with the same 
Case after it as before it: 

ovx é€Adocovos 7) TevTAaKoTiwy 
taAavrwy. THUC. 


It amounted in value to not less 
than 500 talents. 


(With the Nominative or Accusative, the first is more usual, 
though both are possible; with any other Case, the second is 


necessary for clearness.) 


64 Before Numerals the Particle ‘‘than” is usually omitte 
after Adverbs meaning ‘“‘more”’ or ‘less’”’: | 


Romani 
ceciderunt. 


paullo 
Liv. 


plus 


Rather more than six hundred 


Romans fell. 


sescenti 


aréBavoy Ayo éXdocous TEvTy- 
kovta. THUC. 

There fell rather less than fifty 
men. 


65 Two Adjectives or Adverbs compared with each other are 
as a rule both put in the Comparative: 


Eig. :— 
Libentius quam verius. Clic. 
With more zeal than honesty. 


pavixwrepo. 4 avdpetdrepor. 
Prat. With more frenzy than cour- 
age (‘‘ the courage of despair’’). 


66 The Comparative is sometimes used absolutely in the sense of 
‘“pather,” “too,” ‘“ somewhat ’—“ comparatively speaking ”’ : 


In verbis nimius, et in com- 


positione longior. QUINT. 


Too verbose and, in his pertods, 


somewhat lengthy. 


Maavdpiw S€ Tupdvyy qv 
adeApos tropapyorepos. Hor. 

Maeandrius the tyrant had a 
brother who was just a little mad. 
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67 Obs.—Comparatives are usually qualified, not by an ordinary 
Adverb, but by the Instrumental Case (s 267) : 


Multo major, much bigger. 


TOAAW peiCwv, much bigger. 


68 Some freer idioms are found with the Comparative, e.g. : 


Opinione celerius, sooner than 
could be expected. 


éAridos Kpetooov, better than one 
could expect. 


Superlatives. 
A Superlative, like a Comparative, may be used either abso- 
lutely, or in relation to another word : 


69 1. very: absolutely—of de- 

gree : 

Eg. :— 

Ego sum miserior quam tu, quae 
es miserrima. Cic. 

Lam more wretched than you, who 
are most wretched. 

70 2. the most: usually with a 
Genitive : 

Indus, qui est omnium fluminum 
maximus. Cic. 

The Indus, which is the largest of 
all rwers. 

71 Observe quisque with a 
Superlative, usually in the 
Singular and with a Singular 
Verb—‘‘all the best,” ete. : 

Optimum quidque rarissimum 
est. Cic. | 

All the best things are most rare. 


1. very: absolutely—of de- 
gree : 

hv yap GeuirroxAns dt eAayio- 
ts BovAyns Kparictos yvwpwr. 
Tuuc. For Themistocles was very 
ready in forming plans on very little 
thought. 


2. the most: usually with a 
Genitive : 

€redeikvU TOV ITU TOs Evpv- 
eoTatous. XEN. 

He proceeded to point out the finest 
of the horses. 

Observe that, even in this 
sense, the Article is omitted if 
the Superlative is Predicate 
(§ 98): 

Ilepowv modu xadAucros 6 ends 
matnp. XEN. My father was by far 
the most handsome of the Persians, 


72 A Superlative is often used in a Relative Clause,—sometimes 
where we should leave it in the Main Sentence : 


Noctu de servis suis quem habuit 
fidelissimum ad regem misit. NeEp. 

He sent to the king by night the 
most trusty slave he had. , 


Oupov dc dpyys Arts aypwwrary. 
SopH. 
Be wroth with the fiercest anger 


thou dost know. 
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73 N.B.—Quam with a Superla- 
tive, ‘‘as much as possible ”’ : 
E.g., quam optimus, the best man 
in the world (§ 455). 
So with a Superlative Adverb: 
quam celerrime, wzth all speed. 


Observe the omission of the 
Verb ‘‘Iam able” in ds with a 
Superlative, ‘‘as much as pos- 
sible’’: 

E.g., os Taxtota, with all speed 
(§ 455) (lit. as he most quickly could). 


74 The Superlative may be strengthened either by ordinary 
Adverbs, or, like the Comparative, by the Instrumental : 


Longe vr multo optimus, far the 
best. 

(Note the phrase, ut qui 
maxime, most of all, lit. ‘‘as 
who does it most”’.) 


7oAU or ToAAW aptoros, far the 
best. 

(Note the phrase, év tots rpo- 
tot, the very first—originally 
év rows mpwros, amony the first.) 


Numerals. 


75 The order in Compound Numerals resembles English: (a) 


seventeen ; (b) twenty-four or four and twenty ; (c) six hundred 
and thirty-five. This applies to both Cardinals and Ordinals : 


thus— 


(2) From 13 to 19, the 
smaller precedes without et: 

Septendecim, septimus decimus. 

(6) From 21 to 99, either 
(1) the larger precedes without 
et, or (2) the smaller precedes 
with et: 

(1) Viginti quattuor, vicesimus 
quartus ; 

(2) Quattuor et viginti, quartus et 
vicesimus. 

(c) With three or more figures, 
the largest, as a rule, precedes, 
with or without et : 

Sescenti (et) triginta (et) quinque. 


(2) From 13 to 19, the 
smaller precedes with kai: 


€ , € , 
ETTAKALOEKG, ETTAKALOEKATOS, 


(6) From 21 to 99, either 
(1) the larger precedes without 
xai, or (2) the smaller precedes 
with kat: 

(1) etxooe téacapes, eixooTos 
TETUPTOS. | 

(2) Teg TapES Kal EiKOGt, TETAPTOS 
Kal €iKOOTOS. 

(c) With three or more num- 
bers, the largest, as a rule, 
precedes with kat: 


€ s ‘ , V+ 
. éEaKOotot KQLTPLAKOVTG KQt TTEVTE. 
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(Exceptions occur; but one rule is absolute: #==~” Above 20, 
the smaller must not precede without a Copula.) 
(a) The Cardinals. 


76 Round numbers (expressed, as in English, by Adverbs and 
Prepositions, ‘‘ about,” ‘‘ up to’’) may be treated as one phrase: 


Ad trecentos occisi sunt. 
Quite 300 men were slain. 


77 Note.—Mille is an Adjective, 


milia a Substantive : 

Mille greges illi. Ov. 

He had a thousand flocks. 

Quattuor milia hominum Capito- 
lium occupavere. Liv. 

Four thousand men seized the 
Capitol. 
_ But if smaller numbers are 
added, the phrase becomes 
adjectival : 

Tria millia et trecenti homines, 
3,300 272e72. 


4 
eis Tptakogious amwdAovTo, 
Quite 300 men were slain. 


Note the Article of round 
numbers (cf. ‘“ the fifties ’’) : 

= “ 4 > , 3 ‘\ ‘N 

nv Oe, OTe éreAeUTa, audi Ta 
TevTnKkovTa éryn. XEN. 

He was about fifty when he died. 


Sora dvo pépn, two thirds (“the 
usual two parts’’). Cardinals in 
-os may be used in the Singular: 


do7mis pupia. XEN. 10,000 foot 


(see § 53). 
Distinguish purport, 10,000; 


pupto., an indefinite number. 


(b) The Ordinals. 


Octavus annus est ex quo Britan- 
niam vicistis. Tac. 

It is eight years since you con- 
quered Britain. 

Note the use of Ordinals 
with quisque : 

Tertio quoque verbo excitabatur. 
Cic. 

He became excited at every other 
word. 

Observe alter, second (not 
secundus) ; unus et vicesimus, 
21st (not primus). 


78 The Ordinals are used in expressions of time : 


peta tHv év Toridaia paynv 
pnve éxtw. Tuc. 

Six months after the battle of 
Potidaea. 

Note the use of Ordinals 
with adds: 

TPXE 
THUC. 

Dorieus was in command with 
two colleagues. 

(Observe the ‘ Temporal 
Ordinals,” Sevrepaios, on the 
second day, etc.) 


Awpuevs tpitos airos. 


79 Distributives : 
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(c) Other Numerals. 


how many 
each or at a time: 

Militibus quini et viceni denarii 
dati sunt. Liv. Twenty-five denarii 
were given to each soldier. 

Note.—Distributivesare used 
with Plural Nouns, but the 
plural of unus is retained : 

Una castra jam facta ex binis 
videbantur. Cars. One camp now 
seemed to have been formed from two. 

Distributives are used in 
multiplication: bis quini, twice 
five (not bis quinque). 

Multiplicatives: e.g., du- 
plex, double (cf. geminus). 

Obs.—The Distributives and 
Multiplicatives are often used 
in poetry for Cardinals : 

Centenas manus, an hundred 


hands; duplices palmas, his two 
palms ; geminas acies, the two eyes. 


The want of a Definite 
Article in Latin. 


A. The Article is ignored 
in Latin : 

Latin has no Definite Article. 
Thus, ¢.g., pugna may mean 
either (1) a battle or (2) the 
battle; bonz can either be 
(1) an Adjective qualifying a 
Noun, ‘‘ good (citizens),’’ or (2) 


Distributives do not exist in 
Greek. The idea of Distri- 
bution is expressed by éxacros 
or by a Preposition, ¢.g., xata 
with the Accusative : 

Kata Tov OmrAitny éexactov dvo 
pvat. THUC. 

Two minae per man. 


Multiplicatives : ow many 
fold: durdovs, etc. (Suaads, double, 
is half-multiplicative). 
Proportionals : how many 
tumes as big as: durdacvs, etc. 
opvis tpirAacia KAewvipov. 
Ar. A bird three times as big as 
Cleonymaus. : 
(Comparative Gen., § 263.) 
Obs.— The Multiplicatives 
are often used in poetry for 
Cardinals: ¢.4., 
durdot “Arpetdat \Sopx. The 
Surcovs “Azpeidas| two Atridae. 


THE ARTICLE. 


The Article was originally 
(1) a Demonstrative Pronoun : 
which came to be used as (2) 
a Relative Pronoun and (3) the 
Definite Article. 

(So in English, ‘‘I bought 
that boek,”’ ‘‘ the book that I 
bought,”’ “I bought the ( = that) 
book ”’.—Similarly the Definite 
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a Substantive, ‘‘the good ”.— 
Note also Neuters like hones- 


tum, ‘‘morality,’’; and Par- 
ticiples like fugientes, ‘the 
81 fugitives ”’. 


So with the idea of Posses- 
sion : é.g., manu tenet, he holds 
in his hand, lit. the hand.— 
Observe also such phrases as: 

Pompeii copiae plures erant quam 

89 Caesaris. T'he forces of Pompey were 
"more in number than those of Cesar. 

(The only approximation to 
a Definite Article in Latin hes 
in the use of ille, and this usu- 
ally implies some idea of fame: 

83 e.g., Socrates ille, the famous 
Socrates ; illud Homeri, that 
(well-known) saying of Homer.) 

B. Ways of supplying the 
want of an Article in Latin. 

(1) In Adjectival phrases : 

(a) By enclosing the Ad- 
jectival phrase : 


E.g., Magna ad Cannas pugna, 
the great battle of Canne. Caesaris 
erga me amor, Cesar’s love for me. 


g4 So with the aid of a Participle : 


Pugna ad Cannas facta, the battle 


of Canne. 
(N.B.— ‘‘Magna Cannis 
pugna’’ would be impossible.) 
(5) By a Relative Clause : 


E.g., Qui olim vivebant, the men 
of old. 


Article in French, ‘le,’ in 
Italian, ‘‘lo,’’ in Spanish, ‘el,”’ 
are all derived from the Latin 
Demonstrative ‘‘ille’’.) 

Of the Demonstrative use 
a few instances survive in Attic 
Greek, 6 dé, but he; oi pev—oi 
de, some—others. (Note also 
7 8 os, said he, os being an 
older form of 6.) 

And the Relative use is not 
rare in Attic Tragedy : 

Surry paotiye tH “Apys pire. 
AQSCH. 

With the double scourge which 
Ares loves, 

But the chief use is that of 
the Definite Article. 

The Article encircles a thing, 
so to speak, and separates it 
from all other things. Thus 
in ‘‘the good man”: ‘“the” 
distinguishes ‘‘ good man” 
from all other men -@°. In 
this way it may mark either (1) 
particular things or (2) general 
classes : 

(1) The Definite Article 
denotes what is well known or 
has been just mentioned or is 
otherwise particularised : 

Tov Etta copwratos nv ZoAwv. 
Prat. 

Solon was the wisest of the Seven 
Sages. 
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85 (c) By an Adjective: 
k.g., Seditio domestica, trouble 
at home. 
(2) In Substantival phrases: 
(a) By quod with the Indic- 
ative : 


ii.g., Quod vales, valde me celec- 
tat. Your being well delights me. 


(6) By a Participial Phrase : 

E.g., Caesar occisus, the death of 
Cesar. 

(c) By the Infinitive and 
Gerund : 

ki.g., Dulee est mori, to die is 
pleasant ; 
ae Genitive, Dative and 
Ablative, and the Accusative 
after a Preposition being sup- 
plied by the Gerund: moriendi, 
moriendo, ad moriendum. 

(3) In the distinction of 
Noun and Predicate : 

(a) By a Relative Clause ; 
contrast the English in: 


86 


Qui boni sunt, ii sunt beati. The 
good are happy. 
Nihil bonum nisi quod honestum. 


Virtue is the only good thing. 

(6) By pro with the Ablative, 
loco with the Genitive, etc., after 
Factitive Verbs: 

Omnes homines pro _ inimicis 


habebat. He accounted all men his 
personal enemies. 


88 


Note.—It has often a mild 
Possessive force: 





OT™ Tata doKel, 
xXeipa. XEN. 

Whoever approves of this, let him 
hold up his hand. 


> a ‘ 
apatw THV 


(Cf. French: Je porte dans 
la main, I carry in my hand.) 

Obs.—With Proper Names 
the Article must be used with 
names of countries, 4» “EAAds, 
Greece (such words being 
really Adjectives, § 96); with 
other names the custom varies : 
Swxpatys OF 6 Swxpatns. 

(2) The ‘Generic Article ”’ 
denotes a class (genus) : 

6 Tats Tavtwv Onpiwy ducpeta- 
xXetporatoy. Prat. 


A boy is of all creatures the most 
difficult to manage. 


Obs.—So often with Abstract 
Nouns: ¢.¢., 
justice (cf. French, Vhonneur, 
honour). 


e } , 
y LKQLOO UV, 


The Article as a Noun- 
Maker. 


1. The Article may turn 
most words into Substantives : 
€.y., ot mada, the men of old, 
ot ghevyovres, the fugitives, ro 
Oyoxev, death, ro aipdepor, 
expediency. 
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89 (c) By the position of the 
Predicate—in the case _ of 
Secondary and Tertiary Predi- 
cates : 


90 Roma patrem patriae Ciceronem 


libera dixit. Juv. : 

Rome was free when she called 
Cicero the father of his country. 

So distinguish with summus, 
medius, wmus, ete. : 

Summus mons, the top of the 
mountain. Mons summus, the high- 
est mountain. 

Media via, the meddle of the road. 
Via media, the muddle road of three. 
viz., when used as Predicates, 
these Adjectives usually pre- 
cede the Noun; when used as 
Attributes, they usually follow 
it (§ 95). 


The Order of Words. 


The natural order of 
words in a Clause is: (1) 
Subject, (2) Direct Object, 


(3) Indirect Object and Ad- 


92 verbial Complements, (4) Verb: 

Cicero librum Tulliae offerebat. 
Crero offered Tullia a book. 

Emphasis.—If any word 
is emphasised, it is put out of 
order—especially first or last, 
since these are the emphatic 
places. Thus: 


(a) Librum Cicero Tulliae offere- 
rebat. It was a book Cicero offered 
Tullta. 


2. The Article may turn 
most words into Attributives : 
C.Y., 4 ayav éAevOepia, excessive 


freedom. 

So with longer phrases, 
either Substantival or Ad- 
jectival : 


TO TOV BoAwvos, TO pydeva elvat 
tov Cavtrwy oABiov. Hor. 

That saying of Solon’s, that-no- 
one-living-is-happy. 

peuvnoe ths év Sadapive mpos 
Ilepony vavpayias. Prat. 

You remember the at-Salamis- 
against-the-Persians sea-fight. 

(The Neuter Singular 76 is 
sometimes equivalent to in- 
verted commas : 

70 8 tpels Grav elrw, THY TOA 
Aéyw. Dem. 

When I say “you” I mean the 
state.) 


The Article with Subject 
and Predicate. 


The Subject takes the Article, 
the Predicate does not: 

E.g., v0& 7 jpépa éyevero. 
Hpt. Day became night. 

Note.—So the Object of 
Factitive Verbs is distinguished 
from the Predicate : 


Gotis Kadéoee KapdoToy THY 
Kapoomnv. AR. 

Whoever should call a cardopé (a 
tub) a cardopos. 
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(b) Tulliae Cicero librum offerebat. 
It was to Tullia Cicero offered a book. 
(c) Offerebat Cicero librum Tulliae. 


93 It was only an offer that he made, etc. 


(2) Librum Tulliae offerebat 
Cicero. It was Cicero who offered. 

Attributes :— 

(1) Adjectives usually follow 
their Noun: librum egregium, 
a fine book. So, too, Nouns in 
Apposition : librum Ihiada, the 
book the Iliad. 

(2) Genttives usually pre- 
cede the Noun: Homeri librum. 
So, too, the Pronoun’hic and 
o4 monosyllabic Pronouns of num- 
ber and Adjectives of quanitty : 
e.g., hunc librum, tot homines, 
multi viri. 

(3) Prepositional Phrases and 
cases governed by Participles or 
Adjectives are enclosed ; ¢.9., 
librum de Bello Trojano scrip- 
tum, a book written about the 
Trojan War; librum  Iliadi 
similliimum, a book like the 
Iliad. But where two separate 
Attributives, viz.,a Genitive and 
Adjective, or a@ Prepositional 
Phrase and an Adjective, occur 
together, the Adjective comes 
first: e.g., egregium de Bello 
Trojano librum, a fine book on 
the Trojan War; egregium 
boni Homeri librum, the fine 
book of the good Homer. 





The Article with Attributive 
and Predicate. 

(a) With Attributives, ¢.g., 
the good man: 

1. 6 dyaGos avnp, the good man. 

2. 6 avin, 6 ayabds, the man— 
the good one. 

3. dvnp 6 ayaGos, the good man. 

(b) With Predicates, ¢.g., the 
man 1s good : 

1. 6 dvnp ayabos, the man is 
good. 

2. ayabos 6 dvnp, the man ‘is 
good. 

Of these, the first in each, 
corresponding to the English 
order, ‘‘the good man,” ‘the 
man (is) good,” is the most 
common: the others are used 
for emphasis or convenience. 
Especially (a) 2. is used with 
long Attributives : 

ot OTpaTUBTaL Ol éx TOU TOoAELOU 
TEPEVYOTES. 

The soldiers who had fled from the 
Ware 

(The order must not be 6 
dyabés 6 dvnp, because avyp adds 
nothing to dyaG0s.) 

Obs. 1.—The above applies 
also to the Tertiary Predicate 
(§ 12): 

ov yap Bavavoov rHv TéXvAV 
éxtnoapynv. SopPH. 

Not vulgar is this art that I 
acquired. 
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Obs.—Attributes also may be 
emphasized by alteration in 
their position, especially by 
separation from their Nouns: 
egregium Cicero librum Tulliae 
offerebat, 2t was a fine one, that 
book which Cicero offered, etc. 

Note 1.—Similar words are 
usually put together: honesti 
cum honestate omnia agunt, 
noble men act nobly in all things. 
So ipse and quisque usually 
stand next to se, suus: ipse 
sibi nocuit, he harmed himself. 

Note 2.—Sum as Copula 
usually comes between the 
Noun and Predicate; as the 
Verb of existence, it usually 
comes first: homo est miser, 
the man is wretched ; est homo 
miser, there 1s a wretched man. 

Note 3.—A Monosyllable, 
é.g., se, is usually put next to 
another monosyllable, or before 
a word beginning with a Vowel, 
where it may be elided. 

Note 4.—A word referring 
to the previous sentence is 
usually put first in its own 
sentence. This is especially so 
with words like zs or twm. 


Order of Clauses. 
1. Relative Clauses are 
usually in the middle of the 


Obs. 2.— With Geographical 
Phrases the Proper name is 
usually treated as the Attri- 
butive. Contrast the English ~ 
idiom : 

6 Evdparns morapos or 6 
totapos 6 Ev@parys. 

The river Euphrates. 

Note.—Genitives are excep- 
tional : 

1. % Tov wmaTtpos oikia, my 
father’s house. 

2. 7 oixta Tod watTpos, the house 
of my father. 

3. 7 oixia Tov Tatpos, the 
house—my father’s. 

4, Tov matpos 7 oikia, my 
father’s house. 

The first two, corresponding 
to the English order, are the 
more common; the last two 
the more emphatic. 

Observe the order with a 
Genitive and an Epithet: 

TO THS TONEWS paKpdYv TéxXOS, 
the long wall of the city. 

Obs. 1.—Personal Pronouns 
come outside (2 and 4), Reflex- 
aves inside (1): 

E.g., 6 warnp pov, my father, or 
prov 6 maTHp, MY father. 

6 éuavtod matyp, my own 
father. 

Obs. 2.—Partitwe Genitives 
come outside (2 and 4): 
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Main Sentence — following, 
like Adjectives, the Noun they 
refer to: 

Romulus, qui rex Romanorum 
erat, tempestate sublatus est. 


Romulus, who was king of the 
Romans, was carried off by a storm. 


Note 1.—A Relative Clause 
is often picked up by a Demon- 
strative Pronoun: qui boni sunt, 
11 sunt beati, those who are good, 
9 ete. ; and is often enclosed be- 
tween an Attribute and a Noun: 
omnes quae sunt in Attica civi- 
tates, all the states which are in 
Attica. 


Note 2.—When qui, quae, 


quod =et ille, etc., the Relative 
Clause may stand last: quod eti- 
am accidit, and this proved true. 

Obs.—Superlatives are often 


100 enclosed in a Relative Clause, 


where we leave them in the 
Main: quem fidelissimum hab- 
uit, the truest friend he had. 

The Relative must stand first 
in its own sentence: quorum 
ob mortem, owing to the death 
of whom. 

2. Subsiantival Clauses — 
Indirect Statement, Command, 
Question—usually come after 
the Main Sentence. So al- 
most invariably Consecutive ut: 





“ge ‘\ aA 
E.g., bad citizens, ot Kakxot Tov 


aA “A “~ e a, 
TOALTOV, OF TOV TOALTWV OL KAKOL. 


The Article with Pronom- 
inal Adjectives and with 
Was, GAos, pégos, AKpos. 


(Those marked * often have 
no Article; with the rest the 
Article is necessary in prose, 
in poetry there is some li- 
cence.) : 

1. The Predicative Position 
is used with otros, 68e, éxetvos ; 
Gudw, &uddtepos ; Exdrepos, Exac- 
tTos*: 

E.g., otros 6 avnp, or 6 avyp 
ovros, this man. 


Note.—Hence observe : 

avn éoriv avopos apetn. Pat. 

This is the virtue of a man (not 
‘this virtue ’’). 


2. The Attrebutive Position 
is used with torodtos*, rodade *, 
togouTos*, rtocdcde*, tyArKod- 
tos*; érepos*, aAdos*; éyds, 
a0S, HpérEpos, udrepos, operepos : 
€.g., 6 éuos matnp (6 marnp pov, 
sup.), my father. 

Obs. 1.—1tov0bT0s, etc., only 
have the Article of something 
past referred to (§ 84): 

E.g., THS ToLavTns yvwpns. DEM. 

Of such an opinion as has just been 
touched upon. 
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eee, 


Romulus suis imperavit ut Sabinos 
oppugnarent. 

Romulus ordered his men to attack 
the Sabines. 


3. Adverbial Clauses—Final, — 


Conditional, Causal,Concessive, 
Comparative, Modal, Local, 
Temporal—usually come be- 


101 fore the Main Sentence, be- 


cause they precede it in time 
or thought and lead up to it: 
Si hoc facies, poenas dabis. 
If you do this, you will suffer for 
at. 
- Especially, Clauses, like 
words, referring to what 
has preceded must come first. 


102 This is particularly the case 


with Temporal Clauses: Quod 
ubi vidit, abiit. When he saw 
this, he departed. 

Obs. 1.—A Substantive 
common to both Clauses is 
usually put first—in the Main 
Clause. Contrast the English 
in: Caesar, ubi rediit, castra 
movit. When Caesar returned, 
he struck camp. 

Obs. 2.—Clauses, like words, 


103 are emphasised by being put 


out of their place. But always 
avoid accumulating verbs at 
the end,’e.g., erat, sublatus est; 
Oppugnarent, imperavit. 
may be avoided by altering the 


This . 


Obs. 2.—E€repos, aAdos differ 
in meaning with and without 
the Article : 


iA 3 , 
ETEPOS avnp, another man ; 
ego 3 , 
0 €TEpos avyp, the other man. 
»” ae ° 
aAXor, others, alii: 

MM ° 
ot aAXot, the rest, ceteri. 


3. Both Predicative and 
Attributive Positions are used 
with adtés, but in a different 
sense : 

avros 6 avyp, or 6 dvnp adros, 
the man himself. 

0 abros dvnp, or dvnp & adros, 
the same man. 

So with pdoos, dxpos, rxatos 
(see § 58): 

Peon 4 woALs, the middle of the 
city. 

1 péon TOS, the middle city of 
three. 


With wais* and édos* the 
difference is hard to detect: 
maa 9 dds, all the city; * 
maga mods, the whole ‘city. 
(But aca rons, every city.) 

Note.—With Proper Names 
autos, self, otros and éxeivos 
may be used without the Ar- 
ticle : 

aités Mévwv. Xen. 

Menon himself. 
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position of the Verb in the sub- So especially with the deictic 
Clause, or bringing down some  (deékvupu, I point) ovroai: 

word to accompany the Verb of Tipwwv obtoct. 

the Main Sentence. Timon here. 


THE PRONOUNS. 


1. The Personal Pronouns. 


104 As there is no Personal Pronoun of the Third Person, the 
Demonstratives are used instead : 


Viz., ille, if emphatic ; is, if Viz., oStos, éxeivos, emphatic; 
unemphatic. adtdv (§ 108) or 6 8é, unemphatic. 


105 The Personal Pronouns are expressed in the Nominative, if 
emphatic (§ 47): 
Ego reges ejeci, vos tyrannos intro- 7) yap ov xelvos; Sopu. 


ducitis. Cic. J expelled kings, you What, art thou he ? 
are introducing tyrants. 


Note.— Mei, tui, nostri,  Note.—épd, éyod, euot are 
vestri are Objective; nostrum, more emphatic than pe, pov, 
vestrum Subjective. prot, 


106 The order of the Pronouns is usually the reverse of English, 
the First Person coming first : 


Hence Cardinal Wolsey’s éyw katoi dAAo mpeo Bets TrEepiyA- 
‘“‘ego et rex meus,’ my King Oopev. Dem. 
and I, was grammatically The other envoys and I went 
correct. rue 


Remark.— Use of the Persons. | 


107. The First Person Plural may, as in English, be used for the 
First Person Singular; but not the Second Plural for the 
Second Singular : | 

De quo supra mentionem fecimus. TovTo Teipacopeba. Supynoac Gan. 


Cic. Of which I made mention Xun. This I will endeavour to de- 
above. scribe. 
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Instances of the Second Plural 
for the Second Singular are only 
apparent : 


Vestras, Eure, domos, VIRG. 
The home of you winds, O Hurus. 


The Masculine is usual here, 
even of a woman: 
mecouuel, ei YH, Tarp TYyLwW- 


povpevot. Sopu. I (Electra) will 


fall, of need be, avenging my father. 


The First and Third Person Plural and Second Singular may 
all be used of general statements, as in English: 


ii.g., putes, one would think; ut 
-perhibent, as they say. 


E.g., pains av, one would suppose ; 
ws hac, as they say. 


The Intensive Pronouns. 


108 Ipse, self, was originally a 


strengthened form of is, that 
man, he: vtz., is-pse; but it is 
not always connected with the 
Third Person. 

Ipse may be used in three 
ways: 

(a) alone, in the Oblique 
Cases, of the Third Person only: 
ipsum vidi, the man himself I 
saw. , 

(6) Alone, in the Nominative, 
of any Person: ipse vidi, J 
myself saw ; so ipse vidit, etc. 

(c) With a Substantive: e.g., 
ipse vir, the man himself. 

Note the phrase, ipsissima 
_verba, the exact words. 


109 Idem, the same: originally 


is-dem. Observe: 
Ego vir fortis, idemque philo- 
sophus. Clic. 


I am a brave man, and also a 
philosopher. 


aités has three meanings : 

(1) hum, her, them, only in 
the Oblique Cases; and even so 
it must not stand first: 
avrov, L saw him. 

(2) self, alone, or with a 
Substantive : 

(a) alone, in the Oblique 
Cases, when it comes first; of 
the Third Person only: airov 
eldov, the man himself I saw. 


€Loov 


(6) Alone, in the Nominative, 
of any Person: ¢fdov airds, I 
myself saw ; 80 eldev airos. 

(c) If it comes before or after 


an Article and Substantive: 6 
dvnp aitds Or aitds 6 avnp, the 


man himself (§ 101). 


(3) The same: when it im- 
mediately follows the Article : 
0 avtos dvnp, the same man 
(see § 101). 

(Cf. ‘the self-same man”; 
SHak., ‘“ the self man ”’.) 
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The Reflexive Pronouns. 


110 The Personal Pronouns me, 
te, etc., may be used Reflexively: 


Quo te rapis? Vire. Whither 


are you betaking yourself ? 
111 Both these and se may be 
strengthened by ipse: 


Omne animal se ipsum diligit. 
Cic. Every animal loves itself (or 
se ipse). 


The Personal Pronouns can- 
not be used Reflexively, except 
in the phrase, po doce, I seem 
to myself. 

The compounds of airés, 
éuavrov, etc., must be used : 

70 “woh vavtév” ravtaxod 


‘ott xpnoysov. Men. The adage 
“know thyself” is always useful. 


The Third Person Reflexive. 


112 Se and suus must always 
be used instead of 1s, ejus, 
in reference to the Subject 
of their own Clause (Direct 
Reflexive), and are generally 
used in reference to the Subject 
‘of the Main Clause (Indirect 
Reflexive). 

113 

‘himself ”’ : 

Fur se telo defendit. Cic. The 
thief defends himself with a weapon. 
(2) Indirect Reflexive: Eng. 

“him”: 

Pausanias servum oravit, ne se 


proderet. Nep. Pausanas im- 
plored the slave not to betray him. 


(On se as the Subject of the 
Infinitive in Oratio Obliqua 
see § 351.) 


114 


(1) Direct Reflexwe: Eng.. 


€autév, opas attous, opdtepos 
autév, éautav are used mainly 
of the Direct Reflexive, but 
may for emphasis be used in 
the Indirect; of and odds are 
only, opérepos mainly, Indirect: 

(1) Direct Reflexive: Eng. 
‘‘ himself ”’ : 


ws Tas Tis avTov Tov méXas 
padAov direc. 

How everyone loves himself more 
than his neighbour ! 

(2) Indirect Reflexive: Eng. 
“him ”’: 

épy elvac avdparodov of émt 
Aavpiw. ANDOK. 

He stated that he had a slave at 
Laurvum. 

(On the Subject of Orato 
Obliqua see § 351.) 


But for clearness the Personal Pronoun is sometimes used for 


the Indirect Reflexive. 


Ne ee a 
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‘¢His own’’: the Possessive of the Reflexive Pronoun is often 


used not of the Subject, but of the prominent word : 


Hannibalem sui cives e civitate 
egerunt. CIc. 

His own citizens expelled Hannibal 
from the state. 


116 Note—Se and swus are 
specially frequent in connexion 
with ipse and quisque : 

Junius necem sibi ipse conscivit. 


Cic. 
Junius inflicted death on himself. 


117 The Third Person Reflexive 
used for the First or Second. 
Quisque suos patimur manes. 


Virc. We suffer each his own 
ghostly punishment. 


"AAKiBiddnv of Eavrod moAtrat 
ef€Badov éx THs ToAEWS. 

His own citizens ejected Alcibiades 
from the state. 


Note.—atrov, abrov are speci- 
ally frequent in connexion with 
autos and éxaoros : | 

KaTavé€AvKe THY avTOS avTOU 
duvacreiav. ARSCHIN. 

He has destroyed his own power. 


may, in general statements, be 


IQA ‘\ ) e ~ , 
obd€ yap tHv éavTod ov ye 
‘ ca 
Wuxnv opas. XEN. 
For you do not see your own soul. 


The Reciprocal Pronoun. 


118 The Reflexive Pronoun ‘selves ”’ is often used in a Reciprocal 


sense—‘‘ each other ’’: 


Inter se amant, they love each 
other (ils s’aiment entre eux, ils 
s’entr’aiment). 


119 Or alius alium may be 
used : 


Alius alii subsidium ferunt. 
‘Cic. 
They bring help to each other. 


(There is no proper Reci- 
procal Pronoun in Latin.) 


BovAcoOe weptiovres attev Tuv- 

4 ° 
GavecOar; Dem. Do you wish to 
go about and ask each other? 


Or the ‘‘ Reciprocal ”’ &\dy- 
hous may be used : 


eopevdovato xwpis ddAjAwv 
pen. Eur. His limbs were 
whirled apart from one another. 


(aAAnAous is contracted from 
ddAol-dAXovs, alii-alios.) 
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The Possessive Pronoun. 


120 For the Possessive of the Third Person, when this is not Re- 
flexive, the Genitive of the Demonstrative ts used : 


Viz. ejus, his, eorum, their : 


E.g., Chilius te rogat, et ego ejus 
rogatu. Clic. 

Chiltus asks you, and I at his 
request. 


Obs, 1.—Possessives of all 
kinds are often strengthened 
by ipsius, agreeing with the 
Genitive implied : 

E.g., Mea ipsius culpé, through 
my own fault (mei ipsius). 

122 Obs. 2.—The Possessive is 
omitted if unemphatic: 


121 


fi.g., Manum tollit, he raises his 
hand. 


Viz., abtot, his, abtav, their 
(for the position see § 98): 

amextewvay ot Kepxvpatoe tov 
maida avrov. The Corcyreans put 
his son to death. 


Obs. 1.—As Plural Reflexives, 
Hpétepos adtav, Spétepos adtav, 
our own, your own, are preferred 
to npov attov, tpov airav; but 
édautav, their own, is more 
common than od€repos atrav. 

Obs. 2.—The Article is used 
for an unemphatic Possessive : 

E.g., dpatw trav xeipa, let him 
raise his hand (§ 85). 


2. The Demonstrative Pronouns. 


123 Hic sometimes means the 
latter, ille the former : 
Romulum Numa excepit; hic 
pace, ille bello melior fuit. Liv. 
To Romulus succeeded Numa ; the 
latter excelled in peace, the former in 
war. 


Hic—ille often means one— 
another : 


Hi pacem, illi bellum volunt. 
Some desire peace, others war. 


Ille expresses fame, iste con- 
tempt: 


obTos, TorouTos often refer to 
what has preceded, 38, rowode 
to what follows: 

70 5€ ovk éort TowvTov, &AAQ— 
Tovovde padXov. Prat. It is not as 
you have said, but, rather, as follows. 


Observe 6 8¢, and he; oi pév 
—ot 8€, some—others (§ 81): 

noovat eiow, ai pev ayabai, ai 
d€ Kaxat. Puat. Some pleasures 
are good, others evil. 

éxeitvos expresses fame, otros 
contempt : 
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Xenophon ille, the well-known 
Xenophon. 


Stoicus iste, that wretched Stoic. 


Hic is often used of the First 
Person: hae dextra, with this 


right hand of mine. (Hic homo, 
Hor. = ego.) 
124 Is has no real demonstrative 


force: it refers to some person 
or thing named in the context: 
“he,” “him” 

Note.—Is is the regular ante- 
cedent to qui, but hic or alle 


may be used for emphasis. 
See inf., § 142. 


KadAtorparos éxeivos. The fa- 
mous Callistratus. Tatnp ovTos «6s. 
That fine father of yours. (§ 103.) 

d8e is frequent in tragedy of 
the First Person : rye yep, with 
this right hand of mine. So od 
avnp = éyw. 

(adrov has no real demon- 
strative force : it refers to some 
person or thing named in the. 
context: ‘‘him’’.) 

Note.—ottos is the regular 
antecedent to 63, but ode is used 
for emphasis. éxeivos is rarely 
so used (avrdy never). 


Observe the Neuter Singular of Demonstratives as Eorening 


to a Substantival Clause : 


Hoc spectans, ut—. 
With this object in view, that—. 


w o 
TOUTO YLyVUTKWY, OTL—. 
Realising this, that—. 


3. The Indefinite Pronouns. 


125° Quis, anyone (Adj. qui, § 137), 
cannot come first. It is used 
n ‘if’? Clauses with s72, 2282, 
num, ne, and with quo and 
quanto in Comparative Clauses : 

Si mala condiderit in quem quis 
carmina, jus est. Hor. 

If anyone should have composed 
scurrilous verses against anyone, 
there is always a remedy at law. 


Ecquis, anyone (Adj. ecqui), 

in Interrogative Clauses. 
126 Quisquam, anyone, ullus, 
any (§ 137), are used in Negative 


Tis, anyone, someone, a certain 
one, 18 enclitic, viz., it cannot 
come first, but leans back 
(é€y«Aive) on the previous word. 

It is both an Adj. and a Subs., 
and has three main uses: 

(1) anyone: eg., in “if” 
Clauses, et rus, af anyone ; or in 
questions, dpa ms 7AGe; did 
anyone go? (Distinguish Tis 
with an accent : ris 7AOev ;sW who 
came ?) 

(Obs.—In Negative Clauses 
‘“‘anyone’”’ must be translated 
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and Quasi-Negative Clauses, 
viz., with viz, aegre, questions 
expecting the answer ‘ no,” 
and Comparative Adjectives : 
Nec amet quemquam nec ametur 
abullo. Juv. Let him not love any- 
one nor be loved by anyone. 
(Quisquam, like quis, may be 
used with sz, but is stronger ; it 
always implies a negative : 
Sapiens, si quisquam. Clic. 
Wise, if aANYone is, sc.:nemo erat 
sapientior.) 


127 Aliquis, someone (Adj. aliqui, 


$ 187), 
Clauses : , 
E.g., Dicat aliquis, someone might 
say. (Si vis esse aliquis (Juv.), ¢f you 
wish bo be somebody.) 
Quispiam, someone, closely 
resembles aliquis. 


chiefly in Positive 


128 Quidam, a certain man, one: 


Accurrit quidam notus mihi no- 
mine tantum. Hor. A certain man 
runs up, known to me only by name. 

Quidam often qualifies a word, 
expressing contempt or admira- 
tion : 

Divina quaedam Memoria rerum. 
Cic. 

A simply superhuman memory. 


129 Note, also, quivis, quilibet, 


ANYone (qui-vis, ‘‘who you 
like,”’ qui libet, ‘‘ who it pleases 
you ’’), anyone you like : 


ovdeis, Or, iN commands, pydets : 
ov didi ovdeva, he does not love 
anyone ; py dircitw pydeva, let 
him not love anyone: see 
Negative, § 490.) 

Notice the phrase, without a 
Verb: dyabds, ef tis GAXos, good, 
af anyone ever was. ts 18 here 
often attracted in case : | 

eimep TivOS, TOevovTos ev TAOUTW 
Ppvyov. Soru. Mighty, if anyone 
ever was, in the wealth of the Phy- 
gians, sc. elmrep Tis Ex Oevev. 

(2) someone, in _ Positive 
Clauses : é 

E.g., X€you Tus Gy, someone might 
Say. 

Note.—atdyo tis evar, I boast 
to be a great man; waGew tt, to 
suffer something bad. 


(3) A certain man, one : 

@epairns Tis AV. SOPH. 

There was a certain Thersites. 

is often qualifies a word, ex- 
pressing contempt or admira- 
tion : 

SkvAAav twa. ABSCH. 

A kind of Scylla, a very Scylla. 

—Surpabys tes. Pua. 

A dull sort of fellow. 

Note, also, was tis, ANYONE, 
everyone, quilibet; so also éoT10- 
obv, dotis 84, dSotts SHmoTe, ANY- 
one you like : 
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Non cuivis homini contingit adire 
Corinthum. Hor. It does not fall 
to everyone to go to Corinth. 


Nescio quis, some one or 
other, “‘I do not know who”’: 


Nescio quid meditans nugarum. 
Hor. 


Composing some trifle or other. 

Nonnulli, some, ‘‘not-none,”’ 
viz., & good number. 

Sunt qui, some, ‘there are 
who” (usually with Subj., § 
464). 

130 Alter, one, another ; the one, 
the other—of two: 

(1) Altera ex duabus legionibus 
signa sustulit. Cags. 

One of the two legions moved off. 

(2) Alteram ille amat sororem, 


ego alteram. Pxraut. He loves one 
of the two sisters, I the other. 


(Alteruter, one or the other 
of two: | 
Video necesse esse alterutrum. 


Cic. I see that one of the two is 
necessary.) 


131 Alius, another, of several 
(N.B.—one ‘alius’’ cannot 
mean ‘‘one’’): 

(1) Non alia ante Romana pugna 


atrocior fuit. Liv. Noother Roman 
battle before was more bloody. 


(2) Alius—alius, one—other 
(in one or in two sentences) : 


3 , ” , 
OU TWavTi Tit ekerrt ToALTEVvEr Gat. 
It ts not everyone who can take 
part in government. 


ovx ofS doris, someone or other, 
ovK O10 OTws, Somehow or other. 

6, 4), 76 Setva, so and so (Gen. 
Tov dewos, OF Tov deiva) : 

6 detva tov dSewvos tov detva 
eicayyeAAe. Dem. 


So and so, son of so and so, im- 
peaches so and so, 


éorivjot, some (§ 464); or as 
one word, é€veot, sone. 

érepos, one, another, of two; 
6 €repos, the one, the other : 

(1) Barros 6 érepos tOv oTpaty- 
yov 7AGev. Tuuc. Battus, one of 
the two generals, departed, 

(2) % Oarepov det Svorvyxety 7 
Oarepov. Eur. Lither the one must 
suffer or the other. 

(Sometimes 6 étepos = alter- 
uter : 

dvoty ayabotv Tod érépou Tevger- 
Oar. THuc. To get one or the other 
of two good things.) 


GAXos, other, of several (N.B. 
one dAXos cannot mean ‘‘one’’): 

(1) Ovjoxw: o& & GAA Tes 
yuvn Kextyoerat. EUR. 

I die: and some other woman shall 
possess thee. 

(2) ddAAos—aAAos, one—other 
(if in two phrases, wer—ée) : 
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Aliud est maledicere, aliud accus- 
are. Circ, It is one thing to abuse, 
another to accuse. 

Illi alias aliud isdem de rebus 
judicant. Cic. They hold different 
views on the same subjects at different 
times. 


132 Ceteri, the other, the rest : 


Spectaculum uni Crasso jucun- 
dum, ceteris non item. Cic. 

A sight pleasing just to Crassus, 
not so to the rest. 


133 Quisque, each of several, used 


only with (1) Reflexives, (2) Or- 
dinals (§ 78), (3) Superlatives 
(S$ 71), (4) Relatives. (Other- 
wise omnes must be used) : 


Suo cuique judicio utendum 
est. Cic. Hreryone must use his 
own judgment, 


134 Uterque, each of two, takes 


the Genitive of Pronouns, with 
Substantives it agrees in Case: 

Uterque nostrum, each of 
us, utraque manu, wth each 
hand, . 

Ambo, both, regarded as a 
pair: whereas uterque means 
both of two things regarded 
separately. | 


Si quando peccaveris, ne unquam 
celaveris. 
If ever you sin, never conceal it. 


(Distinguish ne semper cela- 


veris, do not conceal at for ever.) 


ddAov pev xAaivyns épvwv, ddAov 
&€ xit@vos. Hom. 

Plucking one by the cloak, another 
by the coat. 

GAXos GAXo Aeyet. XEN. 

One man says one thing, one 
another. 

ot dAdo, the others, the rest, 
ceteri. Note the phrase ra ve 
dAXa Kat, especially, lit. ‘“‘ both 
the other things and’’; so 
dAAws Te Kat, especially. 

éxaotos, cach of several, is not 
limited in its use like quisque ; 
but, like quisque, is often used 
with Reflexives, with which it is: 
often imbedded ina Substantive: 

katnAGov amavtes eis THY éavTOU 
exactos TOW. They returned every 
man to his own city. 

éxatepos, each of two, both, 
takes usually the Genitive of 
Pronouns; with Substantives 
it usually agrees in case: éxa- 
Tepos tpov, each of you, but é’ 
éxatepw TH Képa, On each wong. 

Gudw, dpddtepos, both, re- 
garded as a pair: dudw tw yelpe, 
both hands. (Onthe Article with 
éxatepos and audw, see § 99.) 


135 Note.—The Adverbs correspond in form to the Pronouns: 


€av WoTe GpapTys, py KpUTTeE 
pnderrore. 

If you ever sin, never conceal it. 

(Distinguish py det xpvrre, do 
not conceal it for ever,) 
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4. The Interrogative Pronouns. 


“When” Interrogative must 
be expressed by quando, not 
by cum: 

O rus, 
Hor. 


O country, when shall I behold 
thee. 


quando te aspiciam ? 


Note.—The same Pronouns 
are used in Direct and Indirect 
Interrogation. 


137 Obs.—The forms quis, quid 


(both Indefinite and Interro- 
gative), aliquis, aliquid, are 
usually Substantival: qui, quod, 
aliqui, aliquod are always 
Adjectival: quis? who? qui 
deus? what god ? aliquid inali, 
some evil; aliquod numen, some 
deity ; si quid, 1f anything ; si 
quod bellum, 2f any war. 

(Quis and aliquis, however, 
are frequently Adjectival, es- 
pecially in Poetry: Quis color? 
Vire. Whatcolour? Aliquis 
error. VirG. Some guile. 

Note aliquis with Adjectives: 

Aliquid novum. = Cic. 

Some new thing. 

Quisquam is often an Ad- 
jective, esp. in the Nom. and 
Acc.; ullus is sometimes a 
Substantive, but mainly in the 
Gen., Dat. and Abl.) 


If a question is echoed, 
Indirect Pronouns are used : 

ov 0’ ef ris avdpav ; “Oates ely 
éyw ; Merwv. AR. “ Whoonearth 
are you?” ‘** WhoamtI? Meton.” 

tovos is often used contemp- 
tuously : 

oi mpéoBeas of rapa Baorrews. 
ro.ov BaciAéws; AR. The ambassa- 
dors from the king.’ ‘ King indeed !”’ 

Obs. 


oe 
OTrOU, 


1.—The forms Sorts, 
émotos, etc., have two 
uses : (1) Indirect Interrogative, 
(2) Indefinite Relative : 

(1) €pwrd coris éoriv. 

Task who he is. 

(2) doris av 7, dpapraver. 

Whoever he 1s, he is wrong. 

mocos means (1) how large, 
(2) how many (so tocottos and 
600s). 

Obs. 2.—Note the Article 
with zotos, récos, Towdvros, Too- 
ovtos, to pick up a_ previous 
word : | 

olpat oe SuoAdoynoew TO ToOLOveE. 
TO TWovov; Puar. 

I think you will concede this. 
What ? | 

Obs. 3.—Rarely the Relative 
os seems to be used Interroga- 
tively for sors, chiefly in 
Herodotus. See § 167. 
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5. The Relative Pronouns. 
The Relative and its Antecedent. 
138 1. In the full form of expression, the Substantive appears both 
in the Main and in the Relative Clause: 
Erant itinera duo, quibus itineri-— (This, though common in 


DUB AITE | POBRENS. “C26, Latin, is rare in Greek, except 


There were two routes, by which ‘ 
for clearness in long sentences.) 
they might go forth. 


2. More often the Substantive precedes (hence ‘‘ Antecedent ’’) 
in the Main Clause, and is understood in the other: 


Animum rege, qui, nisi paret, éotw dixns 6pOadpds, bs Ta 
imperat. Hor. wav@ dpa. MENANDER. 

Rule the temper, which, unless There is an eye of justice which 
ut obeys, commands. sees everything. 


3. Sometimes the Substantive appears only in the Relative 
Clause, especially if this comes first : 


Quam quisque norit artem, in nV yap Kar’ oikous Ate Tap- 
hac se exerceat. Cc. Oévov, ravtn yéynOe. Bur. 

Let every one practise himself in For he rejoices in the maiden 
the art he knows. whom he left at home. 


4, Often there is a Substantive in neither Clause, even the 
Demonstrative (or Personal) Pronoun being omitted : 


Quem Deus vult perdere, prius Ov of Geol diAovow, amrobvycKet 
dementat. veos. MENANDER. 

Whom God wishes to ruin, (him) (He) whom the gods love, dies 
he first makes mad. young. 


139 Obs. 1A neuter Relative may have as Antecedent an entire 
Clause: ¢@.g., 
Quod etiam accidit, which also } Ty) yévotto, which may heaven 
came to pass. forbid. 
140 Obs. 2.—A Relative is often equivalent to a Demonstrative 
and Copula: e.g., “ which” = ‘and this” (e.g., last instance) : 
Notice especially this use (This is not so common in 
with an Adverb added : Greek as in Latin, and is never 
E.g., Quod ubi accidit, and when complicated by the addition of 
this came to pass. Adverbs.) 
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Renark.—A second Relative is not usually, as in English, 


coupled to a first. 


If the Cases are different, a Demonstrative 


is substituted ; but a Nominative is often simply omitted: 


Omnes tum fere, qui nec extra 
urbem vixerant nec eos aliqua 
barbaries infuscaverat, recte loque- 
bantur. Cic. Almost all, who had 
not lived outside the city, or -whom 
some provincialism had not spoiled, 
spoke correctly. 


nv ob€ "Adpodirny pév Neyer Oar 
gyot, To b€ adAnOéoTaTov adTAs 
dvopa Héovny elvyat. Prat. 

Who is called Aphrodite, though 
her truest name, so this man asserts, 
is Pleasure. 


Correlation. 


A Relative and its Demonstrative Pronoun must correspond in 
form. ach is called the Correlative of the other to which it 


Thus: 


Quit must be used with ts 
(hic, tlle, or idem, § 124): 


Is minime eget, qui minimum 
cupit. Pus. Syr. 

He wants for least, who desires 
least. 


corresponds. 


So qualis with talis, quantus 
with tantus, quot with tot : 


Qualis erat mater, filia talis erit. 
Ov. Such as the mother was, will 
the daughter be. 


So with the Adverbs, tam— 
quam, tta—ut : 


Tam ego ante fui liber quam— 


gnatus tuus. PLavurt. 
I was once as free as your son. 


omitted: 


Non sum qualis eram. Hor. 
Tan not what I was. 


os must be used with vttos 
(ade or éxetvos) : 
3 ” 7] e a a 
ovK é€oTw avynp ottos bs Gaveiy 
€pa.. 
That man does not exist who longs 
to dite. 
So otos with rotodros, aos With 
TOTOUTOS : 
” , rd ’ 
ovTe Tocos ye Ooos TeAapwrios 
Alas. Hom. He is nowise as big 
as Ajax, son of Telann. 
So with the Adverbs, ovrws— 
ws (Or womep) : 
m” \ o Ld e 
€oTW Yap OUTWS WOTEP OVTOS 
évvérret. SOPH. 
For wt 1s so even as he says. 


143 With all these also, the Demonstrative Pronoun may be 


gwv7 6o07n oKvdAaKkos. 
A vote as loud as a whelp’s. 
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THE VERB. 
The Voices. 


144 The Active Voice (ago, J act) is used when the Subject is con- 
sidered as the Agent of the Action; the Passive Voice (patior, 
I suffer) when he is considered as acted upon, as the Patient of 


the Action. 


Jote. ——- With the Passive 
Voice the Subject is often not 
only the Patient, but the Agent: 
e.g., fertur, he goes (lit., carries 
himself); viz., the Passive is 
often like a Greek Middle. 

(See § 157, Reflexive use of 
the Passive Voice in Latin.) 


The Middle Voice is so called 
as standing ‘‘mid-way’”’ be- 
ween the Active and Passive, 
and sharing the character of 
both: the Subject here does 
something on or for himself— 
is both the Agent and the 
Patient of the Action. 


Deponents are ‘‘ Verbs Passive in form, Active in meaning.” 
They are so called from depono, I lay aside, as having laid aside 
the Active form. They are really Middles. 


1. The Active Voice. 


Transitive and Intransitive (§ 19). 


145 Some Verbs are, as in English, used both Transitively and 


Intransitively : e.g., 


Trans., Cedo aliquid, I yield up a 
thing. 


Intrans., Cedo alicui, I yield to 


SOME O71€. 


Transitive, exw Tr, I yield up a 
thing. 
Intrans., eixw tus, I yield to some 


“one. 


But this is not so common as in English, and must be 
regarded with caution ; e.g., the word “‘increase’”’: 


Aqua dolorem augebat, the flood 


ancreased thevr misery. 


Aqua crescebat, the flood in- 
creased. 


| 


n wAnppupis nugnoe TO TaOos, 
the flood increased their misery. 

n ™Anppupis nvéyOn (Middle), 
the flood increased. 


ACTIVE 


Obs.—This should be es- 
pecially noticed in the Verbs 
I change, I turn, I roll, I move, 
all of which, if Intransitive in 
sense, should be rendered by 
the Passive Voice (§ 157): e.g., 

Fortuna mutatur, fortune changes. 

Vertitur aestus, the tide turns. 

Volvuntur anni, the years roll on. 

Hostes moventur, the enemy move. 

Or the same sense may be 
given with the Reflexive Pro- 
noun: 


Loco se movet, he moves from the 
place. 


(But see next note.) 


146 Occasionally Transitive Yerbs are 
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Obs.—The same Verb may 
have some Tenses Transitive, 
others Intransitive: N.B.— 
tornpt, L place; értyxa, I stand: 

Trans., Pres. taTnm, Impf. iornv, 
Fut. ornow, Wk. Aor. €ornoa. 

Intrans., Str. Aor. €otnv, Perf. 
eotynxa, Plupt. eioryKn. 

Especially, where a Verb has 
both a Strong and Weak Per- 
fect, a Strong and Weak Aorist, 
the Strong forms are often 
Transitive, the Weak Intransi- 
tive: @.g., wézexa, I have per- 
suaded ; méroOa, I trust. éBnv, 
I went ; €Byoa, I ‘made to go. 


used Intransitively, 


chiefly through the omission of the Reflexive Pronoun or some 


familiar word: ¢.g., 


Bene habet, it is well; cf. sic se 
res habet. 

Solvere (sc. funem), fo loose, 1.e., 
set sail. 


éxw with Adverbs: ovtws €xét, 
it is so (sic se res habet). (§ 212.) 

aipeuy (sc. dykupay), to weigh (i.e., 
the anchor). 


147 Sometimes Intransitive Verbs are used Transitively, on 


the “analogy” (§ 521) of some similar Verb: this is especially 


the case with Verbs of feeling : 


Corydon ardebat Alexim. VuRG. 
Corydon loved Alexis. 
(Sc. amabat.) 


ovdeva mwmote Kivduvov éfeor7- 
gav. Dem. They never yet shirked 
any danger (sc. vrépvyov). 


2. The Passive Voice. 


The Passive Construction. 


148 The Object of the Active Verb becomes the Subject of the \ 


Passive, the Subject becomes the Agent. 
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The Agent is expressed by The Agent is expressed by 


a with the Ablative : to with the Genitive: 

Thus ‘‘Numa gave laws”’ Thus ‘‘ Hippias gave laws’”’ 
becomes : becomes : 

Leges a Numa datae sunt, laws vopor tp ‘Irmiov éréOynoay, 
were given by Numa. laws were given by Hippias. 


149 From the living agent distinguish the Instrument (§ 266), 
expressed without a preposition: 


Extemplo Aeneae solvuntur fri- XpnoTos Tovnpois ov TiTpw-= 
gore-membra. VIRG. axetat Ndyots. 

Forthwith Aineas’ limbs are loosed A good man is not wounded by bad 
by cold. words. 


150 Factitive Verbs (make, say, think) become, in the Passive, 
Copulative (§ 22): 
Thus ‘‘the people made Thus ‘‘the Athenians made 


Clodius tribune ’’ becomes : Pericles general ’’ becomes : 
Clodius a plebe tribunus creatus TlepiuxAns otparnyos amedetxOy 
est. tm “AOnvaiwr. 
Clodius was made tribune by the Pertles was appointed general 
people. by the Athenians. 


151 Verbs which govern two Accusatives in the Active (§ 237) 
retain the Accusative of the Thing in the Passive : 


Thus “he asked me my _ Thus ‘they asked Cyrus for 


Opinion ’”’ becomes : money ”’ becomes : 
Rogatus sum ab illo sententiam. Kipos xpypata ytnOn tm’ abrav. 
I was asked my opinion by him. — Cyrus was asked for money by them. 


152 Note—Intransitive Verbs § Note.—Even Verbs govern- 
must be used impersonally in ing the Genitive or Dative 


the Passive : may be thus used personally in 
(a) The Dative of the Active the Passive: 
is retained : , mevyns A€ywv TaANGEs od mO- 


Mihi ab istis noceri non potest. Teverat. 
Cic. | A poor man speaking the truth is 
I cannot be harmed by them. not belteved. 


153 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
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(6) A Neuter Verb (s§ 19) is 
used absolutely : 


Acriter utrinque pugnatum est. 
CaEs. 


The battle was keenly contested 


on both sides. 


154 


(Neuter Verbs are rarely 
used in the Passive, except with 
Neuter expressions and in the 
Participle: ovdé doeBeira, no 
harm is committed ; ra xwdvvev- 
Gevra, the risks that were run.) 


Obs.—The Personal and Impersonal Construction. 


This Impersonal Passive with 
Neuter Verbs is very common 
in Latin Prose. It may be 
translated either by a Sub- 
stantive (sup. “the battle”) or 
by the Active (e.g., ‘they 
fought’’). 

The phrase is a vague one, 
and the Agent, therefore, is 
rarely expressed. 


The Impersonal Passive is 
used in Greek only with 
Transitive Verbs and_ then 
mainly with the Perfect and 
Pluperfect. | 

The Agent, if expressed, is 
in the Dative (§ 288): 


> 4 ‘ 4 
neeAnTAL TeEpt TOLOUTWY 
“a 4 
To vomoberyn. There has been some 
t t 


“w 
TWV 


_ neglect on the part of the lawgiver, etc. 


155 On the other hand, the Personal use is preferred in Oratio 
Obliqua with Verbs of ‘‘ saying ”’ : 


Hannibal ad urbem contendere 
dicebatur. 

It was said that Hannibal was 
marching on the city. 

(The Personal use is here 
almost invariable, except with 
the Perfect of narror, nuntior, 
trador.) 


6 ‘Acovpuos cis THY ywpav ép- 
BadXdew ayyéAXerar. XEN. 

It is announced that the Assyrian 
is invading the country. 

(But the Personal use is not 
so necessary as in Latin, except 
with the Adjectives @avepds and 
d7Aos, § 198.) 


Quasi-Passive Verbs. 
156 For the Passive of one Verb the Active of another Verb is 


sometimes used: 

&i.g., Facio, I make, fio, I am 
made. 

(But ‘fit ab aliquo’’ is not 
usual.) 


And to with the Genitive 
may be used of the Agent: 

tro Tov maidds arébavev, he 
was killed by his son. 
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The Passive as Middle. 
The Passive Voice is often 
used Reflexively : 


157 (1) Direct Reflexive: action 
performed on oneself : 
f.g., 
Fertur moriturus in _hostes. 
VIRG. 
He dashes into the foemen to his 
death. 


158 (2) Indirect Reflexive: ac- 
tion performed for oneself: 
- By., 

Virgines longam indutae vestem 
canentes ibant. Liv. 

Virgins clad in long robes pro- 
ceeded singing. 

Note.—Observe that in the 
first instance, fertur = se fert, 
Direct Object; in the second, 
indutae implies ‘‘ sibi induunt,”’ 
they put on themselves, Indirect 
Object. 

The first, or Direct, use is 
very common in Latin, lavor, 
I wash myself, exercemur, we 
exercise ourselves, colliguntur, 
they assemble; the second, 
or Indirect, use is in Prose 
almost confined to the Passive 
160 Participles of Verbs ‘‘to put 

on,” ‘‘to put off’. 

In Poetry it is often used 
otherwise : 


159 


The Middle Voice. 


The Middle Voice has two 
main uses: 

(1) Direct Reflexive : action 
performed on oneself : 

fi.g., 

ot "EAAnves TO maAat érpamrovto 
mpos Anotetav. THUC. 


The Greeks turned (themselves) 
of old to brigandage. 


(2) Indirect Reflexive: ac- 
tion performed for oneself : 

E.g., 

70 OvaTuxés yap niyéver apu- 
vetat. Kur. 

For courage wards off misfortune 
from (viz., for) ctself. 

From the latter, the Middle 
comes to be used: e.g., 

(a) Of responsibility for an 
act (the ‘‘Causal Middle ’’): 
didaokopma: tov viov, I get my 
son taught. 

(5) Of a mental, as contrasted 
with a physical, act: aipéw, I 
take, aipotpa, I choose. 

(c) In a special, rather than 
a literal sense: orévdw, I pour 
libations, orévdona, I make a 
truce. 

Obs.—The Reflexive Middle, — 
both Direct and Indirect, is, like 
the Reflexive Pronoun, some- 
times used as Reciprocal : 
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Oculos horrenda in virgine fixus. 
VIRG. 
Fixing his eyes upon the dreadful 


161 mad, 


Inutile ferrum cingitur. ViRG. 
He girds on the useless steel. 


_ (Virgil is specially fond of 
these ‘‘Greek Middles,” as 
they are called.) 


Deponents. 


oOovvrar womep ves. THEOC. 

They hustle like swine. 

dtadeyopeOa, we converse together. 

(The Direct use is less com- 
mon than the Indirect: éAovcer 
éavtnv, She washed herself, not 
éAXovcato ; but AevKdov xpca éAov- 
cato. Kur. She washed her 
white skin.) 


Deponents. 


162 Many Deponents, being in reality Direct Reflexives, take some 


case other than the Accusative: e.g., 


Utor gladio, I employ myself with 


a sword. 


Reminiscor ejus, J remind myself 


of him. 


xpopa. side, I employ myself 
with a sword. 

pepvnpat adrod, I remind myself 
of him. 


Several Verbs are half-deponent, vzz., Active in the Present,. 


Deponent in some other tense: 


Especially in the Perfect: 
vaudeo, gavisus sum. 

Note. — Coeptus sum _ is 
usual with a Passive Infinitive, 
but in a Past sense (coepi being 
Present) : 

Bello premi sunt coepti. NEp. 


They began to be oppressed by the 
war. . 


Especially in the Future : 
GKOUW, AkOVTOpaL. 

On the other hand, the Pre- 
sent is sometimes Deponent, | 
other tenses Active: dA‘oKxopat, 
L am caught ; but Aor. éadwv, 
Perf. éaAwxa. Note, too, the 
Strong Perfects dAwAa, rérouba, 


from 6AAvpat, we(Bopar (Middles). 


163 Deponents and Middles admit of a Passive sense in some 


tenses : 
Especially in the Past Parti- 


ciple and the Gerundive : comi- 
tor, I accompany ; comitatus, 


Especially in the Weak Aor- 
ist Passive and Perfect Passive : 
€.g., npn, (1) he was taken, (2) 
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accompanied ; vereor, I fear ; 
verendus, terrible. 


164 But this cannot be assumed 


of any verb or tense: thus, be- 
side verendus, terrible, we have 
veritus, fearing. So amplexus 
always means embracing. 

Note 1.—A few are both 
Active and Passive: e.g., meri- 
tus, deserving or deserved. 

Note 2.—Even Deponents 
governing the Ablative (less 
often the Genitive) may be 
Passive in these parts: utendus, 
to be used (so obliviscendus, 
oblitus, Virc.). 

Obs.—Throughout, the Ger- 
undive of Deponents is more 
Passive than the Participle. 


———— 


he was chosen ; eipyacrat, (1) he 
has done, (2) tt has been done. 


Note.—Middle and Passive 
Tenses. 

The Present, Imperfect and 
Perfect may be either Middle 
or Passive, but not the Future > 
or Aorist: 

(a) The Aorist Middle is never 
Passive ; but the Aorist Passive 
is often Middle: e.g., ‘‘I took 
part in politics ’’ is either éroAu- 
Tevoapnv OY erodcrevOyv. 

(6) The Future Middle is 
Passive only in a few verbs, 
TYLNTOMAL, OTVYHT OPAL, OiKkHTOpAL, 
TTEPHTOpMAL, OPEeAnTopa. 

rs” I shall be loosed, Avby- 


copa, not Avoopat. 


THE MOODS. 


165 The Moods express the “ mode’’ or manner in which a thing 


is regarded—the ‘‘ mood ”’ of the speaker. 


The Indicative. 


andiate). It is used: 


(a) In Main Clauses: 


166 The Indicative regards a thing as a fact (indico, -are, I state or 


(a) In Main Clauses: 


Here it expresses either (1) a Direct Statement (§ 329), or 


(2) a Direct Question (§ 335). 
Observe the difference be- 


Note.—The Past Indicative 


tween the English and the with dy expresses a potential 


Latin idiom in Melius est, 2 


‘would be’’ better. 


‘“‘would”’ or ‘“‘should”’ (§ 218). 
Note xpy, at would be better. 
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(6) In Subordinate Clauses: 


(5) In Subordinate Clauses: 


The Indicative is used in all sub-clauses which are of a purely 


descriptive character. 


The following require special 
notice : 

(1) The use of the Perfects 
Indicative of indefinite fre- 
quency, with quum, ubt, qui, 
ete. (§ 419). 

(2) The occasional use of 
dum with the Present In- 
dicative, even when_ subor- 
dinate to Oratio Obliqua (s 
424). 

(3) The use of the Indicative 
generally in sub-clauses of 
Oratio Obliqua, when these 
represent a parenthetic remark 
of the author. 

¥==” In all these the Indica- 
tive expresses a fact, viz., as 
contrasted with a purpose or 
consequence. 


The following require special 
notice : 

(1) The Future Indicative of 
Purpose with as, dws, ootis 
($ 462). 

(2) The Past Indicative with 
iva. (or ws) and ¢?, to express a 
Purpose or Hypothesis which 
is unfulfilled (3 386). 

(3) The Indicative generally 
with doBotvpa: uy, of a fear which 
amounts to a belief ($ 372). 

(4) The Indicative of Indirect 
Speech with 6m, or of Indirect 
Questions, in primary time or 
in the vivid past (§ 353). 

4==~ In all these the Indica- 
tive expresses a fact, v1z., what 
is definite, as contrasted with 
what is indefinite. 


The Imperative. 


167 The Imperative (impero, I command) is used only in Main . 


Clauses, to express a Direct Command. 


Note.-—The forms in _ -to, 
both Second and Third Person, 
are used only in legal and 
poetic phrases, and in treaties : 


Nec foedera sunto. VIRG. 
Let there be no truce between them. 


Note.—oitc? 
you know what you ought to 
do, lit., do—you know that 
which, rovro 6 (you ought to 
do). 
do, you know how). 


Ly “A 
otv 6 dpacor, 


So oic6’ &s roingor (lit., 


($ 137.) 
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The Conjunctive. 


168 
regards it as a conception. 


While the Indicative regards a thing as a fact, the Conjunctive 


The term ‘‘Conjunctive’’ refers to the use of the mood in a 
Subordinate Sentence, as something “‘ conjoined’”’ to the Main 
Sentence; the term ‘‘Subjunctive’’ expresses the subordinate 


character of that Conjunction. 


In Latin the term ‘Con- 
junctive’’ is generally used 
merely as an alternative name 
for the Subjunctive. 

In all its uses the Subjunc- 
tive may be either ‘‘ Primary” 
or ‘‘ Historic,” according to 
the Tenses used ($ 344). 

(a2) In Main Clauses: 

(1) Jussave : 

Exhortation (First Person) 
and wishes (all three persons). 

Note also ne dixeris, do not 
speak—a command. 

(2) Potential: e.g., dicat 
aliquis, someone might say. 

(3) Deltberative: e.9., 

Quid agamus ? 

What are we to do? 

(6) InSubordinate Clauses: 

(1) Final, including Verbs 
of fearing, entreating, striving ; 
tinal dum, qui, quominus, etc. 

Consecutive, including accidit 
ut, Consecutive qui, quin, etc. 

(The Subj. with quum is 
perhaps half-oblique, § 171.) 
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In Greek the term ‘ Con- 
junctive’’ is generally used to 
include the Subjunctive and 
‘“ Optative ”’ (opto, J wish). 

The Subjunctive and Opta- 
tive are, so to speak, the 
‘major’? and ‘‘minor keys ”’ 
of the same mood. 

(a) In Main Clauses: 

(1) Jussive : 

Subj.,  Ex- 
hortation (1st 
Pers.). Note 
also py A€Eps. 

(2) Potentwal: 


Optative, 
Wishes (First, 
Second and 
Third Persons). 

Optative with 
dv: Néyor ay Ts. 

(3) Delsbera- 
tive: Subj., ri 
TPATTWLEV ; 

(b) In Subordinate Clauses : 

(1) Final : 

Subjunctive | Optative in 
(including |Historic time. 
Verbs of Fear- 
ing). | 

Baiver iva dy. 


He goes to see. 


€Bn iva idor. 
He went to see. 


171 


(2) Hypothetic: of conditions 
implying doubt (§ 398). 

Si possit, adsit, he would be 
here to-morrow, tf he could ; 
si posset, adesset, he would be 
here now, tf he could (but he 
can’t). 

(3) Oblique Quotation : 

Indirect Questions. 

Rogo quid feceris. 

I ask what you have done. 

Similarly the Subjunctive is 
used in clauses subordinate to 
the Infinitive of Oratio Obli- 
gua, or to another Subjunctive 
(§ 473). Both of these come 
under the head of Oblique. 


CONFUNCTIVE MOOD. 
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(2) Hypothetic Indefinite : 

av with Sub-| Plain Opta- 
junct. (Priin.). | tive (Hist.). 

This includes «i, do7ts, érecdy, 
€ws, mplv, éav, Eredav, oTav. 

(Such Clauses may have 
also a Future sense.) 

(3) Oblique Optative 
Quotation : | only. 








Indirect speech with or, and 
Indirect Questions : historic. 

Similarly the Optative is 
used in clauses subordinate 
to Historic Oratio Obliqua of 
all kinds (on, Infinitive, or 
Participle), or to another 
Optative (§ 473). 


This includes Clauses which are “ virtually Oblique” (§ 476), 
e.g., ‘‘ they praised him because (they said) he was good ’’. 


Note. — Deliberative Ques- 
tions retain, of course, when In- 
direct, the Subjunctive, which 
was used in the Direct. 


Note.—In Indirect Delibera- 
tive Questions the Subjunctive 
is retained, or, in historic time, 
turned into the Optative. 


The Infinitive. 


172 The Infinitive is so called as being without limitation (finzs) 
in point of Number and Person. 


The Infinitive is a Verbal Noun, viz., a Verb and a Noun. 
As a Verb it has Tenses and Voices, may have a Subject and 
an Object, and can be qualified by an Adverb; as a Nouwn it is 
Neuter in Gender, and may itself play the part of Subject, 
Object, etc., of a Sentence; e.¢., 
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Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori. Hor. 

To die for one’s country 1s sweet 
and noble (Subject). 


Errare, nescire, decipi et malum 
et turpe ducimus. Cic. 

To err, to be ignorant, to be deceived, 
we deem both an evil and a disgrace 
(Object). 


Cf, in English :— 


els olwvos apioros apveoOar wept 
matpyns. Hom. To fight for one’s 
country is the one best omen (Subject). 

Ovx al Tpixes movotvow at AevKAL 
gpovey. White hairs do not make 
wisdom (Object). 

(To the Infinitive so used 
as Subject or Object 70 is often 
prefixed.) 


‘For not to have been dipped in Lethé’s stream 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die.”’ 


Observe, however, that in English (1) the Infinitive is often 
represented by a participle in -ing, e.g., ‘‘dying for one’s 


country,” etc.; (2) the Infinitive is often anticipated by ‘it 


‘it is noble to die,”’ ete. 


9, 


173 Note.—It is mainly as a Nominative or Accusative that the 


plain Infinitive can, as a rule, be used. 


For other uses, viz., as Gen- 
itive, Dative, and Ablative, or 
after a Preposition, the Gerund 
takes its place; and in certain 
idioms the Supine is used. 


The Infinitive ‘‘ supplements ’ 


But this may be extended 
by the Addition of the Article ; 
when the Infinitive can be 
declined throughout: 76 Ave, 


Tov Avev, TO Avetv. 


"in some way the action of the 


Main Verb. It has two main uses: 


1. The Prolative Infinitive 


1. The Prolative Infinitive 


carries on (profero) the meaning of Indeterminate Verbs— 
verbs incomplete in themselves (& 20) : 


Possunt, quia posse videntur. 
They have the power, because 


VIRG. 
they seem to have it. 


ToApnoov 6pOas ppovety. AESCH. 
Dare to be right-minded (sapere 
aude—Hor.). 
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(With Impersonal Verbs (e.g., ‘‘it behoves us to-stay’’) the 
Infinitive is Nominative; with Transitive Verbs (e.g., ‘I dare 
to-speak’’) it is Direct Accusative; with Intransitive Verbs (e.g., 
‘‘T seem to-see’’), or with Transitive Verbs which take another 
Object (e.g., “1 teach him to-ride’’), it is Cognate Accusative. 
The Infinitive of Oratio Obliqua is an instance of this last.) 


Obs.—The Prolative Infini- 
tive is not so common in Latin 
as in English: e.g., many 
Verbs (e.g., command, advise, 
beg) take wt with Subjunctive 
(§ 355). 


Obs.—The Prolative Infini- 
tive in Greek is much wider 
than in Latin, corresponding 
roughly to the English use, 
and including, e.g., verbs of com- 
manding and the like (§ 355). 


(This is sometimes called the Supplementary Infinitive, because 
it supplements, or fills in, the sense.) 


1752. The Epexegetic Infini- 


tive. 


2. The Epexegetic Infini- 
tive. 


The Epexegetic or ‘‘ Explanatory”’ Infinitive is used after 
Verbs, otherwise complete in themselves, to express the bear- 


ing of an action. 
Cognate Accusative. 


Its use is chiefly poetic, and 
occurs mainly with Verbs of 
going, sending, giving : 

Venatrix, dederatque comam dif- 
fundere ventis. VIRG. 

A huntress, and she had given her 
hair to the breezes to dishevel. 

(More often, the Supine in 
-wm or the Gerundive takes the 
place of the Epexegetic Infini- 
tive in Latin. Thus, diffundere 
would probably appear in Prose 
as diffundendam.) 


It may be regarded as an extension of the 


It 1s more common in poetry 
than in prose, and occurs mainly 
with Verbs of going, sending, 
gwing, appointing : 

“Apyet dveidn kat Bovywv érawe- 

oes 

dvépows peper Oar trapadidu. 
Kur. The taunts of Argives, the 
praises of Phrygians I give to the 
winds to sweep away. 

Under this head come the 
Infinitives after Gore, é¢ Gre 
and zpiv. 
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176 The Absolute Infinitive. The Absolute Infinitive. 


The Infinitive is used absolutely in certain constructions, 


dependent on some verb understood. 


The Exclamatory Infini- 
tive 


depends on some Verb, ¢.g., of speaking, understood : 
is therefore in the Accusative :— 


Te nunc, mea Terentia, sic vexari, 


sic jacere! Cic. 
To think of your now being so 
troubled, so prostrated, Terentia ! 


So often in the form of: a 
half-question : 
Mene incepto desistere victam ? 


Virg. Am I to desist from my 
enterprise defeated ? 


(The Infinitive of Rhetorical 
Questions in Oratio Obliqua is 
similar to this last (§ 485).) 

The Historic Infinitive de- 
pends on some such Verb as 
began ; its Subject is therefore 
Nominative. Only the Present 
Infinitive is so used. It is fre- 
quent in sharp narrative in 
prose. 


Tum pius Aeneas humeris abscin- 


dere vestem. VIRG. 
Then duteous Aeneas rent his 
cloak from his shoulders. 


The Exclamatory Infini- 
tive 
its Subject 


tovtov O¢ vBpilev, dvamveiv de. 
Dem. To think of his waxing im- 
solent, and recovering spirit ! 

The Infinitive of Wishes 
and Commands: after, ¢.g., 
ddre, understood ; Subject, Accu- 
sative : 

Oeoi moXtrat, py pe dovdcias 
Tuxev. AuscH. Godsof my country, 
grant that I fall not into slavery. 

(This is common in Letters, 
Laws, and Treaties, after xe- | 
Aever, edofe, understood.) 

The Parenthetic Infinitive : 
often with ws, @.g., ws eimeiv, 80 
to speak; also éAtyou dev, al- 
most, éuot doxeiv, apparently. 

(While the other Absolute 
Infinitives are Prolative in char- 
acter, the Parenthetic Infinitive 
is Epexegetic.) 

N.B.—The Historic Infini- 
tive is not used in Greek. 


The Infinitive with Substantives and Adjectives. 


177. A Prolative Infinitive is sometimes used with Substantives 
and Adjectives, on the analogy of that with verbs: The chief 
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ideas so expressed are those of desire, fitness, custom, and their 


opposites : 


Virginibus Tyriis mos est gestare 
pharetram. VIRG. 

It is the custom of Tyrian maidens 
to bear the quiver. 

Soli cantare periti Arcades. VIRG. 

The Arcadians alone are skilled to 
sing. 


In Latin, this use is chiefly 
poetic. 


doxed ovx wpa elvar xabevdoer. 
XEN. It does not seem to be a fit 
hour for sleeping. 

@cmicroKxAed, ixavwrarov eireiv 
Kal yv@va kat mpaga. Lys. 

Themistocles, a man most clever at 


speaking, deciding, acting. 


In Greek, this use is common 
both in prose and poetry. 


The Subject and Predicate of the Infinitive. 
(1) The ‘Accusative and Infinitive”’. 


178 The Subject of the Infinitive is usually Accusative, and the 
Predicate, where there is one, is in agreement: 


Galbam et Africanum doctos 
fuisse traditum est. Clic. 

It has been recorded that Galba 
and Africanus were learned. 


ti On Kpives TéAXov elvar 6A Buw- 
tatov ; Hopt. 

Why do you consider that Tellus is 
the happiest of mankind ¢ 


(2) The “Nominative and Infinitive ”. 


179 If the Subject of a Prolative Infinitive is the Subject also of 


the main Verb, the Predicate is usually Nominative: 


Socrates parens philosophiae jure 
dici potest. Crc. 

Socrates may rightly be called the 
father of philosophy. 

(Where the Subject is men- 
tioned afresh, the Accusative is 
used : 

Sapientem civem me et esse et 
numerari volo. Crc. 

I wish both to be and to be con- 
sidered a wise citizen. 


ov yap doxety dpurtos aAX’ elvar 
OéXa. ALScH. 

For he wishes not to appear, but to 
be most noble. 


N.B.—This applies in Greek 
to all Infinitival uses: 


Kexparnke Pidirmos TW TPOTEPOS 
Tpos TOS Mpaypaor ytyverOat. 
Dem. 

Philip has prevailed by always 
being on the scene first. 
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But simply, Sapiens civis esse 
volo.) 


This is called ‘‘ Nominative 
Attraction ’’. 


(3) The Infinitive after ‘Dative Verbs”. 
180 If a Verb governs an Object in the Dative and an Infinitive, 


the Predicate is often Dative: 
Licet esse beatis. Hor. 
It is allowed (to them) to be 
happy. 
. . . Mediocribus esse poetis 


Non homines, non di, non con- 
cessere columnae. Hor. 

Nor: men, nor gods, nor publishers 

have ever allowed poets to be mediocre. 
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evdaipoow tiv eet yever Gar. 
Dem. Itis allowed to you to be happy. 


So with the Genitive : 

éd€ovro Kupou ws tpoOvporarov 
yiyvesOar. XEN. They begged Cyrus 
to be as zealous as possible. 

(This applies also to the Par- 
ticiple, ¢e.g., after aivOdvopat.) 


But in such cases the Predicate is as often drawn into the 


usual Accusative of an Infinitival Clause: 


Est mihi supplicii causa, fuisse 
piam. Ov. 

It is to me a ground for punish- 
ment, that I have been true. 


évouilov aitois mpoonKew aya- 
Govs efvar. Lys. 

They thought it was fitting for 
them to be good. 


(With Participles used Adverbially the Accusative is often 


the more logical construction. Thus, ‘‘ It seemed good to them, 
sailing out of the harbour, to engage the enemy’’: to use the 
Dative here would mean that their decision was only formed 


after they had left the harbour. 


Placuit eis portu egressos cum 
hostibus pugnare.) 


182 The Supine. 


The Supine in -wm is the 
Accusative, that in -w the Abla- 
tive (or Dative = wt) of a Verbal 
Noun, Fourth Declension. 

(1) The Supine in -wm ex- 
presses Purpose, chiefly after 


So— 

edogev avdtors TOU Atevos éxmrAev- 
cavras paxerOat Tois ToAEuiots. ) 
Note 1.—Further uses of the 

Epexegetic Infinitive. 

The Infinitive was originally 
the Dative of a Feminine Noun 
(-ac = y), expressing the In- 
direct Object. Hence— 

(1) The occasional use, in 
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Verbs of coming, goimg, and 
sending : 

Spectatum veniunt, veniunt spec- 
tentur ut ipsae. Ov. 

They come to see, and to be seen 
themselves. 


(Probably Cognate 
sative.) ; 

(2) The Supine in -w is used 
in an explanatory sense with 
Adjectives such as factlis, and 
with fas, nefas : 


Accu- 


Nec visu facilis nec dictu adfabilis 
ulli. Vira. 


Not easy for anyone to look on or 
address. 


Note.—The Future Infini- 
tive Passive is really a use of 
the Supine in -wm. Thus: 

Dixit urbem captum iri. 


He said that it was being gone to 
capture the city. 


184 The Gerund and Gerun- 


dive. 

The Gerund is a Substantive 
and Active, the Gerundive an 
Adjective and Passive. They 
have two uses: 

(a) The Gerund and Gerun- 
dive express verbal action. 

Here the Gerund supplies the 
Cases wanting to the Infinitive: 


E.g., Et propter vitam vivendi 
perdere causas. JUV. 

And for the sake of life, to lose all 
that makes life worth living. 


Poetry, of the Epexegetic Infi- 


nitive to express Purpose after 


Verbs of coming and going: 


, N y 
pavOavew yap nKopev. Sopu. 
For we are come to learn. 


So, often in Homer, By dé 
Géav, he set off running (to run).- 

(2) The use of the Epexegetic 
Infinitive in a quasi-passive 
sense with Substantives and 
Adjectives: peilov » pépev, too 
great to bear (1.e., to be borne, 
for one to bear it) ; Gadpua idéoban, 
a wonder to behold (1.e., to be 
beheld); Sewvds ideiv, terrible to 
see (1.e., to be seen), from which 
distinguish carefully devds idetv, 
clever at seeing (§ 177). 

(The term ‘‘ Epexegetic”’ is 
often confined to this quasi- 
passive use.) 


Note 2.—The Infinitive with 
the Article. 

The Article ro may be prefixed 
to the Infinitive in any of the 
above uses of the Nominative 
and Accusative: e.g., 

70 Spav ovx nOéAnoav. Soru. 

They did not wish to do it. 

Its addition makes other 
Cases also possible : 

irelyovTo Tpos TOV TOTALOV TOU 
meety érOupia. THUC. 


They hastened towards the river in 
eagerness to drink, 
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The Accusative is used only 
with a Preposition : 


Mores puerorum se inter luden- 
dum detegunt. Quint. The charac- 
ter of boys reveals ttself in their play. 


185 The Gerundive, however, is 


preferred to the Gerund with 
Transitive Verbs (except in the 
Genitive Plural, to avoid the 
sound of a double -orum): 

In voluptate spernenda virtus vel 
maxime cernitur. Clic. 

Virtue is most specially seen in 
despising pleasure. 

N.B.— The Gerund and 
Gerundive have no_ subject 
expressed. 

(As the Gerundive is Passive, 
it can be used only with Verbs 
governing a direct Accusative. 
Thus : 


Ferocia ad non parendum senatui. 
Liv. Frerceness in not obeying the 
senate (not senatum). 

Utendus, potiundus, fruendus 
are exceptional.) 

(b) The Gerund and Gerun- 
dive express obligation. 

Here the Gerundive is with 
Transitive Verbs not merely op- 
tional, but necessary: Eundum 
est, we must go (Gerund); but 

Delenda est Carthago. CarTo. 


Carthage must be destroyed (Ger- 
undive). | 
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So with a Preposition : 

év ta gpovetv yourros Bios. 
SopH. 

The most pleasing life lies in being 
wise. 

Obs. 1.—This prefixing of the 
Article makes possible long 
Infinitival Sentences with a 
separate Subject: 

76 LeXorovvynciovs attois py 
BoynPpoa rapécyey piv Sapiwv 
KoAaow. THUC. 

The fact that the Peloponnesians 
did not help them enabled you to 
chastise the Samians. 

(See on the “‘ Noun-Making”’ 
Article, § 90.) 

Obs. 2.—The Genitive of 
the Infinitive, with or without 
évexa, often expresses purpose: 

To b€ Anotixov Mivws Kabype 
éx THS Oadacons Tov TAS ToT ddboUS 
paddXov teva avtw. THUC. 

Minos proceeded to sweep piracy 
from the seas, that his revenue nught 
reach him more easily. 


The Verbal Adjectives 

(1) In -réos, -réov express 
obligation : -réos of Transitive, 
-reov usually of Intransitive 
Verbs: -iréov éoriv, we must go 
(or iréa éoriv, Neuter Plural): | 

ov yap mpo THs adnOeias TYun- 
Téos avynp. Prat. For aman must 
not be accounted before truth. 
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188 Obs.—The Agent () is usu- 
. ally Dative (§ 287); but (2) 
with Verbs governing the 
Dative, a with the Ablative is 
used for clearness : 

(1) Caesari omnia uno tempore 
erant agenda. Cars. Caesar had to 
do everything at the same time. 

(2) Civibus est a vobis consulen- 
dum. Clic. 

You must consult for the good of 
the citizens, 


Note 1.—The Gerundive is 
used with do, curo, loco: 
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Caesar pontem in Arare facien- 


dum curat. Caks. 
Cesar has a bridge made over the 
Arar. 
190 Note 2—The Gerundive 
sometimes expresses possi- 
bility : 


Votaque pro domina vix numer- 
anda facit. T1s. —Vows that can 
scarce be numbered. 


Obs. The see ai is Dative 
($ 289), even with Verbs govern- 
ing the Dative; but (2) often 
an Accusative, as if after Se, is 
used : 

(1) BonOnréov éoTi Tos mpay- 
paow viv. Dem. - 

You must support your interests. 

(2) zovay 686v va tpewréov Kat 
wpos tTiva; AR. 

What way and to whom must we 
turn ? 


Note.— -réov is often used of 
Transitive Verbs: 

KaTagTaTéov apxovTa THS 710- 
Aews. Pat. 

We must appoint a ruler of our 
city. 

(2) Verbal Adjectives in -tos 
and -rov express possibility : 


s , 9 ca 
apa ypuKtov eotiw ni; AR. 
Can we grunt? 

dvcAvrots yaAKevpaciv. AESCH. 


Bonds hard to loose. 


: The Participle. 


The Participle is so called as ‘“‘ participating ’’ in the character 
both of a Verb and Adjective. Its uses are threefold: (1) 
Adjectival, e.g., ‘‘the dead man”; (2) Adverbial, e.g., ‘‘ hearing 
this, he was wroth’’; (3) Supplementary, e.g., “I saw him 
running ” 


191 


1. The Participle as Adjective. 


192 The Participle may qualify a Noun like an mer It here 
often resembles a Relative Clause. 
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Timotheus a patre acceptam 
gloriam multis auxit virtutibus. 
NEP. 

Timotheus increased by many 
virtues the glory which he had 
inherited from his father. 


The Definite Article is usual 
here: ¢€.¢., ot xabeornkores vopor, 
the established laws ; rav xabec- 
THKOTWY vouwr Tis (NOt KabeoTHKwS 
vopos tis), an established law. 


From its use as Simple Predicate with the Verb “to be”’ 


come the Periphrastic Tenses, § 211. 


It may also, like an Ad- 


jective, be used as a Tertiary Predicate, especially with the 
Verb ‘‘to have’’; or as a Substantive (§ 55). 


Obs.—‘‘ Those flying’’ must 
not be translated ‘‘illi fugi- 
entes,”’ but ‘“‘illi qui fugiunt”’ 
or fugientes. 


Obs.—‘‘ Those flying’? must 
not be translated éxetvot ot pev- 
yovres, but éxetvor ot pevyovow 
or simply of devyovres. 


2. The Participle as Adverb. 


193 The Participle—sometimes with a Particle—may express the 


meaning of an Adverbial Sentence: e.y., 


Time (on the Tenses see 
< 216) : 

Plato scribens est mortuus. 

Plato died while 
mg. 

Cause (sometimes with wt, 
utpote, tanquam) : 


Cic. 
he was writ- 


Probro respersus est, tanquam 
scyphum furatus. Tac. 

He was disgraced for having 
stolen a goblet. 


Purpose (Future Participle, 
sometimes with tanquam) : 


Galli venerunt legionem Roman- 
am oppugnaturi. Liv. 

The Gauls came to attack the 
Roman legion. 


Time (to the Present dua or 
peragy may be added) : 

Nexws petagi épvocwv érav- 
caro. Hot. Necho stopped i the 
middle of digging the canal. 

Cause (often with ds or 
are) : 

6 5¢ Kipos, are mats dv, 7d5eTo 
TH oTOAH. XEN. 

Cyrus, being a ehild, was delighted 
with the robe. 

Purpose (Future Participle, 
often with as or the Article) : 

ovAdap Paver Kipov, ws azro- 
KTev@v. XEN. 


He arrests Cyrus, with the inten- 
tion of putting him to death. 
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Condition : 


Si latet ars prodest; affert de- 
prensa pudorem. Ov. 

If art be concealed, it profits; af 
detected, it brings shame. 


So Means, Concession (with 
quamvis), Comparison (quas7), 
etc. 


Condition (Negative py, § 
491): 

ovk Gy dvvato, py Kapoor, 
evdarovery. Kur. You could not 
be happy, tf you did not work. 

So Means, Concession (with 
xairep, § 440), Comparison 
(with ds), etc. 


194 Itis also often used to express Attendant Circumstances 


or Manner, as a mere Adverb: e.y., 


Rhenus per fines Trevirorum 
citatus fertur. CaEs. 

The Rhine flows rapidly through 
the territory of the Treviri. 


Ti pabwy, ti raGwy, lit., learning 
what? suffering what ? 

Ti padovres Euaptupettre; Dem. 
Why did you give evidence ? 


Note——The Participle Absolute 


The “ Ablative Absolute ’”’ 
(a Noun and Participle in the 
Ablative) is an Ablative of 
Accompaniment (§ 272) : 

Regibus exactis consules creati 
sunt. Liv. 

The kings having been expelled, 
consuls were elected. 


(Instead of a Participle, a 


Second Noun in the Ablative 


is often added : 


Nil desperandum Teucro duce et 
auspice Teucro. Hor. 

We must not despair under 
Teucer’s leadership and auspices.) 


195 is so called as apparently standing apart from the Main Sen- 
tence: it is really a Case usage. 


(1) The “Genitive Absolute” 
(a Noun and Participle in the 
Genitive) is a Genitive of 
Origin (§ 264): 

taut émpayOn Kovwvos otpary- 
youvtos. Isocr. 

These things were done when 
Conon was general, 

(2) The Accusative Absolute 
is an Adverbial Accusative (§ 
233), confined mainly to a few 
impersonals, éfdv, d€éov, rapov : 

ade phoxrovos, ovdev d€ov, yeyova. 
Hor. I have slain my brother when 
there was no need. 


197 Obs.—An Adverbial Participle and a Verb are often used 


where we use two Coordinate Verbs and a Copula: 


64 TI. 


Torquatus Gallum caesum torque 


spoliavit. Liv. 
Torquatus slew the Gaul and 
despoiled him of his necklace. 
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Oédeus Te petlov 7 Kataxteivat 
pe éXwov; Sopx. 

Dost thou wish more than to take 
and slay me ? 


3. The Supplementary Participle 


completes the meaning of certain verbs, like the Supplementary 
Infinitive ($ 174), with which it sometimes alternates. 


This use is rare in Latin, 
except after Verbs of seewng, 
hearing, announcing, finding, 
representing : 

Parvam te roscida mala vidi cum 
matre legentem. VIRG. 

I saw thee, a little girl, plucking 
dewy apples with thy mother. 

So in many phrases, where 
‘“‘esse’’ is sald to be under- 
stood : 


Pons in Hibero prope effectus 
nuntiabatur. CaEs. 
The bridge over the Ebro was re- 


ported as almost finished. 


Observe also. the following, 
in which the Participle and 
Substantive are equivalent to 
a Substantive and Genitive, or 
to an entire Clause: 


Occisus Caesar pessimum facinus 
videbatur. Tac. 

The murder of Caesar seemed a 
vile crime. 

Ante urbem conditam conden- 
damve. Liv. 

Béfore the city was built or was 
a- building. 


(a) yxalpw, rejoice; a&yxPopat, 
grieve ; aiocxdvopar*, am a- 
shamed : | 

xaipw ye dtadeydpevos ois 
apodpa mpecBitas. Prat. I re- 
joice to converse with the very old. 


(b) dpxopar, begin; mwavopat *, 
cease ; Siatehéw, continue : 

mavoa A€yovoa. Eur. Cease to 
speak. (yeAGvras éyOpovs tavao- 
pev. SopH. We will stop our enemies 
from laughing.) 

(c) tuyxdvw, happen; 0dva, 
antwtpate ; avOdvw, escape 
notice : 

ervxov é€v tH ayopa émAtrar 
xaGevdovres. THUC. 

Hoplites happened to be sleeping 
an the market-place. 

(d) Verbs of knowing and 
perceiving, and some others: 
dpdu, pavOdvw*, otda*, péepynpar™, 
daivopar™, dyyé\dw, pavepds ecipi, 
Sijdos eipi, etc. (see Indirect 
Speech, § 350): 

- OnAos Hv Kipos orevowv, XEN. 

It was clear Cyrus was ina hurry. 
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(All these instances are in reality an extension of the Adjec- 


tival or Adverbial Participle.) 


199 Remark.—The Past Parti- 


ciple Active. 


The want of this may be 
supplied in several ways: 

(1) With a Deponent, trans- 
late literally: haec locutus abiit, 
having so said he departed. 

(2) With a Transitive Verb, 
turn into the Passive : his factis 
abiit, having so done he departed. 

(3) With an Intransitive 
Verb, cum with Subjunctive 
must be used: cum venisset 
abit, having come he departed. 

G@ In (2) the Ablative 
Absolute must not be used if 
the Participle can be attached 
to the Subject or Object: 

Graeci Trojam captam in- 
cenderunt, the Greeks having 
captured Troy burnt wt (not 
‘“Trojaé capté eam incende- 
runt ’’). 

(The want of a Present Parti- 
ciple Passive can be strictly 
supplied by cum with Sub- 
junctive ; but often the Past 
Participle is loosely used : e.., 
being attacked, ‘‘ quum oppug- 
naretur,’’ or, often, ‘‘ oppug- 
Natus ”’.) 


Kemark.—The Supplemen- 
tary Infinitive and Parti- 
ciple. 


The Verbs marked * may 
take also an Infinitive, but in 
a different sense: ¢.y., 

(a) aioyvvoyo tov, I am 
ashamed (of) doing (something 
which I am doing); aicyvvopa 
mwovetv, 1 am ashamed to do 
(something which I am _ not 
doing). 

(b) wavopat rpartwv, I desist 
from doing (something I have 
been doing some time) ; zavopat 
mpatrev, almost I abstain from 
the act—I give up the idea of 
it. 

(d) atvopor addicav, I am 
clearly guilty; patvopa dduxetv, 
I appear to be yuilty. 

olda aAnbevwy, I know I am. 
telling the truth; otda dAn- 
Gevev, I know how to tell the 
truth. 

So pavOavw, péeuvnpa, érAav- 
Odvopo. with Infinitive, I learn,. 
remember, forget how to do. 
a thing; while dyyéAAw with 
the Infinitive often expresses. 
a@ command. 
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The Tenses. 


200 The force of the Tenses cannot be properly realised unless it 


is understood that they represent not merely the time of an 


action, but also its character. 


Thus in Past time we have 


(1) ‘‘he wrote,”’ mere action ; (2) ‘‘ he was writing,’ incomplete 


action ; (3) ‘‘ he had written,’’ complete action. 


And action may 


be represented in the same ways also in Present and Future time. 
In a full Tense system there should therefore be 3 x 3 =9 distinct 


forms. 
to fulfil a double duty. 


But, owing to vacancies, some of the Tense-forms have 


Thus, both in Greek and Latin, the Present and Future have 
to express both mere action and incomplete action. 


In Latin also the Perfect ex- 
presses both complete action 
in Present time—the ‘ Perfect 
Proper’’; and mere action in 
Past time—the ‘‘ Aoristic Per- 
fect’. 


Past Time. 


Present Time. 


In Greek the Latin Perfect 
is represented by two distinct 
forms, the Perfect and the 
Aorist. On the other hand, 
the Future Perfect is rare in 
Greek. 


Future Time. 


M { he wrote he writes he will write 
nae — seribit scribet 
Action. lepa } ; 
ypaer ypawer 
I let he was writing hewsariting he will be writang 
satires as eenvenat seribit scribet 
Action. ; , 
eypae ypape ypaye 
C let | he had written he has written he will have written 
a aaah scripserat scripsit scripserit 
Action. le ; . ¥ 
éyeypade yeypage [yeypadas état] 


The Present Tense. 


(1) Mere action in Present time, he writes, (2) Incomplete 
action in Present time, he is writting. 
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The ‘‘ Historic Present ’”’ is often used in narrative for a Past 
tense, as in English: e.7., : 


Devolat et supra caput. adstitit. Aapetov kai TWapucaridos y'y- 
VIRG. vovtat matdes dvo. XEN. 

She flies down and hovered o'er Darius and Parysatis had two 
her head. sons. 


The Present is used where we use a Perfect, with words like 
‘‘for a long time,” of an action continuing up to the Present: 
cf. French, ‘“‘On cherche cet homme depuis quelques mois” : 


. ° ° ‘ ~ 
Jampridem cupio Alexandriam éri tH Anpw Evvopvutov mada. 
visere. Cic. I have long wished to Ar. You two hare been plotting 
visit Alexandria, against Demas a long time. 


Sometimes the Present has a half-future or deliberative force 
—‘‘ present intention, future action” : 


Circumeo castra. CaEs. N.B.—elpe, I am going, viz., I 
I am going round the camp. slfall go. 

En, quid ago? Vira. mas A€yomev ; Prat. 

Lo, what am I todo? | How are we to put its 


The Imperfect Tense. 


The Imperfect represents Incomplete action in Past time: 
he was writing. 

This action is often in relation to some other act: ‘he was 
writing, when I came”’. : 

The Imperfect often represents a continued act, as contrasted 
with a momentary act; and then it is not always to be recog- 
nised by ‘‘-ing”’: 


° . . , ~ 
Aequi se in oppida receperunt cuveTepWev alTH OTpaTWwTas 
. a > 
murisque se tenebant. Liv. ovs Mevwv efye. XEN. 
The Asqui retreated into their He sent with her the soldiers 


towns and rematned within the walls, which Menon had. 


The Imperfect also expresses habitual or repeated action in 
past time: 
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Carthagine quotannis bini reges Lwxparns, aomep eylyvwokev, 
creabantur. NrEp. outws eXeyev. XEN. 

At Carthage two kings used to be Socrates used to speak as he 
created annually. thought. 


The Imperfect sometimes expresses action proposed: “he 
began to,” ‘‘he tried to,” ‘‘he proceeded to’’: 


Altera sententia Hannibalem re- & émpatreto ovK éyeveto. THUC. 
vocabat. Liv. The attempt did not succeed. 
One of the two proposals was for So édiSouv, I offered ; éreBov, 


recalling Hannibal. I strove to persuade. 


203 (1) The Perfect Proper The Perfect, 
(with ‘‘ have ’’) as distinct from the Aorist, 
expresses an act completed in Present time: ‘he has written”’. 
Very often the previous act is forgotten and only the present 
state, which results from it, is remembered: e.g., 


Mortuus est, he 1s dead. téOvnke, he 1s dead. 


Hence the so-called ‘ Perfects with Present meaning”’: ¢.z., 


Novi, I know (lit., I have olda, JI know (lit., I have 
learnt). learnt). 


Sometimes the Perfect even goes further, and expresses what 
has been but is no more: ¢.y., 


Fuimus Troes. V1rc. cipnxa, I have finished speak- 
We Trojans are no more. ing. 


204 (2) The Aoristic Perfect The Aorist (é-épifw, unde- 
(without ‘‘ have ”’) tined) 


expresses, without qualification, the mere action of the Verb in 
Past time: as, he wrote; e.g., 


Libertatem et consulatum L. @ovxvdidys ‘AGnvaios ~vveypawe 
Brutus instituit. Tac. tov ToAenov. THUC. 

L. Brutus inaugurated liberty Thucydides the Athenian wrote 
and the consulship. the history of the war. 
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It expresses apparently an instantaneous act in Present 
time—really an act just past, when mentioned: 


Terra tremit, fugere ferae. Vira. 
The earth trembles, the wild beasts 
are gone (or ‘‘ have gone ’’). 


eppig Epwtt, wepiyapys 5 daver- 


touynv. Sopu. I tremble with love, 


Tam elate with joy. 


It expresses general truths—here also translated as Present 
(cf. Eng. ‘‘ Faint heart never won fair lady’) : 


Nemo nisi victor pace bellum 
mutavit. Saw. 

No one but a victor exchanges 
war for peace (viz., ‘‘ ever changed,” 
or ‘‘ has ever changed ’’). 


905 Note.—Thelast twoinstances 


might be of either the Perfect 
Proper or the Aoristic Perfect : 
in fact, the same nice distinc- 
tion, as a whole, is not tnade in 
Latin as in English between 
‘‘T have done’”’ and “I did”’. 
The Latin Perfect is to a large 
extent one tense. 

(In the Subjunctive it be- 
comes still more so, $ 345.) 


kai On idov tis extay’ dyvoias 
Uro. Aiscu. Indeed a man some- 
times slays a friend im ignorance. 

(This is called the Gnomie 
Aorist, from yvepn, a maxim.) 

Note.—The Aorist is often 
used in Greek where in English 
we should use ‘‘have”’: e.y., 
‘‘who has killed him ?”’ ‘‘ hav- 
ing sailed away’ would be 
Aorist. The Perfect is only 
used where the result is per- 
manent: e.g., ‘‘the king is 
dead,”’ ‘‘ the established laws ”’. 

i-s~ Before using a Perfect, 
think of the Aorist. 


The Aorist Indicative is often used for a Pluperfect in 
Relative, especially Temporal, clauses : 


Postquam Caesar pervenit, obsides 
arma poposcit. Cars. 

When Cesar had come, he de- 
manded hostages and arms. 


The Perfect is used fre- 
quentatively in sub-clauses : 


Quocunque aspexisti, tuae tibi 
occurrunt injuriae. Circ. 

Wherever you look, your offences 
meet you. , 


éreion eéreXevTnoe Aapetos Kat 


katéotn Aptagépéns. XEN. 
When Darius was dead and 

Artaxerxes had become king. 
Obs.—The Aorist is not 


necessarily momentary (e.g., 
ovvéypawe, sup.), but it may 
appear to be so, as expressing 
mere action (¢.g., épprga, sip.). 
So of entrance into a state: 


» 
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(So with the Pluperfect and édaxpuce, he burst ito tears ; 
Future-Perfect ; see ¢ 217.) éBacirevce, he became kiny. 
206 : The Pluperfect 
expresses an action completed in Past time: often of one 
action, as preceding another: “he had written” (when I arrived). 
(Note noveram, I knew: cf. (Note ydn, I knew: cf. otéa, 
novi, Sip.) sup.) 
— 207 _ Note.—The Epistolary Past. 


_ Letters, especially at the beginning, were often written in 
Past time, from the point of view of the recipient : 


Nihil habebam, quod scriberem ; pet ApraBalov ov cou erepiva 
neque enim novi quicquam audie- mpdoce Oapowv. THuc. You may 
rain. CIc. act without diffidence in conjunction 

I have nothing to write to you; for with Artabazus whom I send to you 
LI have heard nothing new. (Artabazus being the bearer). 

208 The Future 


expresses (1) mere action in Future time, “he will write” ; less 
often (2) incomplete action Future, ‘‘he will be writing” (see 
§ 211). 

The Future often expresses a command, as in English 
“thou shalt not—”’: 


Cum surget, surges; donec sedet Tpos TavTa mpasers olov av GeAys. 
illa, sedebis. Ov. SopH. Therefore do whatsoe’er thou 


Rise when she rises; while she wilt. 
sitteth, sit. So with ov, as a question: otk 


(See § 588.) amet; Away! (will you not go?) 
209 The Future-Perfect 


expresses action completed in Future time, especially in reference 
to some other action: ‘he will have written”? (when I arrive). 


It often expresses the Future It is often used for a plain 
result of an action already past Future, strong, immediate, per- 
(translate as Future): manent in result :. 
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re 





Nostris inluserit advena regnis ? 


Vire. Shall this stranger mock our 
majesty? (viz., be allowed to have 
mocked). 


Note the idiom with videro: 


Sed de te videris. Clc. 
But you will of course look to 
yourself (almost Future). 


ppale, kai wempagerar. AR. 

Speak and it shall forthwith be 
done. 

(Except with a few words, 
é.g., tTeEOvnéw, I shall have died, 
the Future-Perfect is expressed 
by periphrasis: dedpaxws éco- 
pat, I shall have done.) 


Note.—In sub-clauses English often uses a Present or Perfect 
where a Future or Future-Perfect would be logical : 


Naturam si sequemur ducem, 
nunquam aberrabimus. Clic. 

If we follow nature for our guide 
we shall never err. 

Kum cum videro, Arpinum per- 
gam. CIc. 

When I have seen him I shall go 
on to Arpinum. 


év @ ov Twaige, eyo ypdw. 

While you play, I shall write. 

(But more often a Future or 
Future-Perfect in sub-clauses 
is represented by av with the 
Present or Aorist Subjunctive 
respectively ; see s 217.) 


The Periphrastic Tenses 


are formed, as in English, with the verb ‘to be”’ 


ciple, viz. : 
(1) The Perfect Participle 
Passive: ¢.g., amatus sum. 
(2) The Future Participle 
Active: e.g., amaturus sum. 


and a Parti- 


(1) The Perfect Participle 
Passive: ¢.7., Teruppeévor cict. 

(2) Any Active Participle 
except the Future. 


The use of the Periphrastic Tenses is two-fold :— 


(a) They supply a tense not provided for by the siege 
verb; here they may express action : 


E.g., Profectus ero, I shall have 
started, 


E.g., yeypadus évopat, I shall 
have written. 


(b) They express a state where the plain tenses express an 


action : 


Secribam, I shall write ; 
Secripturus sum, J am about to 
write. 


/ , 
avewkTaty TvAN, the gate has been 
, \ 4 
opened ; avewymevyn é€otiv 7 wvAn, 
the gate 1s oper. 
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212 Note the phrase: 


Compertum habeo. Cic. 
I have discovered: \it., I have it 
as a discovered thing. 


Fui usually expresses action; 
sum, state: 

Janua clausa est, the gate 1s shut : 
janua clausa fuit, the gate has been 
shut. 

(Observe that clausa est 
could also mean was shut.) 

On essem and forem see $ 220. 


Note the phrase : 

Exel Tepavas. SOPH. 

He has aclueved it: 
having-achieved it. 


lit., he is 


(€xyw is here Intrans., see § 
146 ; contrast kpviac' éxes, HUR., 
probably Trans., thou hast con- 
cealed and hast them. — Note 
éxw (1) with Acc., [ have; €ywv, 
with ; (2) with Adverb, I am ; 
(3) with Infin., J can; (4) with 


Aor. Participles, as here.) 


Tenses in the Oblique Moods. 


213  Thetenses bear in the Oblique 


Moods the same sense as to time 
which they bore in the Indica- 
tive, but lose to a large extent 
the distinction of character. 
Especially the Imperfect and 
Perfect Subjunctive become 
blurred as expressing incom- 
pleteness and completeness: 
e.g., venit ut videret, he came to 
see (not ‘‘to be seeing’’) ; rogo 
quid feceris, I ask what you were 
doiny (as well as “I ask what 
you did’ or ‘‘ have done”). 

(But the Perfect Subjunctive 
in Consecutive Clauses is excep- 
tional—always expressing com- 
pleteness regardless of time.— 
See further, Sequence of Tenses, 
&s 344, 389.) . 


In the Oblique Moods, except 
in the Participles and in Oratvo 
Obliqua, the tenses lose to a 
large extent the idea of time, 
retaining only that of quality. 
This is shown by the loss in the 
Oblique Moods of the Augment, 
which is the sign of past time. 

i=” Thus the Aorist implies 
in the Indicative (1) past time, 
(2) mere action; in the Moods 
only (2) mere action, as a rule. 

Thus contrast the tenses in: 


mparre, always act: mpagov, do 
this. amé\Owpev Kal py pevper, 
let us go and not remain. 

aiperwrepov éote KaAws arro- 
Gavety » Civ aicxpas. Isocr. 

It is better to die nobly than to go 
on living basely. 
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In Final and some other Clauses any tense of the Subjunctive 
bears a half-future sense: N.B., Verbs of Fearing: 


Timeo ne veniat, I fear that he 
will come. 


214 The Prolative Infinitive is 


usually Present as in English, 
but in Poetry the Perfect is 
often used : 

Ut posset vastas exeruisse manus. 


Ov. That she might protrude her 
huge hands. 


poBovpat py €rAOn, I fear that he 
will come. 


The Prolative Infinitive is 
Present or Aorist (¢.9., droGavetv 
4 jv, sup.); but péddo prefers 
the Future: 

epi Tpirodos yap éueAAov Gev- 
ceoOa. Hom. For they were going 
to run for a tripod. 


(Contrast the English idiom with verbs expressing ‘‘ power ” 


or ‘‘ obligation ”’ : 


Debui hoc facere, I ought to 
have done this. 

Poterat venire, he might 
have come.) 


whedov Tovto zoey, I ought to 
have been doting this. 

eSuvato éAGetv, he might have 
come. ) 


Obs.—Oratio Obliqua and the Participles. 


216 Here the tenses express time that is Past, Present, or Future 
in relation to the Main Verb. 


Thus contrast the English 


(1) ‘‘he said that this was true,” (2) ‘‘Cambyses met his death 
while he was invading Egypt,” with 


(1) Dixit hoc verum esse. 
(2) Cambyses, Aegyptum in- 
vadens, morti occubuit. 


(This refers, in Oratio Ob- 
ligua, only to the main clauses 
in the Infinitive. The sub- 
clauses, in the Subjunctive, 
follow the rule given above.) 


(1) épy rotro adnOés eT vac. 
(2) KapBvoyns, tyv Altyurrov 
etoBarrwv, Oavarw meprerecer. 


(This refers to all clauses, 
main or subordinate, in Oratio 
Obliqua, whether expressed by 
the Infinitive, Indicative, Opta- 
tive, or Participle, §§ 354, 364.) 
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Indefinite and Potential. 


(1) Indefinite time in sub- 
clauses is expressed by the Per- 
fects Indicative—the Perfect, 
Pluperfect and Future-Perfect, 
expressing Present, Past and 
Future time respectively : 

1. Si quis eorum decreto non stetit, 
sacrificiis interdicunt. Caks. 

If ever any of them does not abide 
by the ordinance, they exclude him 
from the sacrifice. 

2. Cum rosam viderat, tum ver in- 
cipere arbitrabatur. Circ. 

Whenever he saw a rose, he thought 
spring was beginning. 

3. Nec hic puer, quotienscunque 
me viderit, ingemescet. Clic. 

The boy shall not groan whenever 
he sees me. 

(An Indefinite Subjunctive 
sometimes occurs in Livy, but 
is often virtually Oblique, § 
585.) 


218 (2) Potentiality in Main 


Sentences is expressed by 
the Subjunctive: putares, you 
would think ; dicat aliquis, 
someone might say, or would 
say; fuisset, grant that it 
should have been so. 

Hoc Ithacus velit, et magno mer- 
centur Atridae. VuirG. 

This the Ithacan would wish, and 


the sons of Atreus would purchase at 
a great price. 


The Particle av. 

The Particle dv has two 
distinct uses: 

(1) In Sub-clauses with the 
Subjunctive, expressing (a) 
vague future action, (bd) in- 
definite present action. 

Such clauses are Conditional, 
el; Relative, os, olos, doris, in- 
cluding Local, érov; Temporal, 
OTe, €mELOn, ere, Mply, Ews, EXPL. 

Here av belongs to the Pro- 
noun or Particle, and immedi- 
ately follows it, sometimes 
coalescing with it, éav (or 7), 
Orav, érnv, éredav : 

(a) éreadav €XOy, xatpjow, when 
he comes, I shall rejoice. 

(b) érrerdav EAGy, xaipw, whenever 
he comes, I rejoice. 

Note.—The Aorist Subjunc- 
tive with dv in Temporal Clauses 
has the force of a Future-Perfect. 


(2) In Main Sentences with 
(a) the Optative, (b) the His- 
toric Tenses of the Indicative 
—expressing potentiality. 

Here av belongs to the Verb: 

(a) etrrou TUS dv, some one would 
say, or might say (Future). 

(b) €Aeyer ay Tis, some one would 
now be saying (Present). 


9 y 
€LTTEV AV TLS, some one would have 
said (Past). 
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Observe that the Present 
Subjunctive, thus used, ex- 
presses Future time; the Im- 
perfect, Present time; the 
Pluperfect, Past time. 


Note the Perfect Subjunctive 
in: 
Paene dixerim. Clic. 


I had almost said (lit., I might 
have said). 


(It is doubtful whether Dix- 
erit aliquis, suppose someone 
to have said, is Perfect Sub- 
junctive or Future-Perfect In- 
dicative.) 


219 Obs.—This Potential “would” 


or ‘‘should” is expressed in 
Infinitival Clauses by the 
Future Participle with “esse” 
or ‘‘fore”; or, especially if 
Passive, by ‘fore ut” or ‘fu- 
turum fuisse ut” with Subj. 
(§ 404: cf. Fr. est-ce que); 
in Subjunctiyval Clauses by 
the Perfect Subjunctive, viz., 
‘“‘fuerit ’’ with the Future Par- 
ticiple or Gerundive, or else 
‘“‘ potuerit” with the Infinitive 
(§ 405).—In both, the context 
alone determines what tense 
of the Subjunctive is repre- 
sented. 


(The Third Singular of the 
Aorist must not be elided be- 


fore dv: elev av, not elm av.) 


Note 1.—ayv with the Imper- 
fect or Aorist Indicative some- 
times expresses frequentative 
action in Past time: 

dinpwrwy dv airovs ti A€youev. 
Prat. I would often ask them what 
they meant. 


Note 2.—év with Optative, 
1st Person, may express a mild 
Future, A€youn’ dv, I will speak ; 
Qnd Person, a mild command, 
Aeyous av, kindly speak. 


Obs.—This dv may be re- 
tained with Infinitive or Parti- 
ciple, the context alone deciding 
whether the Optative or His- 
toric Indicative be represented 
(ss 404, 405, 598). 

Notes on the use of &: 

1. With the Subjunctive : 

dv is sometimes omitted in 
Prose with peéxpt, ews, mpiv : 

péxpe tovs yevytat. THvc. 

Till the voyage should begin. 

adv is sometimes added to ws 
or orws—not wva—in Final 
Clauses with the Subjunctive, 
giving to purpose a touch of 
consequence : 
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Dixit fore ut urbs caperetur. He 
said that the city would be captured 
(lit., that it would be the case that). 

Non dubium est, quin, nisi sub- 
venissemus, urbs capienda fuerit. 

There is no doubt that, had we not 
come to the rescue, the city would have 
been taken. 

(But, nisi subveniamus, cap- 
ienda fuerit, were we not to 
come, tt would be taken.) 

Note.—Essem may almost 
always be used; forem has in 
it something of potentiality— 
‘‘would”’ or “should ”’: 

Quum porta aperta esset (not 
foret) intrarunt. Finding the gate 
open, they entered. 


Imperavit ut porta aperta foret (or 


esset). He ordered that the gate 
should remain open. 

But always Foret ut, 7¢t would 
be the case that. 


‘\ 4 XN 4 
toutt AaBwv pov TO oKiadetov 
bmréepexe avwhev, ws av py pw Opwoty 
ot Oeot. AR. 

Take this parasol here of mine 
and hold it over me, so that the 
gods may not see me (as then they 
will not). 

2. With Indicative and Opta- 
tive : 

dv is sometiines repeated 
for clearness in long sentences, 
or for emphasis : 

ovx dy dzrodo0inv ovd av 6BoAdov 
ovdevi’. AR. 

I would not give, no, not an obol 
to anyone. 


dv is sometimes separated 
from its verb, especially with 
such words as olda, pypt, Soxew : 

ovx ol} av ef metoayu. Eur. 
(Sc. ov« 086° €i wetcarpe av.) I do 
not know if I could persuade him. 


THE CASES. 

There were originally eight Cases: 1. Nominative, 2. Vocative, 

3. Accusative, 4. Genitive, of, 5. Dative, to, for, 6. Ablative, 
from, 7. Locative, at, in, 8. Instrumental, with. 

Of these, Latin has lost the last two, Greek the last three: 

the loss is supplied in the following way :— 
Latin. 
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Greek. 

1. Nominative. 

2. Vocative. 

3. Accusative. 

4. Genitive. A. Genitive Proper. 

B. Genitive of Ablation. 
A. Instrumental Dative. 
B. Locative Dative. 


1. Nominative. 

2. Vocative. 

3. Accusative. 

4. Genitive (partly Locative). 

5. Ablative. A. Ablative Proper. 
B. Instrumental! Ablative. 
C. Locative Ablative. 


5. Dative. 


6. Dative. 





NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE CASES. 27 
1. The Nominative. 1. The Nominative. 
222 The Subject of a Finite Verb is in the Nominative Case: 
Labuntur anni. Hor. Tatnp OAwAe. SoPH. 
The years glide on. My father is dead. 


(The Subject of the Historic (On the Nominative and In- 
Infinitive is Nominative, $176.) finitive see § 179.) 


293 The Predicate of a Copulative Verb (see § 22) is in the 


Nominative : | 
Cicero declaratus est consul. Cic. 6 TlepexAns npeOn otparnyos. 
Cicero was declared consul. Pericles was chosen general. 
224 2. The Vocative. 2. The Vocative. 


The Vocative is the Case of the Person addressed (voco, 
I call): 


Pompei, meorum prime sodalium. TKOTEL TOLVUV, @ YwKpares, €py. 


Hor. Prat. Consider therefore, Socrates, 
Pompeius, first of my boon said he. 


companions. (& is usually added, as here.) 
3. The Accusative. 3. The Accusative. 


The Accusative expresses (a) the goal of an action, (6) the. 
extent of an action. 


(a) The Goal of an Action: 
225 1. The Accusative of 1. The Accusative of 


Motion to (§ 307): ¢.9., - Motion to (see § 307). 
Romam eo. (This is rare in Prose without 
fL go to Rome. 


a Preposition.) 
226 2. The Accusative of the 2. The Accusative of the 
Direct Object : Direct Object : 


The Direct Object of a Transitive Verb, or any Verb used 
Transitively, is in the Accusative : 


Haec studia senectutem oblectant. aialw tov "Adwvev. Buon. 
Cic. These studies delight old age. I mourn for Adonis. 
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227 Many Intransitive Verbs, when compounded with Prepositions, 
become Transitive, and take a Direct Object : 


Brutus Mutinam  circumsedet. Kpotcos "AAvv d:aBas. Hot. 
Cic. Brutus is besieging Mutina. Croesus, having crossed the Halys. 


228 The Subject of the Infinitive is Accusative, being really the 
Direct Object of the Main Verb (s 178): 


Nuntiat Philippum adesse. épy tov Pidurmov mrapetvat. 
He announces Philip to be here, He said that Philip was at hand. 


(b) The Extent of an Action: 
229 1. Extent in Space: motion 1. Extent in Space: motion 


over, distance, etc. ($ 309): over, distance, etc. ($ 309): 
Tria milia repimus. eEeAaiver d'i0 otabpovs. 
We crawl three miles. He marches three stages. 
930 2. Extentin Time: Duration 2. Extent in Time: Duration 
(s 300): (s 300) : 
Quinque annos vixit. mevte ery €Bacirevoer. 
He lived five years. He reigned five years. 
931 3. The Accusative of 3.The Accusative of 
Respect Respect | 


qualifies Verbs and Adjectives, showing that in respect of which 
they are used: 


Os humerosque deo similis. Vira. BéArwv éore TOpa y H Wry 

In face and bearing like unto a vooev. MENANDER. It 1s better to 
god, ail in body than in mind. 

(So cetera, an other respects.) So rddAa, mm other respects. 


232 4. The Cognate Accusative 4. The Cognate Accusative 
shows the compass or inanner of an action ora state. It is so 
called as being often allied (coynatus) in meaning to the Verb it 
qualifies : 


° ° , 4 vA a 
Fortuna ludum insolentem ludit. tnoes Biov xpatirtov Hv Gvpov 
Hor. Kpatys. MENANDER. You will live 


Fortune plays an insolent game. the best life if you control your temper. 
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933 5. The Adverbial Accu- 5. The Adverbial Accu- 
sative - gative 


is an extension of the Cognate Accusative to Neuter Adjectives 
and words used Adverbially : 


Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo. Tavres er alto nov éyéAacay. 
Hor. I will love sweetly-laughing Hom. 
Lalage. They all laughed lightly at him. 


Two Accusatives. 


234 Note 1.—Transitive Verbs compounded with Prepositions may 
take two Accusatives, one after the Verb, the other after the 
Preposition : 


Caesar equites flumen transjecit. tetxos weptBarerGar THY ToAL,. 
Cars. Cvresar threw hiscavalryacross Hpvt. 
the river. To cast a wall round the city. 


235 Note 2.—Factitive Verbs of making, saying, thinking, take 
a second Accusative in apposition to the first: 


. ° ° N 
Socrates totius se mundi civem ov "“Epwra ov Geov vopices. 
arbitrabatur. Cic. Socrates thought Pat. 
himself a citizen of the whole world. “ou do not consider Love a god. 


236 Note 3.—Verbs of asking, teaching, concealing, can take two 
Accusatives, one of the Person, one of the Thing: 


. . ~ nn 7 \ 
Antigonus iter omnes celat. NEp. ToAAot pe GiTOV aiTovcot, TOAAOL 
. : 7 z Ne - ; 5 
Antigonus conceals his line of d€ iwaria. XEN. Many ask me for 
march from all. food, and many for clothes. 


237 With these Verbs the Accusative of the Thing may be retained 
after the Passive ($ 151): 


Latinae legiones militiam Ro- didacKopat Aoyous. Eur. Lam 
manam edoctae. Liv. schooled in speech. (Other such 

The Tatin legions were schooled verbs are dmooreptw, I deprive; 
an Roman discipline. KOK TOLEW, I do harm to.) -. 


Obs.—Exclamation (c/. § 338). 
9238 The Nominative, Vocative and Accusative may all be used 
absolutely in exclamations—the Accusative being after some 
verb of saying or thinking understood: 
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1. O studia et mores! Cic. 1. ® rods, woAts. ARIST. 
What tastes! what customs ! O my city, my city ! 
2. Proh sancte Juppiter! Clic. 2. ® ‘Hpaxdels. ARIST. 
O holy Juppiter ! O Heracles ! 
3. Me miserum. VinRG. 3. @ éueé SetAqcov. Eur. 
Woe ts me ! Woe is me ! 

4. The Genitive 4. The Genitive 


is sO called, as expressing the has two uses: A. Genitwe 
genus or kind to which a word Proper, B. Genitive of Ablation. 
belongs. Its chief use is with 

Substantives. A. Genitive Proper. 


939 1. The Possessive Genitive 1. The Possessive Genitive 


expresses the possessor, author, father, and generally that to 
which anything should be referred; answering the question 


‘“ Whose ?”’ 
Contempsi Catilinae gladios. Cic. 6 Aapeiov tos éxpepére. 
I have braved the swords of Cati- Hobr. 

line. | The horse of Darius neighed. 


240 ‘It is the part of’’ is expressed by a Possessive Genitive 
dependent on an Infinitive: 
Cujusvis hominis est errare. Cic. éoOXod yap avdpos TH Sixy y br7- 
It is the nature of any man to peretv. Eur. For itis the part of 
err. a good man to assist justice. 


241 The Possessive Genitive sometimes depends on a Noun 
understood; cf. ‘‘St. Paul’s”’: 


Ad Vestae. Hor. eis Aiédov. 
To Vesta’s (temple). To (the house) of Hades. 
942 Contrast the English and Note the Possessive Genitive 
Latin idiom in: with the Article : 
Pompeii copiae plures erant quam ot Apragép§ouv otpati@rat Aei- 
Caesaris. oves Hoav Tov Kupov. 


Pompey’s troops were larger than The troops of Artaxerxes were 
those of Cesar. larger than those of Cyrus. 
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2. The Partitive Genitive 
expresses the whole of which a part is being considered ; 
answering the question ‘Among which?” 


a 





243 2. The Partitive Genitive 


Elephanto belluarum nulla est tov AapBavovtrwy dp ciciv ot 


prudentior. Crc. pavOavovtes Prat. 
Of animals none is more sagacious Learners are among those who re- 
than the elephant. ceive. 


944 Note.—With expressions of 
Number and Superlatives e with 
the Abl. is often used: Unus ex 
illis, one of them. Note: Nos 
omnes, all of ws (not nostrum). 


Note.—On nyucvs, axpos, etc., 
see § 57. 
tov, half the citizens. 

(Observe wavres jets, all of 
us.) 


e € 4 “A 
ol nuoes TOV TOALH 


245 (The Partitive Genitive may be used after Neuter Pronouns, 
Adverbs, and sometimes Verbs: e.g., 


Aliquid mali, some evil ; nihil 
injuriae, no wyury; ubinam 
gentium? where on earth ? satis 
eloquentiae, enough eloquence ; 
id temporis, at that time; 
scribe tui gregis hunc (Hor.), 
count him in your train.) 


246 3. The Descriptive Geni- 


tive 


és Touro pwpias, to such a pitch 
of folly ; owe ths jpéepas, late in 
the day; ws eixov taxovs, lit., as 
they had of speed, at full speed ; 
TIS yns erepov, they ravaged (some) 
of the land: cf.j’aidu pain. So 
after perexyw, I share, etc.) 


3. The Descriptive Geni- 
tive 


shows the material or character of a thing, or the use of a word; 
it answers the question ‘‘ What sort ?”’ 


Ingentem farris acervum formicae 


populant. Vuire. 


Ants lay waste a huge heap of 


gram. 


e a 4, ‘4 , 
é6pHor awpovs aitov, vAwr, 
AGwv. XEN. 

They see miles of gram, timber, 


stones, - 


(The Genitive is here equivalent to an Adjective, and is called 


an Attributive Genitive.) 


248 
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247 Note.—Quality and amount 


require an Adjective (c/. § 273, 
Ablative) : 

Ingenui voltus puer ingenuique 
pudoris. Juv. A youth of noble 
face and noble modesty. (‘* Face”’ 
here = expression.) 


Note.—Amount requires an 
Adjective : 


TPLOV NLEpov Od0S. XEN. 


A three days’ journey. 
(Otherwise Quality is not ex- 
pressed by the Genitive.) 


(Sometimes the Genitive is equivalent to a Noun in Appo- 


sition: it is then called the Genitive of Definition: ¢.v., 


- Vox voluptatis. Circ. 
The word pleasure. 


But k=” Urbs Roma, the 
city of Rome.) 


249 4. The Subjective and Ob- 


jective Genitives 


TO KAEvOV Ovopx.a THS CwTplas. 
Kur. The glorious word safety. 


But R=” » Meévdy works, the 
city of Mende.) | 


4. The Subjective and Ob- 
jective Genitives 


are used after Verbal Nouns, and express respectively the Subject 


and Object of a verbal action. 
(a) Subjective Genitive (the 
enemy fled): | 


Fuga hostium. 
The flight of the enemy. 


(6) Objective Genitive (men 
love knowledge): _ 


Erat insitus menti cognitionis 
amor. CIC. 

Love of knowledge had been im- 
planted in the mind, 


a verbal notion: 


Quis famulus amantior domini 
quam canis? COL. 

What servant is fonder of a master 
than is a dog? 


(a) Subjective Genitive (the 
king died) : 

6 Tov BactAéws Pavaros. 

The death of the king. 


(6) Objective Genitive (they 
feared the Helots) : 

peytotos PoBos repieaty THV 
Sraptyv tov KiAwrev. Tuuc. 

The greatest fear of the Helots 
possessed Sparta. 


250 The Objective Genitive may follow Adjectives containing 


evyns Sixatas ovK avykoos Beds. 
MENANDER. 

God is not unmindful of righteous 
prayer. , 
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(On the Genitive with similis 


see § 281.) 


(On the Genitive with xpos, 
détos, etc., see § 265.) 


The Genitive also follows Verbs—partly objective, partly 


otherwise. 


(1) Memini, to remember ; 
obliviscor, to forget ; misereor, 
to pity : 

Ipse jubet mortis te meminisse 
deus. Mart. 


God himself bids you remember 


death. 


Note.—Memini, reminiscor, 
obliviscor often take an Accu- 
sative ; recordor usually ; revoco, 
miseror, commiseror always. 


(2) The five Impersonals, 
piget, vexes, pudet, shames, 
paenitet, repents, taedet, 
wears, miseret, pities, take 
Accusative of Person, Genitive 
of Thing: 

Miseret te aliorum, tui te nec 
miseret nec pudet. Puavt. 

You pity others, for yourself you 
feel neither pity nor shame. 


(3) Interest, interests, and 
refert, concerns, take (a) the 
Feminine Ablatives med, tud, 
sud, nostrd, vestrd, or (b) a 
Possessive Genitive—but with 
refert the Genitive is rare. To 
both, the Genitives of Value 


(1) prpwnocopar, remember ; 
avOdvopat, forget ; empéopar, 
care for; dpedéw, neglect ; peido- 
par, spare; Katappovdw, despise : 

6 THS Méridos vios Kwdvvov Kare- 
ppovnoev. Puat. | 

The son of Thetis despised danger. 

(wédXer, perapddea: take Dative 
of Person, Genitive of Thing: 

éuot 8 éXacaov Zyvos } pydev 
péeAe. AESCH. | 

I care less than nothing for Zeus.) 


(2) Verbs of the senses: 
Gmrropat, touch ; yedonat, taste ; 
doppaivopar, sell; aicbdvopar, 
perceive : 

ti bnta kAdes; Kpoppvwr dc- 
ppaivopa. “Why then do you 
weep?” TI smell onions.” 

So €AaBov trys Cwvys rov ‘Opor- 
THV. XEN. They seized Orontes by 
the girdle. 


Note.—ékotw takes Genitive 
of Person, Accusative of Thing: 


tavta KaAdvwous nxovoa. Hom. 


This I heard from Calypso. 

(3) Verbs of straining after, 
émbupdw ; attaining, tuyxdve ; 
missing, dpaptdve : 
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mayni, etc. ($ 257), are often 


added : 


254 
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.(a) Illud mea magni interest te 
ut videam. Cic. Jt is of great im- 
portance to me that I should see you. 

(6) Interest omnium recte facere. 
Cic. Itts for the good of all todoright. 


(4) Potior takes either a 
Genitive or Ablative ($ 269): 
Potiri oppido o7 oppidi, to get 
possession of a city. 


5. The Genitive of Ful- 
ness and Want. 


TOV OKOTOU GuapTwy TOU TaLoos 
érvyev. ANTIPH. He missed the 
mark and hit the child. 

A Partitive Genitive also 
follows verbs: e.9., petéxa, 
peradidupe ; a Separative Geni- 
tive (§ 260) verbs like mavw. 
Verbs of mastery, Baothedo, 
etc., take either a Comparative 
Genitive (§ 263) or an Indirect 
Dative (§ 278). 


5. The Genitive of Ful- 
ness and Want. 


Verbs and Adjectives implying fulness or want are followed 


by a Genitive: 
Bhy., | 

Plenus, egeo, indigeo : 

Acerra turis plena. Hor. 
4 casket full of incense. 

Obs.— Words implying want, 
€.g., egeo, indigeo, take also a 
Privative Ablative—careo al- 
ways (§ 260). Words of ful- 
ness, especially Verbs, ¢.y., 
impleo, take also an Instru- 
mental Ablative (: 269). 


256 6. The Genitive of Cause, 


viz., of the crime, follows Verbs 
and Adjectives of accusing, ac- 
quitting, condemning : 
Alter latrocinii reus, alter caedis 
convictus est. CIC. . 
One was accused of robbery, one 
convicted of murder. 


E..g., wAApys, KEvs, TipTANpHE, 
Sdopat, Set, omravite : 

ToTapos TANpNS ixOvwv. XEN. 

A river full of fish. 

N.B.—oddod bet, far from it 
(lit., it lacks much ; cf. French, 
‘il s’en faut de beaucoup ”’). 

Obs.—The Genitive of Want 
is half-Privative ($ 260). Verbs 
of fulness take also an Instru- 
mental Dative (§ 269). 


6. The Genitive of Cause 
is used: 

(1) With Verbs of accusing, 
acquitting, condemning : 

duoKw pev Katnyopias, povov dé 
gevyw. Lys. 

I prosecute for libel, I am prose- 
cuted for murder. 
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Note.—The penalty is usually 
expressed by the Instrumental 
Ablative : 

Miltiades, capitis absolutus, pe- 
—cunidé multatus est. NeEp. 

Miltiades was acquitted on the 
capital charge, but fined a sum of 
money. 

(But there was some con- 
fusion between the crime and 
the penalty. Thus Cicero says 
both capitis damnari, to be con- 
demned on a capital charge, 
and, capite damnari, to be con- 
demned to death.) | 

7. The ‘‘ Locative’’ Genitive : 

The following Genitives were 
originally Locatives : 

(1) The Genitive of Place 
(s 307): Romae, at Rome. 

(2) The Genitive of Value: 
with Verbs of buying, selling, 
valuing. This is confined to 
vague phrases, magni, parvi, 
plurimi, minimi, pluris, minoris; 
also flocei (fleece), nauci (nut). 
For definite price, the Instru- 
mental Ablative is used : 


Quanti emptae? Octussibus. 
Hor. How much did they cost? 
Hight asses. 


258 Obs.—The following are also 


perhaps Locative: Maturus 
aevi (VIRG.), mature in age; 
Pendere animi, to be in suspense 





(But xarnyopeiy twos deréLar, 
to accuse some one of cowardice ; 
katayiyvockev: Twos Oavarov, to 
condemn some one to death.) 

(2) With Verbs of feeliny, 
fynAow, Oavpalw, yap éxw, etc. : 

CyA@ oe Tov vot, THs dé SetAlas 
oTvy@. SopH. pst 

Tenvy thee for thy wit, but hate 
thee for thy cowardice. 

(3) In exclamations (cf. Eng. 
‘alas for my ill-fortune ”’) :. 

adAavtorwAns ; © [ocedov rijs 
Téexvns. AR. A sausage-seller! 
Poseidon, what a trade ! 


7. The Genitive of Value: 
with to buy, sell, value : 

d0fa xpypartuwr 
ISAEUS. 

Glory is not to be purchased for 
money, 


3 > , 
OUK WwvNTy. 


N.B.—7odAotd, obvdévos roreto- 
dat, to make much, nothing of. 

So after ripsos, dg&ios, worth 
($ 265), and Verbs of exchang- 
ing. | 

(To buy and exchange take 
also Instrum. Dative, s 268.) 

(On the Genitives of Time 
and Place, vvxros, by night, 
see § 303.) 

Obs.—Many of the Genitives 
classed as Objective or Causal 
may be Genitives of Respect. 
This is especially so with some 
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of mind. But both here, and 
in many instances classed as 
Objective, etc., the Genitive is 
probably a vague Genitive of 
Respect. Thus: 

Integer vitae scelerisque purus. 
Hor. Blameless of life and all un- 
stained by sin. 

5. The Ablative. 

(The Ablative has three 
uses: A. Ablative Proper, B. 
Instrumental, C. Locative.) 


A. Ablative Proper. 


1. The Ablative of Motion 
from: Roma, from Rome (§ 
307). 


260 2. The Ablative of Separa- 


tion or Priyation : 


ss eet ee ee ce 


of the vaguer Genitives after 
Adjectives. Sometimes the 
Genitive depends on a word 
contained in the Adjective: e.@., 
dupdtwv bmoocteyot. SOPH. 

Under shelter of the house. 

In other cases, e.g., with 
words expressing ‘‘ want,’’ it is 
difficult to distinguish between 
the Genitive Proper and the 


Genitive of Ablation. 


(See znfra, § 260.) 


B. Genitive of Ablation. 

1. The Genitive of Motion 
from: in Prose, with Preposi- 
tion (§ 305). 

2. The Genitive of Separa- 
tion or Privation : 


After Verbs implying to remove, release, deprive, cease, differ 


and the like: 


Barbari oppugnatione desistunt. 
Cars. The barbarians cease from the 
assault. 

So with Verbs of wanting, 
indigeo, egeo, careo, yvaco 
(§ 255). 


éret O€ Opyvuwv Kal yowv érav- 
oato. Eur. But when she had 
ceased from moaning and lament. 

So with Verbs of wanting, 
Sdopat, omavitw, dmopéw (see 


supra, } 255). 


So with Adjectives, Adverbs and (§ 291) Prepositions implying 


the same ideas: 
E.g., liber, orbus, procul, 
sine, etc. | 
Procul negotiis, solutus omni 


fenore. Hor. Far from business, 
freed from all usury. 


E..g., yupves, Sppavos, yxwpis, 
dveu, etc. 

yA@ooa Kafapa TeV onpewv. 
Hot. 

A tongue clear of the marks. 
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3. The Ablative of Origin : 

Apollo Jove natus est et Latona. 
Cic. 

Apollo was born from Jove and 
Latona. 

(Of distant ancestors, ab or 
ex is prefixed.) | 


962 4. The Ablative of the 


Agent, with a or ab: 





— — 


3. The Genitive of Origin : 

matpos A€yetar Kipos yevéobat 
KapBicov. Xen. 

Cyrus is said to have been the son 


of Cambyses. 


(More often eg or azo is pre- 
fixed.) 


4. The Ablative of the 
Agent, with iz: 


marks the person from whom the action arises or originates ; 
see Passive Construction, § 148. 


263 5. The Comparative Ab- 5. The Comparative Geni- 
lative (Major humano, larger tive (uetLwv dvdpds, larger than 
than human) : aman): 
shows the point of departure from which the Comparison 
originates: ‘‘ A is better, judging from B,” § 62. 


964 6. The Ablative Absolute 6. The Genitive Absolute 


(Regibus exactis, the kings being 
expelled; Teucro duce, with 
Teucer as leader) is probably 
an Ablative of Accompaniment 
(§ 272). See s 195. 


265 The following also take an 


Ablative : 

(1) dignus, indignus; dig- 
nor (I deem worthy) : 

Dignum laude virum Musa vetat 
mori. Hor. 


A man worthy of praise the Muse 
forbids to de. 


(2) Opus est, there is need 
of: 


(@eod Gedovros, God willing) 
probably, in spite of its resem- 
blance to the Latin Ablative 
Absolute, marks the Antecedent 
Circumstances like 4 (§ 195). 


The following also take a 
Genitive : 

(1) déos, dvdgtos, dfidw (I 
deem worthy) (cf. § 257): 

ti 8 akiov pow tHade TvyXaveEL 
puvyns; Eur. 

What have I done to earn this 
banishment ? 


(2) xpela gor, Set, there 1s 
need of : 
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Ubi res adsunt, quid opus est 
verbis? Satu. When facts are forth- 
conuing, what need is there of words ? 

Obs.—The last three, the 
Ablative Absolute, and the Abla- 
tives with dignus and opus, are 
probably rather Instrumental 
(Accompaniment or Means). 


B. The Instrumental 
Ablative. 


1. The Ablative _ Means 
or Instrument (cf. s 149): 

Dente lupus, cornu taurus petit. 
Hor. 

The wolf attacks with his teeth, the 
bull with his horns. 


266 


det ; 





gol Te yap maidwy Ti 
Eur. 
What need hast thou of children ? 


'5. The Dative. 


The Dative has three uses: 
A. Instrumental, B. Locative, 
C. Dative Proper. 


A. The Instrumental 


Dative. 


1. The Dative of Means or 
Instrument (cf. § 149): 
xpnoros TOVNpPOLS ov TLTPUITKETAL 


Aoyous. MENANDER. 
A good man is not wounded by bad 


words. 


\ 


The idea of Means includes many idioins, the character of 
which is sometimes obscured by the English equivalent: ¢.y., 
‘he entered by the gate,” “I hold in (riz., with) my hand,” 


‘to receive within (viz., with) the house ”’ 


267 2. The Ablative of Measure 
of Difference : 


Hibernia dimidio minor est Bri- 
tannia. Caks. 

Ireland is smaller than Britain by 
one half. 


So Multo major, much bigger. 


268 3. The Ablative of Price 
(see Genitive of Value, § 257): 


Vendidit hic auro patriam. Vira. 


This man sold his country for 


(with) gold. 


So also— 


2. The Dative of Measure 
of Difference : | 

‘Opeotys TH Kehady petlwov Fv 
Tov viv avOpuTewv. 

Orestes was taller by a head than 
the men of to-day. 


So 7oAAG petLwrv, much bigger: 


3. The Dative of Penalty, 
less often Price: 


e(npiwcay Ppiviyov  ytAiats 
dpaxpais. Hor. They fined Phry- 


nichus (with) a thousand drachmae. - 
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(Muto pacem bello, I change 
peace for war, or war for 
peace.) 


269 4. TheAblativeof Material: 


K.g., Britanni lacte et carne vi- 
vunt, pellibusque sunt vestiti. Cass. 

The Britons live on milk and meat, 
and are clothed with skins. 

So with the Adjectives plen- 
us, praeditus, fretus; and 
the Verbs utor, fruor, fungor, 
yvescor, potior : 


Hannibal cum victoria posset uti 
frui maluit. Liv. 


Hannibal, when he might have used — 


his victory, preferred to enjoy it. 
(Plenus and potir take also 
a Genitive ($$ 254, 255).) 


270 5. The Ablative of Cause: 


Mantua Vergilio gaudet, Verona 
Catullo. Ov. 

Mantua rejoices in (through) 
Virgil, Verona a Catwllus. 

6. The Ablative of Con- 
nexion, after, ¢.g., misceo, con- 
jungo, especially in the Passive 
Participle : 

Commixtis igne tenebris. 

Gloom mingled with fire. 

(After Finite Verbs cum is 
usually added.) 


272 17. The Ablative of Manner 
or Attendant Circumstance, 
usually with an Epithet or cum : 
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VIRG. 


(See Genitive of Value, § 
257.) 
So aAAaoow, change, with Dat. 


4. The Dative of Material: 

Uppa Te ol ypvew TE Kal apy’pw 
ev NOKYTAL. Hom. 

And his chariot is well-inlaid with 
gold and silver. 

So xpdopat, J wse, and in the 
same sense, vopilw : 

ExpyTo TH Tpamely Tov Tartpos. 
Deo. 

He had dealings with his father’s 
bank. 

(Most Verbs and all Ad- 
jectives implying to ‘‘ abound 
in” take a Genitive of Fulness 
(§ 256).) 

5. The Dative of Cause : 

evmpaytats ovk é€vBpiCoper. 
THuc. 

We do not break out into insolence 
through success. 

6. The Dative of Connexion, 
alter, €.9., duirew, uiyvup, ovrAdEy- 
opal, paxopat, dkoAovbew, Eropac: 

OpopBw 5 éucgev aipatos hidov 
yada. AxEscH. And mingled the 
sweet milk with gouts of blood. 

(With these, ovv or apa 1s 
often added.) 

7. The Dative of Manner 


or Attendant Circumstance, 
usually with an Epithet or ow: 
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Jam veniet tacito curva senecta 
pede. Ov. 

Soon bent old age wall come with 
stlent step. 


ot ‘“A@nvaioe atreAct ty viKY 
dvéotyoav. THUC. 

The Athenians retired with their 
victory inconiplete. 


Sometimes literal Accompaniment is thus expressed : e.g., ‘‘he 


came with a large army ”’. 
Probably the Ablative Ab- 
solute is of this kind (& 264). 


(It is often expressed by éywv: 
€.9., TOALY OTpaToV Exwv TapnAGer.) 


With certain Adverbial Phrases the Preposition may be 


omitted : 


Jure, rightly ; more, after the 
manner of ; vi, by force. 


273 8. The Ablative of Quality, | 


with an Epithet (cf. the Geni- 
tive of Quality, < 247): 

Senex promiss& barba, horrenti 
capillo. PLIN. 


An old man urth a long beard and 
rough hair. 


Note that the Ablative is 
used chiefly of physical quali- 
ties, the Genitive only of men- 
tal qualities. 


C. The Locative Ablative. 


1. The Ablative of Place 
where: rure, in the country 
(§ 307). 

275 2. The Ablative of Time 
when: vere, in spring (8 
301). 

276 3. The Ablative of Respect 

(cf. Accusative, § 231): 
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diy, rightly ; wély, on foot ; 
Spopw, at full speed. 

Note. —To the Dative of 
Accompaniment adrtds is often 
added : 

pay vatv €AaBov avtois avopa- 
ow. THUC. 

They took one ship, men and all 


(with the men themselves). 


(The Dative of Quality should 
not be used in Greek: ¢.g., 
‘‘with long hair,” paxpav éxwv 
THv Kopnv: Cf. § 272.) 


B. The Locative Dative. 


1. The Dative of Place 
where: Mapadén, at Marathon 
(§ 307). | 

2. The Dative of Time 
when: 79 zporepaia, the day 
before (§ 301). 

3. The Dative of Respect 
(cf. Accusative, § 231): 
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Ennius ingenio maximus, arte 
rudis. Ov. 

Bnnus mighty in genius, rude m 
art. 


oyw péev Sypoxpatia, épyw Sé 
apyyn. THuc. 

In theory, a republic; in fact, a 
despotism. 


So in such phrases as ‘‘few am number,” ‘‘Calchas by (in) 
name,’’ ‘‘a Persian by (in) race”’. 


So of the Part Affected : 


Et corde et genibus tremit. Hor. 
She trembles both in heart and 
knee. 


6. The Dative 


In most of these the Accu- 
sative can also be used; the 
Part Affected is invariably 
Accusative. 


C. The Dative Proper. 


(1) The Dative of the Indirect Object. 
(a) With Transitive Verbs of giviny, telling, showing, promising, 
entrustiny, owing, which take a Direct Accusative : 


Caesar Pompeio tres legiones 
tradidit. Cars. Cesar handed over 
three legions to Pompey. 


h pwpia didwow avOpuTots Kaka. 
MENANDER. ai 
Folly brings evil to men. 


(b) After Intransitive Verbs, to believe, spare or pardon, obey, 
command, persuade, permit, please, help, hurt : 


Credo, invideo, parco, 
ignosco, pareo, impero, per- 
suadeo, permitto, placeo, 


subyenio, noceo: 

Imperare sibi maximum impe- 
rium est. Sen. To master oneself 
is the highest mastery. 


‘motedw, P0ovdw, cuyytyvackw, 
weiBopat, évTéANopat, mapatvéw, 
auyxwpéw, dpéoxw, BonPéw, Aupai- 
vopat (ON cvv-, see § 280): 

meicopar b€ padrov To Oew 7 
vpiv. Prat. I shall obey God 
rather than you. 


(Many Verbs similar in meaning to the above take a Direct 
Accusative ; ¢.g., compare with the last six : 


-Jubeo, moneo, sino, delecto, 
juvo, laedo.) 


4 4 27 , 3 
keXevw, TeiOw, éaw, TEpTW, w- 


gedréw, BAaTTw.) 


279 Note.—If the Verbs in (6) are used Transitively, they of 


course take an Accusative of the Direct Object: 
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Caesar equites toti provinciae 
imperaverat. CAES. 

Cesar had requisitioned the whole 
province for cavalry, 


mapawveoat ye oor OéAw Ta 
A®ora. AESCH. 

Iwish at any rate to give thee the 
best advice. 


280 Beside the above, many Verbs, whether Transitive or In- 
transitive, when compounded with Prepositions, take a Dative: 
especially compounds of sum, especially compounds of émi 


é.g., desum, prosum; even 
Verbs of taking away, e.7., 
adimo, aufero. Also com- 
pounds of bene, male, satis, 
€.g., satisfacro. 

Conjux capiti subduxerat ensem. 


Virc. My wife had removed my 
sword from beneath my head. 


and pds, in the sense of adding 
or attacking. 
Eivy.: 
evretas émiOyoe KvBoia. Hot. 
You will easily attack Euboia. 
(Compounds of ovy take a 
Dative of Connexion, Instru- 
mental, $ 271.) 


Many Adjectives and Adverbs, ¢.g., wseful, becoming, kind, 
obedient, like, take a Dative, like the Verbs they resemble : 


' Par levibus ventis volucrique simil- 
lima somno. VirG. Like to light 
winds, and similar to fleeting sleep. 

Similis, dissimilis take a 
Genitive always of Personal 
Pronouns, usually of living 
things: [lle similis est mei 
(Puaut.), He is like me. 


Kipata TeAwpta, toa opeoiy 
Hom. 

Huge waves, like mountains. 

(With words implying differ- 
ence, dAdAdtpios, diagpopos, a 
Separative Genitive is usual, 
$ 260. But note dsadopds tit, 
at variance with someone.) 


(2) The Dative of Interest. 

While the Dative of the Indirect Object is confined to certain 
Verbs, the Dative of Interest may be used with any Verb. It 
is called also the Dativus Commodi or Dativus Incommodi, 
if it expresses what is distinctly to anyone’s Advantage or 
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Disadvantage. | ° 
Sic vos non vobis mellificatis, TAS GVNnp avTw Tove. SOPH. 
apes. Ov. Every one labours for himself. 


(So dpuvev, tipwpev tin, fo 
defend, avenge any one (keep 


Thus ye make honey not for your- 
selves, O bees. 
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(So arceo or defendo aliquid 
alicui, to keep off something 


from (for) any one.) 


off, punish, for some one) ; 
dpuvev, Tyswperv tiva, to keep off, 


punish some one.) 


283 Sometimes this Dative expresses merely the Person Judging, 


the person from whose point of view a statement is made: 


Quintia formosa est multis, mihi 


candida. Cart. 


Quintia is beautiful im the eyes 


of many, in mine she is farr. 


"Eqidapves éore modus év defia 
é€orA€ovTt. THUC. 

Epidamnus 1s a city on the right 
hand as you sail in. 


984 In its vaguest use it is called the Ethic Dative—confined to 


personal pronouns: cf. ‘‘ knock me on this door”’. 


Quid mihi Celsus agit? Hor. 


What is my friend Celsus doing ¢ 


(Or, What, I pray, etc.) 


péepvnoOe por pn OoprPetv. 
Prat. Remember, I pray, not to 
interrupt. 


985 The Dative of Interest often occurs where we should use 


a Genitive or a Possessive Pronoun : 


Sese flentes Caesari ad pedes pro- 
jecerunt. Cags. 
selves in tears at Cresar’s feet. 


Interest in another guise: 


(1) The Dative of the 
Possessor: with the Verb 
‘to be”’: 

Est mihi namque domi pater. 


Vira. For Ihave a father at home 
(there is for me). 


(2) The Dative of the 
Agent: with Gerunds, Gerun- 
dives, and Verbal Adjectives 
(§ 188): 

Mihi dormiendum est, I must sleep 
(cf. ‘sleep is the thing for me”). 

(In Poetry this use extends 
to Passive Participles.) 


They threw them- 


oxnmtpov d¢ ol é€érece xetpos. 
Hom. 
And the staff fell from his hand. 


986 The following special uses are only forms of the Dative of 


(1) The Dative of the 
Possessor : with the Verb “to 
be,” etc. : 

évrav0a Kipw nv mapadewos 


peyas. XEN. 
Cyrus had a large park there. 


(2) The Dative of the 
Agent: with Verbal Adjectives 
(§ 188): 


wopeAntéa cor 4» modus éoTiv. 
XEN. 

You must benefit the State (lit., 
here is the State for you, to be 
benefited). 
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288 (3) The Dative of the thing 
or Predicative Dative ex- 
presses the result, purpose, or 
bearing of an action. It is 
often joined to a Dative of the 
Person, when the whole phrase 
is called the Double Dative : 

Exitio est avidum mare nautis. 


Hor. The ravenows sea is (for) a 
destruction to satlors. 





Obs.—The Dative of Agent 
is also used with the Third 
Person Singular of the Perfect 
and Pluperfect Passive : 

erred TaperKevacto Kopi 6ios. 
THUC. 

When the Corinthians had made 
their preparations. 

(The Dative of the Thing is 
not used in Greek.) 


The Prepositions. 


Prepositions define further the meaning already present in 


the case. 


(1) Twenty-eight Prepo- 
sitions with the Accusative 
only : 

Ad, to; adversus, against ; 
apud, ai, near; ante, post, 
before, after (time, place, or re- 
lation); pone, behind ; circum, 
circa, circiter, round, about ; 
cis, citra, on this side of ; ultra, 
on the other side of, beyond ; 
contra, against, opposite to; 
erga, towards (not of place) ; 
inter, among, between, during ; 
extra, outside ; intra, within 
(time, or place); infra, supra, 
beneath, above (place or re- 
lation); juxta, adjoining ; ob, 
on account of; penes, in the 
power of ; per, through (place, 
time, or relation); praeter, 


They were once adverbs, and some remain so still. 


(1) Three Prepositions with 
the Accusative : 

eis (és), arto, to; ds, to (of 
Persons) ; dvd, wp, throughout : 

adixeto ws Tepdixxayv kai és THV 
Xadkiducny. THuc. He came to 
Perdiccas and to Chalcidice. 

Note 1.—eis is preferred be- 
fore both consonants and vowels 
by Attic Prose writers, except 
Thucydides, who uses és; in 
Attic Verse, és is usual before 
consonants, eis before vowels, 
unless the metre requires és. 

Note 2.—déva is found in Epic 
with the Dative. Observe ava 
(N.B. accent) for avaornh, up ! 
(§ 295.) 

Two Prepositions with the 
Dative only: 
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along, past, besides; prope, 
near; propter, on account 
of, along; secundum, along, 
next to, according to; trans, 
across, over ; versus, towards. 

Note.— Versus always follows 
its case : 

Brundisium versus. 

Towards Brundisium. 

(2) Twelve Prepositions 
with the Ablative only: 

A, ab, by, from; absque, 
without (rare); coram, in the 
presence of; de, down from, 
concerning ; sine, without ; 
tenus, as far as; pro, in front 
of, on behalf of ; prae, in front 
of, compared with ; palam, in 
the sight of ; clam, unknown 
to; cum, with ; e, ex, out of, 
from. 

Note 1.—A, e before Conso- 
nants; ab, ex before Vowels 
or Consonants. 

Note 2.—Mecum, tecum, se- 
cum, nobiscum, vobiscum, qui- 
buscum: not cum me, etc. 

Note 3.—Tenus, like versus, 
always follows its case ; it also 
takes a Genitive. 


Cic. 


Capulo tenus abdidit ensem. 
VIRG. 

He buried his sword to the hilt. 

Note 4.—Clam is used in 
Comedy also with the Genitive 


fv (ovv), wath; év, an (of 
time or place). 

Note.—ow is preferred in 
Prose; vv, the older form, in 
Tragedy, unless the metre re- 
quires ovr. 

(wera with the Genitive ab- 
sorbs many of the uses of ow 
with the Dative.) 

Four Prepositions with the 
Genitive only : 

- dvri, instead of; and, from ; 
éx (€€), owt of ; mpo, before (of 
place, time, or preference). 

Note.—éx is used before con- 
sonants, €€ before vowels. 

(2) Five Prepositions with 
the Accusative and Genitive: 

Sid, through ; 1. Acc. = on 
account of ; 2. Gen. = by means 
of, (motion) through. 

xatd, down; 1. Acc. = along, 
according to; 2. Gen. = down 


from, down on. 


inép, over; 1. Acc. = beyond, 
more than; 2. Gen. =on behalf 
of. 

dpi, about; 1. Acc. = round, 
nearly ; 2. Gen. = concerning. 

petd, attendant on; 1. Acc. = 
after; 2. Gen. = with. 

(Note especially 8 airdv, 
because of him, dv avrod, by his 


‘means ; per avtov, after him, 


pet avrov, with him.) 
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or Accusative. Even with the 
Ablative it is rare as a Pre- 
position in Prose. 


(3) Four Prepositions with 
Accusative or Ablative : 

Super, above ; 1. Acc. = over, 
beyond ; 2. Abl. = rest over. 

’ $ub, under; 1. Acc. = to 
under; 2. Abl. = rest under. 

Subter, wider; 1. Acc. = to 
under; 2. Abl. = rest under. 

In; 1. Acc. = into; 2. Abl. = 
an, On. 

(With all four, the Accusa- 
tive implies motion ; the Abla- 
tive rest: Sub arbore restat, 
he remains under the tree; 
sub arborem venit, he comes 
‘under the tree. But the motion 
is often previous to the action 
of the Verb: Sub arborem 
consedit, he halted under the 
tree.) 


992 Obs.—Several of the above 


are also Adverbs: pone, circum, 
ante, post, all in -tra, palam, 
clam, coram. 

..The Adverbs procul, simul 
are also used as Prepositions 
with the Abl. (g§ -260, 271); 
causa, gratia, for the sake of, 
can. be followed by the Gen. 

. Distinguish Longum post 
tempus, after a long time 
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Note.—The Dative is found 
in Poetry with pera (among) 
and dui (about). 


(3) Five Prepositions with 
the Accusative, Genitive and 
Dative: 

émi, on; 1, Acc. = against ; 
2. Gen. = on (partially); 3. 
Dat. = on (wholly). 

mapd, beside; 1. Acc. = to 
(beside), contrary to; 2. Gen. = 
from (beside); 3. Dat. = near 
(beside). 

mepi, around ; 1. Acc. = (mo- 
tion) round ; 2. Gen. = con- 
cerning ; 3. Dat. = (rest) round. 

mpds, to; 1. Acc. = towards, 
regarding ; 2. Gen. = im re- 
spect to; 3. Dat. = in addition 
to. 

bmd, under; 1. Acc. = to 
under; 2. Gen. = from under ; 
3. Dat. = (rest) under. 


Many Adverbs are also used 
as Prepositions : 

(a) With Dative: dpa, spo, 
along with. 

(6) With Genitive : 
except ; dvev, dtep, xwpis, dixa, 
without ; évexa, évexev, €xatt, fOr 
the sake of (these follow their 
case); Ad@pa, xpiga, unknown 
to; and Adverbs of Place: eicw, 


TwAHY, 


inside; éxtés, outside ; perags, 


PREPOSITIONAL IDIOMS. 


pe ), and Longo post tem- 
pore, a long time afterwards 
(Adv.). 


Ad Cannas, at Cannae ; ad 
voluptatem vivere, to live for 
pleasure ; nihil ad rem, not to 
the point ; ad haec, in addition 
to this; per te stetit, ct was 
through you; per deos, in 
Heaven’s name; per haec, by 
these means ; propter haec, on 
account of this; secundum 
legem, according to law ; contra 
legem, contrary to law; praeter 
hoe, except this; praeter spem, 
beyond one’s hopes ; apud eum, 
at his house; apud (contra) 
Massiliam, off Marseilles ; cum 
dis, with Heaven’s help; ex 
Metello consule, from the con- 
sulship of Metellus ; ex itinere 
captus, captured on a journey ; 
e dextra, on the right (so ad dex- 
tram); unus ex illis, one of them; 
in Ganymede, im the case of 
Ganymede; inequum aseendere, 
to mount on horseback (but 
equo vehi, to ride) ; in gratiam, 
for the benefit of; in hostes, 
against the enemy ; sub noctem, 
at nightfall ; sub montem, close 
up under the ‘mountain ; sub 
specie pacis, wrder pretence of 
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between ; éyyus, téXas, wAnoior, 
dyyxs, near. (The last four less 
often take a Dative.) 


293 The following idioms with Prepositions should be noticed : 


mpos Bwpov, at the altar ; mpés 
noovny Cnv, to live for pleasure ; 
pos tavta, therefore ; apos tov- 
tos, in addition to these things ; 
mpos avtov, by him (agent); mpos 
Geav, in Heaven's name ; 86 rov- 
tov, by these means ; da tradra, 
on account of this ; Kata vopov, 
according to law; 
contrary to law; ovd& mapa 
tavta, nothing except this ; 
beyond one’s hopes ; 
mapa Kipov, Kvpov, Kupy, to, 
from, at the court of Cyrus ; 
pet adrod (civ aire), with him ; 


4, 
Tapa vopLov, 


Tap 
éA7rida, 


pera Tavta (ék Tovtwv), after 
these things ; é«x Seas, on the 
right (so émi Seas, mpds dekidv,. 
kata. defiav) ; TupAds ex SeSopKdtos,. 
blind after seeing; éd tov, 
on horseback ; éx’ éuov, in my 
tame ; ta eri @paxys, the parts 
Thracewards ; éxi roA€uw, with 
a view to war; ém TOUTOLS, ON 
these conditwons ; 
agaunst him ; at 
nighifall ; tad dpos, or to. 
dpous, under the mountain ; 
bro odAmyyos rive, to drink 
to the sound of the trumpet ; 


> 9 > # 
€% avroy, 


e€ \ 4 
vro VUKTA, 
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peace ; ab omni parte, on every 
side; ab aliquo, by anyone 
(agent); stare ab aliquo, to be on 
anyone’s side; dehis, about this ; 
pro patria, for one’s country ; 
supra modum, beyond measure. 


iro twos, by anyone (agent) ; 
of wept Iedicavdpoy, Pisander’s 
followers ; wept tovtwv, about 
these things ; trép méAews, for 
one’s country ; taép alcav, be- 
yond measure. 


Notes on the Prepositions. 


294 Prepositions are sometimes used ‘‘proleptically’’’ (§ 5485), 
anticipating a condition not yet attained. 


Chiefly with im and the 
Ablative : e.g., 

In sacri vertice montis abit. Ov. 

Departs (and abides) on the swmmit 
of the sacred mount. 


Frequent with év, eis, ék, 
especially with the Article: 

éxdubpacKovow ot éx tav ‘Op- 
veov. THUC. 

The men at Orneae escape. 


295 The Preposition generally. precedes both the Substantive and 


its Attribute: e.g., 

Cum multa vi; 
Latini metum. 

But it often comes between 
the Substantive and Adjective : 
e.9., 

Magna cum curé; uno in illo 
proelio. 

In Poetry it often precedes 
the Attribute alone: ¢.g., 


Coelo demittit ab alto. Vira. 
Namque sub Oebaliae memini me 
turribus altis. Vira. 


propter belli 


peta TOAARS oTrovoNs, ev TH TOV 
ToAepiwv wpa. 

In Prose this rule is almost 
invariable; in Poetry there is 
some licence. Note the follow- 
ing examples : 

tod am ‘Tdaias yGoves. 

toxe Ova. ToAvppadov otpéedwv 
TOpTaKos. 

év trois “Arpeidov dodAos oxirrat 


doptots. 


In poetry also a two-syllabled Preposition often follows its 
Noun ; ¢f. English, ‘‘ We roam the fields around”’: ¢.9., 


Altaria cireum, round the 
altars. 


THOSE THS xwpas Urep, for this 
country. N.B., the accent is 
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(«> This licence does not 
extend to monosyllables. Thus, 
in writing verses, such phrases 
as Littus ad, to the shore, must 
be avoided.) 


here thrown back (‘ Ana- 
strophe’’) with all except ayv7i, 
dui, dua, ava (S$ 289). 

mépt is often postponed after 
a Genitive, even in Prose. 


Prepositions in Composition with Verbs. 


All the above Prepositions, 
except adversus, versus, tenus, 
penes, clam, palam, coram, and 
those in -tra, can be joined to 
Verbs; alsoambi-, on both sides; 
dis-, asunder ; re-, back; se-, 
apart ; por- (= pro), forward. 


be noticed : 


Subrideo, smile (slightly) ; 
submitto, send secretly; lux 
sublapsa, light flashing up 
(from under); subverto, over- 
throw ; declamo, bluster loudly ; 
desaevit hiemps, the storm rages 
itself out ; denuntio, threaten ; 
deduco, lead forth; perficio, 
fimish ; pereo, dte; excipio, 
succeed (in order) ; emorior, dze 
- off; abutor, (1) use fully, (2) 
misuse ; reddo, render what is 
due, give back ; resigno, unseal ; 
transfero, translate, transcribe ; 
transmuto, interchange ; inter- 
sum, take part in; intermitto, 
interrupt ; intervello, thin. 


All these Prepositions, except 
ws, to, are used also in Compo- 
sition ; also the semi-Adverbial 
Sixa, apart ; wddw, back ; spo, 
along with ; and some others. 

E.g., édpordoy® tu, I agree 
with someone. 


297 A few special meanings of Prepositions in Composition should 


troyeAkaw, smile (slightly) ; 
bropevyw, escape secretly ; dvat- 
pew, overthrow ; xabaipéw, over- 
throw ; xarax\aiw, weep bitterly; 
Katakoyav Thy Huepav, Sleep out 
the day ; 
katayew, restore from exile ; d.a- 
tedéw, finish; diavépw, distribute; 
did80xos, & successor ; arovycKw, 
die (off); dzroxypdopa, (1) use 
fully, (2) misuse ; amodidwp, 
render what 1s due, give back ; 
droxaAuTTw, wncover ; peta- 
ypapev, translate, transcribe ; 
petadrAacow, interchange ; pera- 
SiSwyt, petexw, give, have a share 
of ; peraméurw, send for. — 


KaTyyopew, accuse ; 
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298 With Compound Verbs the Preposition is, as a rule, repeated 


only where physical motion is implied: e.g., 


Mare or per mare percurrere, 
to pass over the sea; but, Mul- 
tas res oratione percurrere, to 
enumeratedetails. (Butusually 
abhorrere ab, to shrink from.) 


_ Ad- by in; ab- by de ér ex; 
de- by ex; e.g., im murum as- 
cendere ; ex equo descendere. 


vngov or da vycov dueAGetv, to 
pass over an island; &xaora 
Adyw duedAGeiv, to enumerate de- 
tails. (But azo is invariably 
repeated.) 


299 One Preposition in Composition is often explained by another: 


év- or dva- by eis; dmo- or 
xata- by éf; ¢.9., éuBaivew eis 


vavv ; xataBaivew éx didpov. 


A Compound Verb may sometimes govern either a new case 


(§ 280) or the one required by its Preposition. 


This is especially 


so.in phrases expressing “motion to”’: 


Curetum adlabimur oris— 
Vira. (Dative); but, Fama 
adlabitur aures—Vira. (Accu- 
sative). 


TOUS Huly émiotpaTevoayvTas— 
THuc. (Dative); but, rovs uy 
érixaXoupevovs emrioTparevovory. 


—Tuuc. (Accusative). 


Time, Place, Space. 


1. Time: how long, when, within which. 


Time is expressed by a Case, without a Preposition. 


(1) Time how long: the 
Accusative (§ 230) : 

Pericles quadraginta annos prae- 
fuit Athenis. Cic. 

Pericles was head of Athens for 
forty years. 


(1) Time how long: the 
Accusative (§ 230) : 

Tpis évvea ern eyévero 6 oA Epos. 
THUC. . 

The Peloponnesian War lasted for — 
thrice nine years. 


Note the expression of age with the Participle, ‘‘being born”’: 


Cato quinque et octoginta annos 
natus excessit e vita. Circ. _ 

Cato died at the age of eighty- 
five. 


érexeiper Sypnyopev ovdérw 
eixooey etn yeyovws. XEN. 
He attempted to address the people 


when not yet twenty-one. 


EXPRESSION OF TIME. 
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(2) Time when: the Ab- 
lative (§ 275): 

Mancipia venibant. Saturnalibus 
tertiis. Crc. 

The slaves were sold on the third 
day of the Saturnalia. 


(2) Time when: thé Dative 
(§ 275): 

ot év ‘T6wun teraptw erer ovve- 
Bnoav. Tuuc. 

Those on Ithomé came to terms in 
the fourth year. 


With Numbers expressing ‘‘time after, before which,” the 
Ordinal (§ 78) is preferred where we use the Cardinal : 


Anno tricesimo altero post urbem 
conditam. : 

32 years after the founding of 
Rome. 

(With abhinc either the 
Ablative or an Accusative of 
Duration may be used : thirty 
days ago, abhine diebus triginta 
or abhinc dies triginta.) 


(3) Time within which: 
the Ablative : 

Tribus horis Aduaticam venire 
potestis. Crc. 

You can get to Aduatuca within 
three hours. 


So especially with negatives, 
“for”: 

Roscius Romam multis annis 
non venit. Clic. 

_ Roscrus has not been to Rome for 
many years. 

(So of vaguer phrases, nocte 
dieque, by night and day. In 
all these, the Ablative, express- 
ing any point within a space 
of time, must be distinguished 


TETTAPAKOTTY Hepa VETEpoV 77 
Horidaca dreary. Tuuc. 

Forty days after Potidaea revolted. 

(With otros an Accusative of 
Duration may be used: 


e€yN\Oopev tpitov éros Tovti. 


- Dem. (On Tovri see § 103.) 


It is now three years since we 
went out. ) 


(3) Time. within which: 
the Dative : | | 

‘Eppat pia vuKri of mAeioror 
jwepiexoTycav. THUC. 

Most of the Hermae were mutilated 
an one night. 

Note.—The Genitive is also 
used for Time When and Time 
Within Which: vuxtos, by night ; 
Tpis Tov évavrov, thrice a year ; 
dexa Huepov, Within ten days. 

(The Genitive of Time When 
expresses habitual action or in- 
definite time and has usually 
no epithet: vuxrds et xabedder, 
he slept well o' nights ; éxeivy 
™ vuKTi eb Kkabevdev, he slept 
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which expresses action lasting 
throughout a space of time.) 
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well on that night ; rhv vuxra eb 
xabevdev, he slept well through- 
out the night.) 


2. Place: whither, whence, where. 


Place is usually expressed by a Case with a Preposition : 


304 (1) Place whither: the 

Accusative with i2 or ad: 
Caesar in Italiam magnis itiner- 

ibus contendit. CaEs. Caesar hurried 


into Italy by forced marches. 


305 (2) Place whence: the 

Ablative with ab or ez: 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea 

carmina, ducite Daphnim. VirRc. 
Lead Daphius from the city, O my 


songs. 


306 (3) Place where: the Ab- 
| lative with 27 : 
Castra sunt in Italia contra 
rempublicam collocata. Clic. 


A camp has been established in 
Italy against the State. 


307 Note.—With the names of 
towns and small islands, 
domus, foras, rus, the Accu- 
sative (§ 225), Ablative (§ 259) 
and Locative (§ 257) are used 
without a Preposition. (The 
Locatiwe = 
First or Second Declension and 
Singular (§ 257); (6) Ablative, 
if Third Declension or Plural) 
(§ 274). 


(a) Genitive, if © 


(1) Place whither: the 
Accusative with eis or zpos: 

"A@nvaio. €Bonfovv és Mapa- 
Oova. Hor. The Athenians marched 
to Marathon. 


(2) Place whence : the Geni- 
tive with dzo or ég: 

6 MewmctoxAns pevye. éx TedAo- 
movynoou és Képxupay. Tuc. 

Themistocles flies from the Pelo- 
ponnese to Corcyra. 


(3) Place where : the Dative 
with év: 

Aewruxidns ayetto tav év Mu- 
KaAyn “EAAnvwv. TxHuc. 

Leotychides commanded the Greeks 
at Mycalé. 

Note.—With a few words 
Place Whither may beexpressed 
also by the suffix -ce, or -de, Place 
Whence by the suffix -6ev, Place 
Where by the Locative Dative 
without a Preposition. Thus: 

oikade, oixovoe, homewards ; 
"AOnvale (= ‘AOnvas- de), to 
Athens; GdAdoce, to another 
place. , 

oixobev, from home ; *AOyvnbev, 


PLACE AND SPACE. 


Demaratus fugit Tarquinios Co- 
rintho. Clic. 

Demaratus fled to Tarquinii from 
Corinth. 


(a) Quid Romae faciam? Jvv. 

What am I todo at Rome? 

(b) Philippus Neapoli est, Len- 
tulus Puteolis. Cic. 

Philippus is at Naples, Lentulus 
at Puteolt. 


So domi, at home ; militiae, 
abroad ; humi, on the ground. 

(Some words have either 
Locative or Ablative termin- 
ation: Tibure or -i, Carthagine 
or -i, rure or -1.) 

308 Road by which: the Ab- 
lative of the Instrument (see 
Remark, s§ 266): 

Ibam forte Via Sacra. Hor. 


I happened to be walking along 
the Sacred Way. 
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ddAobev, from 





from ‘Athens ; 
elsewhere. 

MapadGve xat arapive Kat 
TlAaraiats. Pat. 

At Marathon, and at Salamis, 
and at Plataea. 
~ So ofkor, at home ; *"AOnvyor, 
at Athens ; xdpa, on the ground. 

(-o. and -a are the proper 
Locative terminations) (§ 274). 

Note the Possessive Genitive 
in Oivén rhs ’Arruns (THuC.), 
Oenoe in (of) Attica. (A real 
Genitive of Place Where occurs 
in Poetry, § 579.) 

Road by which: the Accu- 
sative, like space over (§ 309): 

of [Aararjs éxapovv tHv és 
@nBas pepoveay odov. THUC. 


The Plataeans went along the 
road which leads to Thebes. 


3. Space, Distance, Measure. 


309 (1) Space over which: the 
Accusative (§ 229): 
Milia tum pransi tria repimus. 
Hor. 
Then having lunched we crawl 
three miles. 
310 (2) Distance: the Accu- 


sative ($.229) (sometimes the 
Ablative, s 267): 


Marathon abest ab Athenis circi- 
ter milia passuum decem. Nep. (Or 
milibus passuum.) Marathon 1s 
about ten miles from Athens. 


(1) Space over which: the 
Accusative (§ 229) : 


Kipos égeAavver otaOpovs tpeis, 
Tapacayyas €ikoow. XEN. 

Cyrus advances three stages, twenty 
parasangs. 


(2) Distance: the Accu- 
sative, as with ‘‘Space over 
which” (§ 229): 

dréye. 9 IlAdraca trav OnBov 
atabdiovs €BdounKovta. THUC. 


Plataea is seventy stades from 
Thebes. 
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(3) Measure, height, breadth, (3) The expression of Meas- 
etc.: the Accusative (§ 229): ure is exceptional (§ 247): 


Erant muri Babylonis ducenos mupapis AOivn TO vos TpLOV 
pedes alti. Puin. twA€pwv. XEN. A stone pyramid 

The walls of Babylon were each of three plethra, as to height. (Gen. 
200 feet high. of Amount, and Acc. of Respect.) 


(K=” Instead of ‘to go to a person at a place,”’ the usual 
idiom is ‘‘ to go to a place to a person”’; and so with motion 
from : 


Ex suis unum Romam ad patrem amérevcav és Pwxaiav ws 
mittit. Liv. “Aorvaxyov. THUC. 

He despatches one of his friends to They sailed tv Astyochus at 
his father at Rome.) Phocaea.) 


Case-Construction of the Commoner Verbs. 


Two Accusatiyes. _ Two Accusatiyes. 
Rogo, celo, doceo. aitéw, kpirrw, divdacKw. 
Genitive. Genitive. 
Memini, obliviscor, misereor, plpvnoKW, pipvnoKopat, avOa- 
(piget, pudet, paenitet, vopat, | 


taedet, miseret, Acc. and Gen.). aicOavopa, rvvOavopa, (dxovw), 
aTTOMAL, yevouat, Godpatvop.at, 


Genitive or Ablative. : eee , 
érOupew, TUYXaVw, APLAPTAVW, 


Egeo, indigeo, potior. ; j ; 
8 ame peTéxw, peTadiowpt, Trarv'opat, - 


Ablative. KATYYOPEW, KATAYLYVOTKW, KATa- 
Utor, fruor, vescor, fungor, dpovew, 
dignor, careo (opus est mihi). OAtywpéw, érripeAopat, apedew, 


4 > Ld , 
petdopat, aropew, déopat, 


Dative. eae ae 
(det, werAe, pretaperer, por). 


Parco, pareo, placeo, 


ignosco, invideo, impero, Genitive or Dative. 


: , "] e 
credo, subvenio, succurro, Bactrevw, dpxw, iyeopar. 
suadeo, persuadeo, permitto, Dative. 
irascor, minor, faveo, xpaopa, dxoAovbew, éxropat, 


nubo, insto, resisto, miorevw, reiGopat, Tapaveu, 


CONF UNCTIONS. 


(objicio), obviam eo, noceo, 
prosum, desum, intersum, 
(licet, libet, convenit). 

(The Impersonals may also 
take Acc. and Infin., § 381.) 
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dpecxw, POovew, arer€w, 
éeririGenor, évtvyxavw, ovyyty- 

VOOKW, 


Bonbéw, dpuve, Tiwpew, 
(Soxel, Lert, cupdepet). 


THE CONJUNCTIONS. 
1. Copulative: and. 


313 Et has four meanings: (1) 
and, (2) both, (3) also, (4) even. 
-que *, (1) and, (2) both, must 
be attached to a word: multa- 
que. 
Atque, ac, and, is used 
_ especially in coupling two 
similar words: Cura atque 
diligentia, care and diligence. 
(Atque, before vowels or con- 
sonants; ac, only before con- 
sonants. ) 


xat has four meanings: (1) 
and, (2) both, (3) also, (4) even. 

te *, (1) and, (2) both, is 
enclitic (§ 524): woAAd re. 

Note.—xat is often used in 
the sense of ‘‘ namely,’ ‘or 
rather’. Note kayo = xal éyoi. 

Distinguish,’ in questions : 
mas xai, a8king for fresh infor- 
mation, and xai ras, how, pray 
ironical. On ei xat, kai ei see 
§ 439. 


314 When several words are coupled, ¢.y., brothers, parents, 
children, the following systems are used: 


(a) Fratres et parentes et. 


liberi (or in Poetry, -que—-que). 
(6) Fratres, parentes, liberi. 
(c) Fratres, parentes, liberi- 
que. 
(But not Fratres, parentes et 
diberi.) 


(2) adeAqoi Kai ToKE’s Kal Taides 
(or in Poetry, re—re). 

(6) ddeAqoi, 
(‘‘asyndeton,’’ no Copula). 

(c) ddeAot, ToKels, aides Te. 

(But not ddeAdoi, toxeis Kai 


~ AD 
TOKELS, Tratoes 


Tatoes. ) 


315 The following expressions for ‘“‘ both—and ” may be used: 


(a) Et—et: the commonest, 
both for words and clauses., 


(a) xai—xai: both for words 
and clauses. 
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(6) -que— -que: chiefly for | (0) te—te: less common, 


words and in Poetry. 

(c) -que—et: for words only 
(not in Cicero or Cesar). 

(d) Et—-que: for sentences. 

(Also cum-—tum, or tum— 
tum, ‘ both—and ”’.) 


316 The following combinations 


noticed : 

And not, neque (or neve, § 
334); but et non may be used 
to negative a particular word. 

Neither—nor, neque—ne- 
que. The following are also 
possible: et—neque, neque— 
que (but not que—neque). 

Note.—Nec and neque are 
used indifferently before Vowels 
and Consonants. They some- 
times mean not even. 


chiefly Poetic. 

(c) te—xai: the commonest, 
both for words and clauses. 

(But not xai re.) 

(dAAws re kal, especially : lit., 
‘‘both otherwise and ”’.) 


with the Negative should be 





And not, ob8€ (or pydé, § 
334); but xai od} may be used 
to negative a particular word. 

Newther — nor, ovre — ovre. 
The following are also possible: 
TE—OUTE, OUTE—TE. | 

Note. — otre is not used 
alone, but with another ovre or 


with re. ovdé is used alone; 
ovoé sometimes means znot 
even. 


2. Disjunctive: or. 


317 Aut, or (haud, not): strong 


—of two opposed terms. 


Vel, or (volo, J wish): weak. © 


So aut—aut, vel— vel, 
either—or, whether—or. 


4, or: both ‘‘vel” and ‘‘aut”’. 
(Distinguish 4, than, and 7 = 
-ne, interrogative. ) 

So 4—7, either—or, whether 
—or. 


318 Distinguish carefully the following, which may all be rendered 


equally by the English ‘“‘ whether—or ”’ : 


(1) Disjunctive : aut servus 
aut liber; vel bonus vel optimus. 

(2) Conditional: sive vult 
sive non vult. 

(3) Interrogative: rogavi 
utrum fugisset an caesus esset. 


(1) Disjunctive: % 8addos 77 
€XevOepos. 

(2) Conditional : etre BovAcrar 
LTE KQL LY. ; 

(3) Interrogative : npopny wo- 
TEepov wepevyou 7 TEOvnKOL. 


INTENSIVE PARTICLES. 
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3. Adversative: buwi. 


319 Sed, but, especially after 


negatives: strong opposition. 
Autem, yero, Oui, often 
almost ‘‘and” or ‘“ while”: 
autem is the stronger of the 
two. So at, a weak but. 


é\Ad, Out, especially after 
negatives: strong opposition. 

8é*, but, often ‘and’ or 
N.B.“ while”. (As a stronger 
alternate for dé, pévro. may be 
used.) 


Thus: (1) ‘they. did not kill the men, but enslaved them” ; 
(2) ‘‘ they killed the men, but (while) they enslaved the women ”’: 


(1) Viros non necaverunt, sed in 
servitutem redegerunt. 

(2) Viros quidem necaverunt, 
feminas autem in servitutem rede- 
gerunt (or both quidem and autem 
may be omitted). 


320 Note also sed enim, dui 


(stay) for; immo vero, or 
simply immo, nay rather ; en 
vero, but lo; nec vero, nor in 
truth; yverum, Out, stronger 
than vero (verum enimvero, 
but im truth); verum, verily ; 
verun!, granted that; quan- 
quam, atqui, and yet; tamen, 
attamen, nevertheless. 
Observe non modo—sed 
etiam, not only—but also. 


(1) TOUS dvdpas OUK GITEKTELVAV 
ava KaredovAwcay. 
(2) rovs pév dvdpas azréxrewvay, 
. .Y n~ , 
Tas 6€ yvvarkus KaTEOOvVAWOaY. 


(Or ras peévrou yuvaixas x.7.A.) 


d\Na ydp, but (stay) for; 
pev odv, nay rather; Kai piv, 
and now, but lo (e.g., introducing 
a fresh actor); od phy, but im 
truth not; @dAdAaG phy, but in 
truth (enimvero) ; 4 phy, verily 
(of oaths); kat 8h, but granted 
that; xairo, and yet; Spws, 
GAN’ Spws, Spws 84, neverthe- 
less. : 

Observe ov povov—aAAa xat, 
not only—but also. 


Note.—Intensive Particles. 


Quidem, indeed: often fol- 
lowed (e.g., § 319) by autem, 
when quidem means ‘‘on the 
one hand’’. Notice ne-quidem, 
not even; equidem (ego qui- 


pév *, indeed, on the one hand, 
must always be followed by 
dé (see § 319), or by perro, 
(except when érera succeeds: 
see infra, § 325). 
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dem), I, even I; siquidem, 
that 1s, wf. 

Quippe, jforsooth: notice 
quippe qui with Subjunctive, 
seeing that he (§ 468). 

Nempe, doubtless, you must 
know : nempe tu, YOU. 

Sane, in truth, verily : often 
in proverbs. Emphatic: fortis 
sane, very strong. 

Vero, indeed: e.g., tum vero, 
then indeed. 

Scilicet, evidently, of course: 
chiefly ironical. 


Nimirum, wnzdoubiedly, I 
presume. 

Saltem, at least, at any 
rate. 


Tandem, in questions, pray : 
é.g., quid tandem? what, pray ? 
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ye *, indeed, at least : notice 
éywye, I indeed ; «i ye, that is, 
af ; ds ye, with Indicative (Lat. 
quippe qui), seeing that he. (§ 
468). 

to. *, forsooth : emphatic, 
ow€é Tot, YOU; Often in Proverbs: 
€.g., Kixaver tor Bpadi’s waxy, 
the slow outstrip the swift. 

Sy emphasises, zroAAdxs 987, 
very often; or summarises, tore 
by, then indeed. 

370ev*, scilicet : often ironical, 
as was pretended. 

SHrou*, nimirum|: undoubted- 
ly, I presume. 

yoiv* {ye ovr), at least, at 
any rate. 

wore *, in questions, pray: 
ti tote; what in the world ? 


4. Causal: for. 


Nam, jenim *, namque, et- 
enim, /or. 


yép*, for. Sometimes xai 
yap, etenim, namque. 


These are often used in questions and wishes, and where in 
English we express no conjunction at all: e.g., 


Oderant virum. Saepe enim 
injuste egerat. 
They hated the man: he had often 


acted wyustly. 


Texunptov O€. émet yap 7AOov 
K.T.A, 
The following is a proof of this. — 


When they came, etc. 


5. Conclusive: therefore. 


323 ©Igitur, ergo, therefore ; ac- 


cordingly, asin English. Often 


ov *, odxowv, therefore (but 
ovxow—; therefore—not ?). 


POSITION OF CON¥UNCTIONS. 


ne 


in questions, so, then; some- 

times ironical, it seems. 
Proinde, therefore, 

especially in commands. 
Itaque, and so. 


then : 
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dpa *, so, then, it seems (dis- 
tinguish in questions dpa, -ne). 

Sita *, vuv*, roivuy *, then: 
often in commands. 

dote (ws Te, ita-que), and so. 


(Distinguish ‘“‘therefore’’ in connexion with Sub-Clauses: 
e.y., ‘‘ Because we are rich, we are not therefore happy ”’: 


Non quia divites sumus, idcirco 
sumus felices.) 


> 4 , , 3 ‘ 
ovx OTe mAovowi éopev, ba 
TOUTO evdatpLovouper.) 


Position of Conjunctions. 


324 The words marked *, autem, 


vero, enim, come second in a 
sentence; tamen, ergo, sgitur, 
first or second. 

-que, quidem, come after the 
word, or the first word of the 
Clause, they refer to. 

The rest come first, before 
the word or Clause. Thus: 


Et urbes et homines cepit. 
He captured both cities and men. 


Et urbes cepit et homines occidit. 
He both took cites and slew 
men. 


(The above Conjunctions are 


The words marked *, pér 
d€, ydp, ovv, pévrot, dpa, Toivu, 
vuy come second; those without 
an accent being enclitic (§ 125). 

Te, ye, you come after the 
word, or the first word of the 
Clause they refer to. 

The rest come first. 

rs” Note that the Conjunc- 
tions which come second even 
separate the Article from its 
Substantive: ¢.9., 6 Te dvip 
kal 9 yuvn, both the man and 
the woman, not 6 dvyp re. 


all Coordinate, viz., they must 


couple two similar things—two Nouns in the same Case, two 
Verbs in the same Mood, two parallel Clauses, etc. ; for Subor- 
dinate Conjunctions see the Compound Sentence: the com- 
monest are | 


ut, quod, quum, quia, ubi, ds, or, wa, wore, Orws, STE, Erel, 


quando, dum, priusquam, si, ne.) émeidy, mptv, Ews, ei, 27.) 


I1O IT. 


THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 





325 Remark.—Different Conjunctions should, for clearness, be 


used for larger Clauses and for the small Clauses or the words 


inside them: e.g., 


Et naves habent plurimas et sci- 
entia atgue usu nauticarum rerum 
reliquos antecedunt. Cass. 


Asyndeton (the omission of 
a Conjunction) is frequent in 
(a) official phrases: Cn. Pom- 
peio, M. Crasso consulibus; 
(5) antithesis: probare vera, 
falsa denegare ; (c) quick nar- 
rative: abiit, excessit, evasit, 
erupit; (d@) where a word is 
repeated: omnia providi, om- 
nia paravi. 


88). 


éropOow ev Hv Hretpov, 
UBpLov dé ras vycous, €Avpaivovro 
5é rHv TleAorovvycov Kai peor 
oracewv éroinoay. Isocr. 

Asyndeton occurs in Greek 
with words (e.9., ddeAdoi, § 314) ; 
with Clauses it is very rare, 
being almost confined to otrws, 
resumptive of a previous Sen- 
tence, and to érera in the idiom 
mporov pev—erettra (which is 
rather commoner than érera 
When in doubt, use 8¢. 


Interjections. 


326 Interjections are Exclamatory Particles, used to draw attention . 


or express feeling. The commonest are: 


O, O; heu, eheu, alas ; heus, 
heia, ho; en, ecce, behold. 


&, O; $e6, oipo, alas; <¢i, 
Oe, O that ; tw, behold. 


Interjections do not, as a rule, affect the construction of a 
Sentence ; but there are some exceptions: 


Hei mihi, woe is me; vae 


victis, alas for the conquered 
(Dat.). 

Note also, proh Jupiter 
(Nom. or Voc.), in Jove’s name ; 


Olwor THS TYyns, alas for my 


fate (§ 256). 


vy Ata, yes by Zeus (vai, 
yes); pa Ava, no by Zeus 
(uy). 


INTERFECTIONS AND ADVERBS. 


mehercle, by Hercules (= me 
Hercules juvet, may Hercules 
help me). 

(Observe, heia age, come 
now! TheSing. may beretained 
even with a Plural Vocative.) 


Itr 


Note @ in crasis: ¢.g., avOpwrre, 
1.€., ® avOpwrre. 

(Observe «i 5° dye, come now ! 
heia age. ei is here an ex- 
clamation, from which ¢, 7/, 
was afterwards derived.) 


Adverbs. 


Introduction. 


(A few instances of Adverbs 
with Substantives occur, chiefly 
in Poetry: omnes circa populi 
(Liv.), all people round ; paene 
insula (CatT.), a peninsula ; iste 
post phaselus (Cat.), that which 
was afterwards a yacht.) 


327 Adverbs, as a rule, qualify only Adjectives and Verbs: see 


But, with the aid of the — 
Article, they may qualify Sub- 
stantives, or become Substan- 
tives themselves ($§ 88, 89): 

ot waAa, the men of old. 

H mpw evtvyia, our former 
good fortune. 


PART III. 


THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 


328 The Simple Sentence expresses one plain thought. It is 
of three kinds: (1) Direct Statement; (2) Direct Command, 
Exhortation and Wish ; (3) Direct Question. Also Exclamation. 


829 1. Direct Statement. 


The Verb in Direct Statement is usually in the Indicative 
Mood : 


Romulus spolia opima tulit. 
Romulus won the spoils of honour. 


Aewvidas év @eppomvAas azeé- 
Gavev. Leonidas died at Thermopylae, 


Sometimes Potential Sub- Note also Adyow’ ay, I will 
junctive: Dicataliquis, someone say; elmo tis dv, someone might 


might say (§ 218). say (§ 218). 
330 2. Direct Command, Exhortation, Wish. 
(a) Command. (a) Command. 
Second‘Person : Second and Third Persons: 


Positwe: the Imperative : 


I, sequere Italiam. Vira. 
Go, seek Italy. 


Positive : the Imperative : 


yvobt ceavtov. ORACLE. 
Know thyself. 


Negative: (1) ne with Im- 
perative, poetic : 


Negative: (1) py with the 
Present Imperative, of a general 
command: ¢.g., sy KAerre, do 
not ever steal (as in the Com- 
niandments). 

(2) wy with the Aorist Sub- 
junctive, of a particular com- 


Equo ne credite, Teucri. ViRG. 

Do not trust the horse, ye Trqjans. 

(2) ne with Perfect Subjunc- 
tive; in Prose and Poetry, but 
common in neither : 


DIRECT STATEMENT AND COMMAND. 


Ne feceris quod dubitas. PLin. 
Do not do anything about which 
you are in doubt. 


$=" (3) Nols with the Infini- 
tive: the regular idiom in Prose: 

Nolite id velle quod fieri non 
potest. Cic. , 

Do not wish what cannot be. 

Third or First Person: 
Present Subjunctive, whether 
Positive or Negative (Neg., ne): 

Aut bibat aut abeat.. Cic. 

Enther let him drink or go away. 


(b) Exhortation: the First 
Person Subjunctive (usually 
Plural), (Negative, ne) : 


Sed moriamur, ait. Vira. 
But let me die, she said. 


(c) Wishes: the Subjunc- 
tive. Negative ne: Particles 
utinam, St, 0 $1, st modo : 

(1) Future time, Present 
Subjunctive : 

O mihi praeteritos referat si 


Jupiterannos. Vire. Oh, if Jupiter 
would restore past years to me! 
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(2) Present time, Imperfect 
Subjunctive : 
Utinam populus Romanus unam 
cervicem haberet. SuET. 
Would that the Roman people had 
but one neck. 


(3) Past time, Pluperfect 
Subjunctive ;. 
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mand: ¢@.g., wn KAéyys tovro, do 
not steal this. 

Ov nT Oxvelre pnt apyT Eos 
Kaxov. SOPH. 

Do not keep shrinking from him; 
utter no single evil word. 


So with the Third Person: 

Positive: amedOérw, let him 
go away (not dzédOy). 

Negative: (1) py arepxécOu, 
let him never go away. 

(2) px arérOy, let him not go 
away now. 


(b) First Person—Exhor- 
tation: Subjunctive (usually 
Plural), (Neg., 9): 


GAN’, i Soxel, wA€wuev. SOPH. 
But let us sail, if it be thy will. 


(c) Wishes: Optative, pos- 
sible; Indicative, unfulfilled. 
Neg. pn: Particles «ide, ei ydp, ei. 

(1) Future time, Optative : 

@ mal, yévoo twatpos eituyéo- 
tTepos. SOPH. 

My son, mayest thou be more fortus 
nate than thy father. 

(2) Present time, Imperfect 
Indicative : 

eG elxes, ® tTexovoa, BeArious 
ppevas. 

Would, my mother, that thou hadst 
a better mind. 

(3) Past time, Aorist Indica- 
tive : 
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114 Ill, 


O utinam primis arsisses ignibus 
infans. Ov. 


Would thou hadst been burnt with 
early fires in infancy. 

(With any of these, the 
Particle, though commonly in- 
serted, may be omitted.) 

Note.—Sometimes, where we 
should use ‘‘have’’ in English, 
the Perfect Subjunctive may 
be used to express a wish: 
€.9., 

Hac Trojana tenus fuerit fortuna 
secuta. VIRG. 

Let the fortune of Troy have 
followed us thus far. 

InJussive Sentences “never” 
must be ne unquam (not nun- 
quam); ‘‘nor,” neye or neu 
(not neque) : 

Ne unquam peccet neve erret ! 

Let ham never sin nor err. 


THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 


eiGe cot, & TepixAets, tore ovve- 
yevounv. Xen. Would, Pericles, 
that I had met you then. 

(With the Optative, a Particle 
inay or may not be used; with 
the Indicative, a Particle is 
necessary.) 

Note 1.—ddedrov, py adedov 
with the Present or Aorist 
Infinitive may express an un- 
fulfilled wish in Present or Past 
time respectively. So also ei 
aedor : 

eiO aper “Apyous py diarrac Gat 
aoxagos. Eur. Would that the hull 
of the Argo never had sped through. 

In Jussive Sentences use 
pndémote, never (not ovderore) ; 
pndé, nor (not ovde) : 

pndérore dpaptavérw pd adu- 
KELTW. 

Let him never sin or do wrong. 


(For other ways for expressing Commands and Wishes see 


s 588.) 


3. Direct Question: 


Indicative. 


Indicative (Negative od). 


A Direct Question may be introduced either by an Interrogative 
Pronoun, ‘“ who,’’ “ whence,’ ‘“‘ where,’ etc., or by an Inter- 


rogative Particle. 
By Pronouns: quis, unde, 
quando (not quum), ete. : 


O rus, quando te aspiciam ? 
Hor. 


O country, when shall I see thee? 


But the latter is sometimes omitted. 


By Pronouns: ris, 7d6ev, 
mote, etc. (see § 136): 

roud éori Tedxpos, kami Tw A€yet 
race; Soro. Whereis Teucer, and 
why does he say this? 


DIRECT QUESTIONS. 


(Distinguish quzs, quid, Subs., 


and qui, quod, Adj. (§ 137): 
Quis hoc fecit? Who did this¢ 
Qui homo hoc fecit? What man 

did this ?) 

336 By Particles: 
(a) Open: -ne, attached to 
the first word : 
Comitemne sororem __ sprevisti 
moriens? VirG. Didst thou despise 
thy sister for comrade in thy death ? 
(6) Desiring 
‘‘yes’’: nonne: 


Canis nonne similis lupo est? 
Cic. 
A dog is like a wolf, ts it not? 


the answer 


(c) Desiring the answer “no”: 
hum: 

Num barbarorum Romulus rex 
fuit? Cic. Romulus was not a king 
of barbarians, was he ¢ 

(dq) Alternative: utrum—an 
(-ne—an) : 

Utrum tu mas an femina es? 
Pravrt. 

Art thou man or woman ? 

(‘Or not”’ is annon.) 

Obs.— -ne and utirum are 
sometimes omitted. 

337 Note——Deliberative Ques- 
tions: the Subjunctive : 

Quid faciam ? roger, anne rogem ? 
Ov. 

What am I tu du? be asked, or 
ask ¢ 
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Sometimes two Pronouns are 
combined : 

Tws €K TiVOS Vews HKeTE; Eur. 

How and from what ship came 
ye? 

By Particles: 

(a) Open: dpa (or 4): 

dp ola@ ad dv ef; Sopn. 

Dost thou know those from whom 
thou art sprung ? 

(Distinguish apa, then, § 323.) 

(6) Desiring 
66 yes id 


the answer 
dp o8 (Or ovKovv) : 

dp ovyxi pwpov éxtt Tovyxeipyua 
gov; Sopu. Thine enterprise is 
foolish, 1s it not? 

(c) Desiring the answer “no”: 
Gpa py (or pay = py odv): 

dpa pn tTéOvnxev 6 Bacrrevs ; 

Surely the king is not dead, is 
he ? | 

(d) Alternative: amérepov or 
métepa— (dpa—y) : 

motepa duxactTnv 7 dtKydopov 
Aéyes; AxscH. Is it judge or 
avenger thou dost mean ? 

(‘Or not” is 7% ov.) 

Obs.—dpa and TOTEpov are 
Sometimes omitted. 

Note.—Deliberative Ques- 
tions: Subjunctive (Neg. px): 

cirwpev, ) oryapev, 7} ti dpa- 
cwopev; Kur. 

Are we to speak or keep silent, or 
what shall we do ¢ 


116 III, THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 





' (The Imperfect Subjunctive (Sometimes BovAa or éeAX«As 


is used of a Past Deliberative: are prefixed: BovAco® éreaomec- 
Quid faceret? Vike. wpe; AR. Are we to attack? (do 
What was he to do?) you wish us to ?)) 
338 Exclamation. 


An Exclamation shares, in a way, the nature of all three of 
the above—Statement, Wish, Question ; but most commonly it 
resembles the last, being often introduced by Interrogative 


Pronouns : 

Hei mihi, qualis erat! quantum "Arpetdn, tmrotdv oe Eros pvyev 
mutatus ab illo Hectore! VIr6. épxos dd0vTwy. Hom. 

Ah me, what form he bore! how Son of Atreus, what word hath 
changed from that Hector of old ! escaped the barrier of thy teeth! 

(Sometimes ut, how, is used. (Sometimes Relatives are 
in Exclamations: used, cf. § 469: 

Ut vidi, ut perii! Vira. ola p €opyas, what hast thou done 


When I saw, how was I undone!) tome! ws éuavyy, how mad I was !) 


On the absolute use of the Nominative, Vocative and Accu- 
sative in Exclamations see § 238. The Accusative sometimes 
has a contemptuous force. 


THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 


339 The Compound Sentence consists of a Principal Sentence, 
and one or more Subordinate Clauses (see § 2). 

Subordinate Clauses are divided into three classes: (1) Sub- 
stantival, (2) Adverbial, (3) Adjectival, according as they stand 
to the Principal Sentence in the relation of a Substantive, an 
Adjective, or an Adverb (§ 34). 


1. Substantival Clauses (§ 31). 


- 340 (a) Indirect Statement ; (6) Indirect Command, Exhortation, 
and Wish ; (c) Indirect Question. 


SEQUENCE. 117 


2. Adverbial Clauses (s 32). 


341. (a) Final (‘in order that’’); (6) Consecutive (‘‘so that ”’) ; 
(c) Conditional (“‘if’’); and, which are to some extent develop- 
ments of these, (d) Concessive (‘‘ although,” ‘‘even if’’), (e) 
Comparative (‘‘as,” ‘as if,” “than”); (f) Causal (‘ because,” 
“since ’”’); (g) Temporal (‘‘ when,” ‘ while,’’ “ until ’’), and (h) 
Local (‘‘ where,’’ etc.). 


3. Adjectival Clauses (§ 33) 


342 are Relative Clauses, being introduced by a Relative Pronoun, 
‘‘who,” ‘‘ which,” ‘such as,’ ‘‘ whoever,”’ etc. 


Sequence. 


343 The Subordinate Clause may be pitched in one of two Keys, 
according as a thing is regarded in the Principal Sentence 
from the point of view of (1) Present time, e.g., ‘‘ he comes,” 
or of (2) Past time, ‘‘he came’. The first of these points of 
view is called Primary, as being the ‘ first’’ or most natural 
way of regarding a thing; the second is called Secondary or 
Historic, as being the ‘‘next’”’ or less obvious way of looking 
at it, the point of view of a narrative or history. Thus we say 
‘‘he comes that he may see,” but ‘‘ he came that he might see ”’ ; 
‘‘ he asks what zs truth,”’ but ‘‘ he asked what was truth’’. 

This alteration of the Subordinate Clause to suit the Main 
Sentence is called Sequence: and the law of Sequence is that 
Primary should be ‘followed’ (sequor) by Primary, Historic 
by Historic. — 

In Greek, Sequence is of 

Moods, and means that Primary 


In Latin, Sequence is of 
Tenses, and means that Primary 


Tenses of the Indicative must 
be followed by Primary Tenses 
of the Subjunctive, Historic 
Tenses of the Indicative by His- 
toric Tenses of the Subjunctive. 


Tenses of the Indicative must 
be followed by the Primary 
Mood, the Subjunctive (or In- 
dicative) ; Historic by the His- 
toric Mood, the Optative. 


11s Iii. 


344 Inthe Indicative the Tenses 


are : 

(1) Primary : Present, Fu- 
ture, Perfect proper, Future- 
Perfect. 

(2) Historic: Imperfect, 
Aoristic Perfect, Pluperfect. 

These are followed in the 
Subjunctive by 

(1) Primary: Present, Per- 
fect. 

(2) Historic : 
Pluperfect. 

The Clauses to which the 
Law of Sequence applies are 
mainly of three kinds: 1. 
Final Clauses : 2. Consecutive 
Clauses ; 3. Indirect Questions. 

Thus, in Final Clauses: 

Adest ut videat, he is here 
that he may see (Primary). 

Aderat ut videret, he was here 
that he might see (Historic). 

So in Indirect Questions : 

Rogo quid feceris, I ask what 
you did (Primary), etc. 

Note 1.—The Imperative 
takes Primary Sequence. So 
too the Present Subjunctive 
of Wishes and Exhortations. 

Note 2.—The Historic Pres- 
ent and Perfect with ‘‘haye” 
take either Sequence. The 
Perfect Subjunctive in Main 


Imperfect, 


THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 





In the Indicative the Tenses 
are: 

(1) Primary: Present, Fu- 
ture, Perfect, Future-Perfect. 

(2) Historic: Imperfect, 
Aorist, Pluperfect. 

The Sequence of Mood is of 
three kinds : 

(1) Primary: 1. Final iva, 
etc., Subjunctive ; 2. Indefinite 
Relative, etc., av with Sub- 
junctive; 3. Indirect Speech 
and Question, Indicative. 

(2) Historic: 1. Final wa, 
etc., Optative; 2. Indefinite 
Relative, etc., Optative; 3. 
Indirect Speech and Question, 
Optative. Vzz., Optative in all. 

Thus, in Final Clauses : 

mapectw iva tdy, he is here 
that he may see (Primary). 

Tmapyv iva ido, he was here 
that he might see (Historic). 

So with the Indefinite Re- 
lative and with Indirect Speech 
with ore. 

Note 1.—The Imperative 
and Subjunctive take Primary 
Sequence; but the Optative 
of Wishes, or the Potential 
Optative with ay, generally 
take (1) an Optative by attrac- 
tion in Indefinite Clauses, (2) 
Primary Sequence in Final 


NOTES ON SEQUENCE. 


Sentences is Primary, in De- 
pendent Clauses either Primary 
or Historic. 

(Cicero prefers Historic Se- 
quence after the Perfect ‘‘ with 
have ”’.) ; 


346 Obs.—In Final Clauses Se- 


quence presents no difficulty. 
In Consecutive Clauses and in 
Indirect Questions a difficulty 
sometimes occurs which may 
be turned by the use of the 
Perfect Indicative or Sub- 
junctive, though sometimes 
the idea of continuous action 
is hereby lost: 

; (1) Vivum adeo timui ut horres- 
cam vel mortuum. I used to fear 
him so much an his life, that I tremble 
at him even when he is dead. 

(We really say here ‘‘ I have 
feared him”. Note thattimebam 
would violate the Sequence.) 

(2) Rogo quid feceris. 

Task what you were doing. 

(Note that the Latin could 
also mean ‘I ask what you 
did” or ‘“‘ have done”’.) 


347 In both cases the continuous 


action may be retained by, the 
insertion of a Perfect Sub- 
junctive, as a sort of Junction 
at which one may change from 
the one Sequence to the other: 


11g 


ee Seta, 


Clauses and Indirect Speech 
or Question. 

Note 2.—The Historic 
Present is usually regarded as 
a Historic Tense, the Gnomic 
Aorist as a Primary Tense. 

Obs.—Vivid Sequence. In 
all three kinds, however, Pri- 
mary Sequence may, for the 
sake of vividness, follow also 
a Historic Tense: 

Tapyv iva dot (Historic) ; apy 
iva ion (Vivid). He was present, that 
he might see. 


NpwTHTa O TL Tovotys (Historic) ; 
NpwTNC.a. o Te Trovets (Vivid). I asked 
what you were doing. 

In Indirect Speech and Ques- 
tion the Vivid Sequence is not 
merely possible but necessary (1) 
in any clause (a) with the Past 
Indicative and ay (to avoid con- 
fusion with the Optative with ar), 
and (6) with the Imperfect and 
Pluperfect Indicative (as these 
tenses have no proper Opta- 
tive); (2) in sub-clauses, with 
the Aorist Indicative (as the 
Optative here would represent 
dv with the Subjunctive). 

Thus: 

(1) (@) Hparnea o te éroinoas av. 
I asked what you would have done 


, ” 
(zoujoecas av would mean, what you 
would do). 
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the Perfect Subjunctive in sub- 
clauses being both Primary and 
Historic (§ 345): 

(1) Adeo timebam ut facere non 
potuerim quin horrescam. 

I used to fear him so much that I 
could not help trembling. 

(2) Rogo quid fuerit quod faceres. 
Task what it was that you were doing. 


III, SUBSTANTIVAL CLAUSES. 








(6) npwrnca o tt eros. Lasked 
what you had been doing (ovotyns 
would represent a Present: ‘‘ what 
you were doing ”’). 

(2) npwrnca ei orep éeroinoas 
éopady. I asked if what you had 
done had failed (romjoeas would 
here represent o7ep av moons, 
Indefinite). 


On the Tenses of the Infinitive and Participle see § 216. 


SUBSTANTIVAL CLAUSES. 


348 1. Indirect 


One construction only: Accu- 
sative and Infinitive (cf., ‘I 
assert this to be true’’): 

Democritus dicit innumerabiles 
esse mundos. CIc. 

Democritus says that there are 
countless worlds. 


Note 1.—Nego is used for ‘I 
say that—not”’ (not dico non): 

Negat esse deos, 

He says there are no gods. 

349 Note 2.—§pero, promitto, 
minor usually take the Future 
Infinitive : | 

Sperabam id me assecuturum. 
Cic. 
Iwas hoping to attain this. 

350 Note 3.—Esse is very often 
omitted with the Future Infini- 
tive Active (see last instance), 
and not infrequently with the 


Statement. 


Three constructions are possi- 
ble: 

(a) Accusative and Infini- 
tive with Verbs of saying and 
thinking (Negative ov): 

A€yerar “AAKtBradyvy TlepuxA€t 
dtareyOnvar wept vouwy. XEN. 

It is said that Alcibiades conversed 
with Pericles about the laws. 


Note 1.—‘‘I say that—not” 
1S o8 pype (nego), not dry ov. 
Note 2.—€drrilw, émoyvéopat, 
Spvupe, decddw usually take the 
Future Infinitive (Negative pz). 
(These do not take or, § 353.) 
@pocav py eis Pwxatav Héev. 
Hot. Theyswore not to goto Phocaea. 
(b) The Participle is used 
instead of the Infinitive (§ 198) 
with Verbs of perception— 
physical or mental (Neg. ov): 


1. INDIRECT STATEMENT. 


Past Participle Passive or De- 
ponent (see § 198): 

Boiotum crasso jurares aére na- 
tum. Hor. 

You would avow him born in the 
thick air of Boeotia. 

(The Verb of Speaking may 
in such cases be regarded as a 
Factitive Verb (§ 235).) 

Obs.—Se must be used for 
the Third Person, Masculine or 
Feminine, Singular or Plural, 
when the Subject of the Infini- 
tive is the Subject also of the 
Main Verb (§ 114): 

Pollicebatur pecuniam se esse 
redditurum. CIc. 

He promised that he would return 
the money. 

Both this and the other 
Personal Pronouns are usually 
expressed: Simulo me furere, 
I pretend to be mad. (So me 
assecuturum, sup.) 


352 In the Passive, with such 


phrases as ‘‘it is said that,’’ ‘‘it 
seems that,’’ a Personal Con- 
struction is usually preferred : 

Hanniba] ad urbem contendere 
dicebatur. 

It was said that Hanmwbal was 
marching on the city. 

(Not, dicebatur Hannibalem. 
See § 155, Personal Construc- 
tion.) 
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dpdw, dxovw* ; edpioxw; aicbdv- 
opat *, tuvOdvopar *; pavOdvw, 
Ytyveokw ; olda, ériotapar; pé- 
poypat *, NavOdvopar; also Seix- 
vupt, dyyéddw. (* These usually 
take a Genitive.) 

ot “EAAnves obk Hdecav Kipov 
teOvyxota. XEN. The Greeks did 
not know that Cyrus was dead. 

Obs.—Nominative Attrac- 
tion. If the Subject of the 
Infinitive or Participle is the 
same as the Subject of the Main 
Verb, the Nominative is used 
($ 179). The Subject itself 
(1) if unemphatic, is omitted ; 
(2) if emphatic, is expressed by 
aités—all three Persons: 

(1) 6 “AAr€gavdpos Epacker etvar 
Avds vios. Alexander used to say 
that he was the son of Zeus. 

(2) ov« ey atros GAN’ éxeivov 
otpatnyev. THuc. He said that 
not he but the other was general. 

With givoda éuavto, I am 
conscious with myself, the Parti- 
ciple may be either Nominative 
or Dative : 

civola éuavTw ovdev émiota- 
pevy (or émiotdpevos). Prat. 

I am conscious that I know 
nothing. 

(On the Personal construc- 
tion with davepds and dyAos see 
§ 198.) 
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353 (The phrase ‘Indirect State- 
ment” refers not merely to 
Verbs of sayiny and thinking, 
but also to such phrases as 
‘he did not know that,’ ‘I 
feel certain that,’ and Im- 
personal phrases such as ‘“ it 
is agreed that,’’ constat inter 
omnes: all of which are con- 
structed with the Accusative 
and Infinitive. 

On the use of quod with 
the Indicative, and wt with 
the Subjunctive in certain 
Clauses expressing ‘fact,’ see 
§ 377.) 


354 Remark.—The Tenses of the 


Infinitive are Past, Present, or 
Future, not in themselves, but 
in relation to the Main Verb; 
in other words, the Tense 
of the speaker must be re- 
tained : 

He said that we were doing wrong, 
dixit nos peccare. 

He said that we had done wrong, 
dixit nos peccavisse. 

He saud that we should do wrong, 
dixit nos peccaturos esse. 





(c) ér or ds (1) with the 
Indicative, if Primary; (2) 
with the Optative (or Vivid 
Indicative), if Historic (§ 344) 
(Negative ov): 

(1) A€yer ws ode eat adteKw- 
tepov pyuns. AESCHIN. He says 
that nothing is more unjust than 
rumour (Primary). 

(2) éyvwoay ore Kevos 6 PdBos 
etn. XEN. 

They realised that their fear was 
groundless (Historic). 


pavepws elzov ore y TOALS reret- 
xorar Hoy. TuHuc. He said openly 
that the city had been already fortified 
(Vivid). 

Obs.—This construction ap- 
plies both to Infinitive Verbs 
and, though less so, to those 
with the Participle. But dnp 
takes only the Infinitive ; «tov 
only ore or as. 

&# With all these, the In- 
finitive, Participle, and om, the 
Tense of the Speaker must 
be kept. (On Tenses of the 
Infinitive and Participle see 
§ 216.) 


2. Indirect Command, Exhortation, Wish. 


Ut or ne and Subjunctive, 
(1) Present, (2) Imperfect, 
§ 344; e.., after impero *, 
persuadeo *, hortor, oro, rogo, 


The Infinitive: Negative py 
(Tense, Present or Aorist, 
$ 214); ¢€.9., xeXedw, aitréw, Twap- 


awvéw *, tapaxededopat *, meidw, 
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2. INDIRECT COMMAND. 
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moneo. (* These take a 
Dative.) 


(1) Rogat eos atque orat ne 
oppugnent filium suum. Clic. 

He begs and entreats them not to 
attack his son (Primary). 

(2) Caesar imperavit suis ut pon- 
tem interscinderent. Cars. 

Caesar ordered his men to cut down 
the bridge (Historic). 

(This construction follows 
the law of Final Clauses, 
¢ 384.) 

Here; as in Direct Command, 
and not must be neve or neu 
(§ 334). 

Obs. 1.—Jubeo and veto 
take Accusative and Infinitive : 

Caesar Helvetios suum adventum 
expectare jussit. Cars. Caesar told 
the Helvetians to wait his arrwwal. 

Obs. 2.—‘“‘I  order—not ”’ 
must be veto or impero ne, not 
jubeo non. 


etc. (* These, and Verbs of 
speakiny implying to Command, 
take a Dative): 

éxeAevore TOUS OmAlTas peévelv ev 
Trager. XEN. 

He told the hoplttes to remain in 
ther ranks (Present, Continuous). 

Moipas éracas adpOirous Oeivar 
Bporovs. AEscH. 

You persuaded the Fates to make 
men immortal (Aorist, mere act). 


(Note that xerXevw, reibw take 
an Accusative.) 

The Compound Negatives 
must be pndérore, pndapod, etc., 
§ 344. 

Obs. 1.—ozws with Future 
Indicative is sometimes used 
(cf. § 385). | 

Obs. 2.—Verbsof Forbidding, 
é.y., amayopedw, often take py 
with Infinitive (§ 510). Note 
also odk @é@ ce pevew, I forbid 
you to stay. 


357 Verbs of wishing usually take a Plain Prolate Infinitive ; 
also Accusative and Infinitive, or Plain Subjunctive: e.g., 
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Velim rescribas. Cic. (Without 
ut.) I wish you would answer. 


(Some Verbs of speaking, 
é.g., nuntio, may introduce a 
Command, with wt or ne and 
the Subjunctive; but dico, I 
tell, is rarely so used. Thus, 
‘‘Caesar told them to wait’”’: 
use Jussit, § 356.) 


GeXas cixabw ; 
want me to yield ? 


SopH. Do you 
(See § 387.) 
(Any Verb of speaking may 
introduce a Command. The 
Object is then Dative, the 
Negative py: 
elzov To Ifavoavia tov KNpUKOS 


py AetrecOa. Tuuc. They told 
Pausanias not to leave the herald.) 
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309 Several Verbs in English e.g., ‘‘I warn,” ‘‘I persuade,” 
‘*T tell,’ can introduce either an Indirect Statement or an 
Indirect Command, and will take their construction accordingly. 
The two uses can be distinguished by finding the words of the 
speaker: e.g., ‘‘I warned him to go’’—original word ‘“ go!”’; 
‘‘T warned him there was danger ’’—original words ‘there is 
danger ’’. 


360 8. Indirect Questions. 


These include not merely such Sentences as ‘I ask whether 
he has come,” but also such Sentences as ‘‘I do not know 
whether he has come,”’ “I will tell you whether he has come”’: 


in all equally, a direct form, ‘‘ Has he come?” is implied. 


Mood and Tense. The Sub- 
junctive: Tense according to 
Sequence: viz., (1) Primary, 
Present gr Perfect ; (2) Historic, 
Imperfect or Pluperfect. 

Pronouns and Particles. As 
in Direct Questions. But ‘I 
ask if’’ is not rogo si, but royo 
—ne, or rogo num (num does not 
here expect the answer ‘‘no’’); 
‘‘or not’ is usually necne, not 
annon. | 

(1) Videndum est quando et cui 
et quemadmodum et quare demus. 
Cic. 

We must consider the occasion, 
the recipient, the manner, the object 
of our gifts. 

(2) Epaminondas quaesivit num 
salvus esset clypeus. 

Epaminondas enquired 
Shield was safe. 


if his 


Mood and Tense. As in 
Indirect Statement with or: 
viz., (1) Primary, Indicative ; 
(2) Historic, Optative or Vivid 
Indicative. 

Pronouns and Particles. As 
in Direct Questions. But the 
Indirect forms, darts, drov, may 
be also used; ‘I ask if” is 
not épwre dpa, but épwra «i; if 
not is either ei—ov or ef pn; or 
not, either 7 ov or 7 py. 

(1) tore droGev 6 HALos avioye 
Kal O7rot OveTat. XEN. 


Ye know whence the sun rises and 
whither he goeth down. 


(See also under Interrogative 
Pronouns, § 137.) 

(2) diypwra tov Kipov morepa 
BovAotto pévew 7 amévar, XEN. 

She asked Cyrus whether he wished 


to stay or go (Historic). 


3. INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 


Note.—For Future Time, 
use the Future Participle with 
sim or essem : 

Fac me certiorem quando ad- 


futurus sis. Cric. Let me know when 
you will be here. 
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nropouv Ti ote Aeyer 6 GOeds. 
Prat. I wasin doubt as to what the 
god meant (Vivid). 

(Here also the Tense of 
Direct Question must be kept, 
§ 354.) 


Such Sentences as ‘‘ He described the size and character of 


the island’ may often be rendered as Indirect Questions: ‘‘ He 
said how great the island was, and of what sort”’. 


362 (Observe nescio an, J almost 
think that, lit. ‘‘ I do not know 


whether ”’: 
_Nescio an norishominem. PULIN. 


I do not know if you know the 
man (§ 383).) 


363 Indirect Deliberative. 
Subjunctive: (1) Primary, 
Present; (2) Historic, Im- 
perfect: 
(1) De pueris quid agam, non 
habeo. Clic. 


What to do about the children, I 
do not know. 

(2) Non satis Bruto vel tribunis 
militum constabat quid agerent. 
CaEs. , 

Brutus and the military tribunes 
were uncertain what to do. 


(Sense alone distinguishes 
these from plain Indirect 
Questions.) 


(An echoed Question be- 
comes Indirect and uses In- 
direct Particles (§ 136): 

Sv 8 ef ris avdpav ; “Oons ety’ 
éyo; Merwv. Ar. Who on earth 
are you? WhoamI? Meton.) 


Indirect Deliberative. 

(1) Primary, Subjwnctive ; 
(2) Historic, Optative (or Vivid 
Subjunctive, § 346). 


(1) otk éyw ozws cor eirw & 
vow. Puat. 

I do not know how to tell you what 
I think. 

(2) éxjpovro tov Oéov ei rapa- 

ovev THY oA. THUC. 

They asked the god if they should 
give up the city (Historic). 

nTopynocav omy Kadopyiocwvrat. 
THUC. 

They were in doubt where to put 
in (Vivid). 


-. (Such Sentences as ‘‘He had nowhere to turn” are Indirect 
‘Deliberative Questions: ‘“‘He did not know where he was to 
turn’’. See the first instance above.) 


364 


365 
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jote.—Subordinate Clauses. 


Subordinate Clauses in In- 
direct Speech, Command, and 
Question, are in the Subjunc- 
tive (see § 474): 

Ais, quoniam sit natura mortalis, 
immortalem etiam esse oportere. 
Cic. 

You say that, since there is a 
mortal nature, there must also be an 
immortal one. 

(On Indirect Speech, Com- 
mand and Question, and the 
Sub-Clauses in these, see further 
Continuous Or. Obl., § 479.) 


Subordinate Clauses in In- 
direct Speech, Command, and 
Question, follow the rules 
given for or (§ 353): viz., 
Primary, Indicative ; Historic, 
Optative or Vivid Indicative. 


i=” But in Subordinate 
Clauses the Indicative must 
always be retained with His- 
toric Tenses. (Both with the 
Indicative and Optative the 
Tense of the speaker must be 
here also retained.) $§ 346-7. 


Substantival Clauses (continued). 


The following are akin to the above Substantival Clauses, 
especially to Indirect Statement and Command. In construction 
they vary between a Prolate Infinitive and the construction 
of a Final or Consecutive Clause. 


1. Effect, cause, compel. 


Impello, facio, efficio, ago: 
ut or ut non with Subj. (§ 388). 

Sol efficit ut omnia floreant. 
Cic. The sun makes all nature to 
flourish. 


366 Observe ‘id agere ut,” to do 


one’s bestto. (Utis often omitted 
after the Imperative, fac.) 
Note.—Cogo, I compel, usu- 
ally takes an Infinitive. (Com- 
pello means ‘‘I drive toge- 
ther,” not ‘‘I compel ”’.) 


dvaykdlLw, movéw, With Infini- 
tive (Negative py) : 

nvaykxalovro auvverOar. Ht. 

They were compelled to defend 
themselves. 

Note 1.—aore may be pre- 
fixed to the Infinitive ($ 388). 

Note 2.—npdoow, roéw, take 


‘also érws and Future Indicative 


(s 385). (BiaZopac does not 
mean ‘‘I compel a man to do 


a thing ’’.) 


VERBS OF FEARING. 
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2. Try, strive, be eayer. 


367 (1) Conor, 


Infinitive : 


studeo, with 


Illa graves oculos conata attollere. 
Virc. She striving to uplift her 
heavy eyes. 

(2) Nitor, wt or ne with 
Subjunctive (Final, § 384): 

Nitebantur ne quid gravius in 
eum consuleretur. Sabu. 

They strove that no hard sentence 
should be passed on ham. 

(Tempto takes either Infini- 
tive or ut, ne, with Subjunctive.) 

Note.—Constituo, J deter- 
mine, takes the Infinitive. 
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Tetpdopat, omouddlw, omevdu, 
with Infinitive: 

éomovoales adpyew Aavaidais. 
Eur. Thou wert eager to lead the 
Danaans. 


Such verbs are also con- 
structed with ows, ozws py, 


‘with the Future Indicative ; or 


oTws, orws py (Or simply py,. 
lest), with Subjunctive or Opta- 
tive: like Final Clauses. 
(Also with éay and Subj. or «i 
with Opt., to try whether.) 
jote.—péddw, I intend, takes 
the Future Infinitive (s 214). 


3. Take care, beware. 


369 Provideo, curo, cayeo, wt 
or ne and Subjunctive (s 384): 
Cura ut valeas. Crc. 
Take care of your health. 
Cave ne portus occupet alter. 
Hor. Take care that another seize 
not the harbour first. 


370 Note.—After the Imperative 
cave, ne is often omitted : 


Cave faxis te quidquam indig- 
num. Hor. 

Beware of doing anything un- 
worthy of thee. 


(Faxis = facias.) 


guAdcoopar, etc., with dws 
and Future Indicative (Neg- 
ative py): 

Opa OTWS Ly To aToTTHGOVTAL 
Ilépoar. Hor. 

See tu it that the Persians do not 
revolt from you. 

Note——The Imperative dpa 
is often omitted before ows : 

aoTep pe TOV APapavl’ érrws 7. 
OGvcere. An. Mind you don’t sacri- 


Tice me like Athamas (sc. 6pa O7rws). 





Obs.—Less often these verbs 
take xy and Subjunctive. 


4. Fear. 


371  Timeo, metuo, vereor. 


(1) Ne or ne non with Sub- 


— PoPotpar, SeiSw (Sd0rKxa), etc. 
(1) (a) Of Future things, py 
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junctive (‘‘I fear lest,” ‘I fear 
lest not’’): 


Non vereor ne janua frangatur. 
Hor. 

Nor am I afraid that the door may 
be broken in (Primary). 

Timuit ne non succederet. Hor. 

He was afraid that he would not 
succeed (Historic). 


372 Note.—Ut, ‘‘ how,” is some- 
times used for ne non : 

O puer, ut sis vitalis, metuo. 
Hor. 

My son, I fear that you will not 
live long. ° 

(Observe the sequence in: 

Vereor ne Romulus barbarorum 
rex fuerit. Crc. 

Romulus was a king of barbarians, 
I fear.) 

(2) Infinitive (‘‘I fear to’’): 

Cur timet flavum Tiberim tan- 
gere? Hor. Why is he afraid to 
bathe in the yellow Tiber ? 


373 


5. Allow, permit ; prevent, 


374 Allow : sino, Acc. and Infin. ; 
permitto, Dat. and ut, ne, 
Subj. 

Prevent, etc.: see infra on 
quominus, quin, 8§ 510, 612. 
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or pn od with Subjunctive or 
Optative (§ 344): 

dédorxa, pt) OVO GoLov Wy ar 
ayopevew. Prat. Iam afraid it may 
not even be right to deny it. (Prim.) 

éSecgav ot "EAAqves py mpoo- 
wyou pos TO Képas. XEN. 

The Greeks were afraid they would 
charge on the wing. (Historic.) 

(b) Of Present and Past 
things, uy or py od with Indiec.: 

dédouxa o, & mpecBvta, wn TAH- 
yov da. AR. I am afraid, old 
man, you need a beating. 

poBodpar py Adyous Tot Pevoeow 
évreruxnkapev. PLat. LIamafraid 
we have lit on false arguments. 


Obs.—With the Subjunctive 
the Verb of fearing is sometimes 
omitted (§ 514). 

(2) Infinitive (‘I fear to”’): 

poBnoera adixetv Tov adeAGor. 
XEN. He will be afraid to wrong 
his brother. 
refuse, deny, forbid, doubt. 

Allow : édw, Acc. and Infin. ; 
émitpérw, Dat. and Infin. 

Prevent, etc.: see infra on 
pn and py ov with Infin., §§ 
510, 512. 


6. Impersonal Verbs. | 


1. It is customary, it happens that (statement of fact). 


Mos est*, usually Infinitive 
(sometimes wi, ut non, with 
Subjunctive). | 


vopiferar, i is customary ; 
gupBaive*, it happens, Infini- 
tive : 


IMPERSONAL VERBS. 
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eee 


Contingit, evenit, fit, wt or 
ut non with Subjunctive. 
Accidit*, accedit*, ut or ut 
non with Subjunctive (also In- 
. finitive, or quod with Indica- 
tive). 
376 (1) Virginibus Tyriis mos est 
gestare pharetram. Vika. 
Itis the custom for Tyrian maidens 
to bear the quiver. 
377 (2) Accidit ut und nocte omnes 
Hermae dejicerentur. NEp. 
It happened that in one night all 
the Hermae were thrown down. 


Note the phrase est ut with 
Subjunctive, zt is possible that. 

Observe the phrase tantum 
abest ut—ut, so far from; see 
§ 444. | 

(3) Accedit hue quod postridie 
ille venit. Circ. 


Added to this is the fact that he 
came next day. 


378 


ovveByn TéAwva vixav. Hor. 

The result was that Gelo was 
victorious. 

Obs.—Sometimes a personal 
construction is preferred : 


Tapwv érvyyavov. Sopu. It 


happened that I was there (§ 198). 
davepos Hv auaptravwv. It was 
clear he was wrong (§ 198). 

Note 1.—With ovpBaiva, dore 

sometimes precedes the Infin. 

vote 2.—Observe the phrases: 
ox €o8 Stws, with Indicative 
(Negative ov), ct is impossible 
that ; ovx Smws—dAdd, so far 
from; see $444. (Cf. roddod Set 
ovTws exer, it is far from being 
so.) 

Note 3.—8idov Ste, it is clear 
that (or dnAdvor, clearly)—the 
only use of 6m, that, except 
after a Verb of Speaking. 


2. It 1s allowable, expedient, necessary, pleasing (cf. Indirect 
Command). 


379 Decet, dedecet, juvat, lib- 
et*, expedit*, opus est: In- 
finitive. | 

Licet*, oportet, necesse 
est: Infinitive, or Subjunctive 
without ut. 

Placet*, convenit*: In- 
finitive, or ut, ne and Sub- 
Junctive. 


9 


eEeort*, wt is allowed ; cup- 
déper™, wpérer*, xpn, Set, dvdynn*, 
at 1s fitting, etc. ; dpéoxer*, Soxer*,, 
at seems good: all with the 
Infinitive. 

GAN ed hépev xp cupdopas: 
Tov evyevj. Eur. 

But it befits the nobly-born nobly 
to bear misfortunes. 


380 


381 
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(1) Licet nemini contra patriam 
ducere exercitum. Clic. 

It is not lawful for any man to 
lead an army against his cowntry. 

(2) Me ipsum ames oportet, non 
mea. Cic. You ought to love me, 
not my possessions. 


3. It concerns, it 1s a 


Interest and refert take an 
Infinitive, wt or ne with Sub- 
junctive, or an Interrogative 
Clause in the Subjunctive: 

Quid mea refert cui serviam ? 
PHAEDR. What does it matter to me 
whom I serve? (§ 253.) 

Attinet and pertinet take 
ad with Accusative and an In- 
finitive. 

Miseret, piget, pudet, poe- 
nitet, taedet take an Infinitive, 
or quod with Subjunctive: 

Poenitet vos quod salvum exer- 
citum traduxerim? Cags. 

‘Are you sorry I have brought over 
the army wn safety? (See also § 252.) 


III, ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 


Obs.—With these, éore with 
Infinitive, or dzws with Future 
Indicative (Negative py), may 
also be used. (Note od de ce 
guyev, you must not fly; not, . 


det 7.) 
care, it repents, etc. 


pede. takes a Dative and 
Infinitive ; Sadéper* and mpo- 
ojker*, a Dative or Accusative 
with Infinitive. The first two 
are specially common used ab- 
solutely (ovdé diadépe, it does 
not matter ; ovdev por pera, I 
care not), and are often used 
with ei and Indicative—an In- 
direct Question. 

perapéder takes a Dative and 
a Participle : 

petepeAno€ of Tov EAAHoTovTov 
paorrywoavTt. Hot. 

It repented him that he had 


scourged the Hellespont (lit., as hav- 
ing scourged). (See also § 251.) 


* These Verbs take either an Accusative or a Dative with the 
Infinitive: e.g., ‘‘It is fitting for me to do it,” or ‘It is fitting 


that I should do it’’. 
Accusative. 


The rest, unless otherwise stated, take an 
(See Subj. and Pred. of the Infin., § 180.) 


382 Remark 1.—The mere idea ‘the fact that” is usually ex- 
pressed by one of two constructions: 


Viz., either the Accusative 
and Infinitive, or quod with 
the Indicative: e.g., 


Viz., either the Plain Infini- 
tive, or the Infinitive with the 
Neuter Article prefixed: ¢.9., 


1. FINAL CLAUSES. 





Hoc praestamus maxime feris 
quod loquimur. Cric. 

We excel beasts most in this respect, 
that we speak. 


) THY Talowy apxyn, TO pH é 
éXevPepous eivar. Prat. 

The government of children, 
not allowing them to be free. 


383 Lemark 2.—Certain words, besides taking their normal con- 
structions, admit also of special usages : 


Miror si with Indicative, J 
wonder that; memini quum 
with Subjunctive, I remember 
(the time) when (s 415). 

Gaudeo takes a Prolate In- 
finitive, ‘‘ rejoice to,’ or quod 
with Indicative, “I rejoice 
that’. 

Haud scio an, nescio an, 
with Subjunctive, as Indirect 
Questions: I do not know 
whether, I almost think that. 
So forsitan, perhaps, in Prose 
takes the Subjunctive (lit., fors 
est an, it is a chance whether). 


Oaupdtw ei with Indicative, 
I wonder that (Negative od or 
Py); pépynpor ste with Indica- 
tive, I remember (the time) 
when (§ 414). 

Xaipw, Sonar, axPopar take 
a Participle (§ 198), ‘‘I rejoice 
to,’ etc.; Genitive Absolute, 
“T rejoice that’: yaipw é\davr, 
I rejoice to have come; yaipw 
gov é€Addvros, I rejoice that you 
have come. (Never Infinitive.) 

Note ws for io@e us : 

ws “Arrixov TO ywpiov. AR. 

Know that the land is Attic. 


ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 
1. Final Clauses. 


384 Final Sentences express the purpose, object, end (finis) of an 
action. They may be known in English by ‘“‘ may” or “ might”. 


They are expressed by ut, 
if Positive, by ne, if Negative, 
with the Subjunctive. (For 
Tense see § 344.) 

Primary : 

(1) Ut jugulent homines, surgunt 
de nocte latrones. Juv. 

Robbers rise at night to cut men’s 
throats. 


They are expressed by tva 
or és with the Subjwnctive or 
Optative, according to Sequence 
(§ 344), (Negative pu). 

Primary : 


(1) dtavoetra: ryv yédvpav 
Adoa, ws py SuaBnre. XEN. 


He proposes to destroy the bridge, 
that you may not cross. 
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Historic : 

(2) Scipio rus abiit ne ad causam 
dicendam adesset. Cic. Scipio went 
away into the country that he might 
not be present to defend his case. 


(Pompeius, ne circumcluderetur, 
discedit. Cars. P. retired, that he 
might not be shut in (Hist. Pres.).) 


385 Note 1.—With Comparatives 


quo is used for wt : 


Solon furere se simulavit, quo 
tutior esset vita ejus. CIc. 

Solon pretended that he was mad, 
that his life might be safer. 


Note 2.—The Perfectand Plu- 
perfect Subjunctive are some- 
times used in Final Clauses, 
as in English, with reference 
to an action which is already 
past : 


Sic ne perdiderit, non cessat 


perdere lusor. Ov. 

So, that he may not have lost, the 
gambler continues to lose. 

(In Final Clauses and not 
is neve or neu.) 


III. ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 


Historic : 

(2) dpvv ty dBavaroicr pows 
depot nde Bporotow. Hom. 

She -rose that she might bring 
light to gods and men. 


rota Katéxavoev tva 1) Kipos 
diaBy. XEN. He burnt the boats, 
that Cyrus might not cross (Vivid). 


Note 1.—In poetry Final 
Clauses are sometimes ex- 
pressed by as or dzrws (not iva) 
with the Future Indicative. 

(On ws av with the Sub- 
junctive see av, § 219.) 

Note 2.—An unfulfilled pur- 
pose in Past Time is expressed 
by with the 
Historic Tenses of the Indica- 
tive (Negative py) 


Ld e ” 
WVa, WS, O7FWS, 


vi pp ov AaBwv Exrewas ciOrs 
ws éderfa pnmote; SoPH. 

Why didst thou not take and slay 
me that I might never have shown 
(as I have done) ? 


(In Final Clauses and not is 
py dé or Kai py.) 


(A Final Clause is often marked by a Demonstrative Adverb: 


Ideo, idcirco, propterea.) 


Sia THSe, ToUTOU Evexa.) 


Obs.—Other ways of expressing Purpose: 
E.g., “they sent ambassadors to announce ”’ : 


(1) Qui and Subjunctive : 
qui nuntiarent (§ 462). 

(2) Supine: nuntiatum (§ 
182). 


(1) dors and Future Indica- 
tive: oirives dyyeAotow (§ 462). 
(2) Future Participle (§ 193): 


dyyeXovvtas, OF Tous OY ws ayy- 


2. CONSECUTIVE CLAUSES. 
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Ss a et 


(3) Gerund : nuntiandi causa, 
ov ad nuntiandum. 


(4) St with Subjunctive : ' 


“if perchance” (§ 407). 


(3) rod with Infinitive : rod 
ayye\Aew (§ 186). 

(4) édv with Subjunctive, or 
ei with Optative (§ 407). 


2. Consecutive Clauses. 


388 Consecutive Clauses express the Result or Consequence 


which follows (consequor) the action of the Main Verb. 


Ut, if Positive, ut non, if 
Negative, with Subjunctive. 
The Tense is usually the 
Present or Imperfect (s§ 344): 


ita hebes ut istud 
I am not so stupid 


Non sum 
dicam. Cic. 
as to say that. 

Nemo adeo ferus est ut non 
mitescere possit. Hon. No one is 
so savage that he cannot soften. 


389 Note 1.—The Perfect Sub- 


junctive may be used of a 
result which is a fact, whatever 
the Sequence (s 348). 


Tormentis quum laceraretur, eo 
fuit habitu oris ut ridentis speciem 
praebuerit. Liv. 

In the agony of torture, the ex- 
pression of his face was such that he 
looked as uf he were laughing. 


390 Note 2.—Observe the follow- 


ing idiomatic use of tta—ut : 


Cujus ego ingenium ita laudo ut 
non pertimescam. Clic. 

While fully commending his genius, 
Iam not paralysed by it. (I praise 
it in such a way that, etc.) 


(2) Possible Result: date 
with Infinitive (Negative 7). 
(A Negative Clause generally 
precedes or follows.) 

Ta Tapade’ypata Tov duapty- 
parwv tkava Tois cwppocw wore 
Pykere dpaptavew. ANDoc. 

Examples of errors are enough for 
sensible people to save them from 
further error. 

(6) Actual Result: dore 
with Indicative (Negative ov). 
(A Positive Clause generally 
precedes.) 

eis TOUT amAnatias HABoV, WoT 
ovx é&ypxerev adtois exew THY 
Kata. ynv apyyv. Isocr. 

They reached such a prtch of greed, 


that it was not enough for them to 
possess the empire of the land. 


Note 1.—éq@’ ore with Infini- 
tive (Negative yu) means on 
condition that : 

apieueyv oe ep 
dtAocodety. Prat. 

We acquit you, on condition you 
no bonger study philosophy. 


penkere 


e 
WTE 
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Isocrates majore ingenio est quam 
ut cum Lysia comparetur. Clic. 

Isocrates is too great a genius to 
be compared with Lysias. 


392 FF Observe the Negative in 


Final and Consecutive Clauses: 

That not: Final, ne; Con- 
secutive, ut non. 

That no one: Final, ne quis; 
Consecutive, ut nemo. 

That no: Final, ne ullus; 
Consecutive, ut nullus. 

That never: Final, ne un- 
quam; Consecutive, ut nun- 
quam. 


III, ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 


391 The Consecutive Construction is frequent after Comparatives: 


noOovro avrov éAdagow €exovTa 
Svvapuv 7 ware ToUs hidous opereiy. 
XEN. They saw he had too little 
power to help his friends. 


Often adore is omitted here: 
C.g., 

peclov 7 épery Kaxov. Sopu. 

An evil too great to bear. 

On the other hand gore is 
sometimes added where we 
should expect a plain Infini- 
tive : 

vowp Wrypov wore Aovoac Gat. 


XEN, 
Water cold for bathing. 


Obs.—Consequence can also be expressed by 


qui with the Subjunctive (s 
463), or, after a Negative, by 
quin (§ 512). 


otos Or Scos With the Infinitive 
(§ 465), or dors with the In- 
dicative (§ 468). 


394 Remark.—Final and Consecutive Clauses are sometimes 


used parenthetically, 


especially Final Clauses: e.g., 
ut ita dicam, so to speak, lit., 
that I may say so; ne longior 
sim, to be brief. 


especially Consecutive Clauses: 
€.g., ws eizety, so to speak, lit., 
so as to speak; cuveAdvre eizetv, 
to be brief. (See Infin., § 176.) 


3. Conditional Clauses. 


395 The ‘if’? Clause is called the Protasis, because it usually 


precedes ; the Main Clause is called the Apodosis, or ‘‘ result”’. 


On nisi, wnless, si non, if 


not, see below, § 408. 


The Negative in the “if” 
Clause is py: see § 408. 


3. CONSECUTIVE CLAUSES. 


(Plain Conditions.) 


The Indicative. 


A. Open, as to fulfilment. 


Any Tense of the Indicative 


which the sense requires : 


Non si Opimium defendisti, id- 


circo te bonum civem putabunt. Cic. 
Not, if you defended Opimius, will 
they therefore think you a good citizen. 


396 Note 1.—Observe the Future 
and fFuture-Perfect in the 
following : 

Si patriam prodere conabitur 
pater, silebitne filius? Crc. 

If a father tries to betray his 
country, shall his son keep silence ? 


Si feceris id quod ostendis, mag- 
nam habebo gratiam. Cic. 
. Lf you do what you offer, I shall be 
very grateful. 


397 Note 2.—The Apodosis may 
be a Command or Wish: 


Moriar, si vera non loquor. Cic. 
May I dv, if I am not speaking 
the truth. (Sc.,as I live I speak, etc.) 
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The Subjunctive. 


B. Improbable, as to fulfil- 
ment: Future time. 

Primary Tenses of Subjunc- 
tive in both Clauses : 


The Indicative. 


A. Open, as to fulfilment. 


may be used in either Clause 


€l jou TL Empaga, Towwvtos da- 
vovpat. Par. 

If I ever did anything, I shall 
appear to be such a man. 


Note 1.—e with Future In- 
dicative is only emphatic : 

ei pn KadeEas yAwooav, eotac 
go. kaka. Eur. 

If you witu not control your 
tongue, you will suffer. 

More often éay with Subj. 
is used of Future time: 

eav pot reiOnobe, peicerGe pov. 
Puat. If you take my advice, you 
will spare me. 


Note 2.—The Apodosis may 
be a Command or Wish: 
KakioT GaoAoipnv, EavOiav ei 


pn pro. AR. May I die miserably, 
if I do not love Xanthias. 


(Potential “Would” or ‘Should ”’.) 


dv in the Apodosis. 


B. Improbable, as to fulfil- 
ment: Future time. 

Protasis, ef with Optative ; 
Apodosis, Optative with ar: 
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Sescenta memorem, si sit otium. 
PLaUt. 

Icould mention hundreds of things, 
were I ever to have leisure (which is 
improbable). 


399 ©. Impossible: Present and 

Past time. 

Historic Tenses of Subjunc- 
tive in both Clauses. 

(1) Present time: Imperfect 
Subjunctive both Clauses: 

Si foret in terris, rideret Demo- 
critus. Hor. 

Democritus would laugh, were he 
alive now. 

(But he is not.) 


400 (2) Past time: Pluperfect 
Subjunctive both Clauses: 
Si id scissem, nunquam huc tulis- 
sem pedem. TER. 
I should never have come here, had 
I known that. 
(But I did not.) 


401 
(2), the Apodosis in (1). 


Ergo ego nisi peperissem, Roma 
non oppugnaretur. Liv. 

And so, had I never borne a son, 
Rome would not now be attacked. 


III, ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 


eins PopyTos ov'K av, ei Tpaccots 
KkaAws. AESCH. 

You would be unendurable, were 
you ever to be prosperous (which is 
improbable). 


C. Impossible: Present and 
Past time. 

Historic Tenses of Indica- 
tive: dy in Apodosis. 

(1) Present time: «i with 
Imperfect Indicative; Imper- 
fect Indicative with dv: 


\ 4 ” ” LAN x” 
Kal TOO, elTep ExOevov, Edpwv av. 


SopH. And I should now be doing 


this deed, had I the strength (but I 
have not). 


(2) Past time: e with Aorist 
Indicative; Aorist Indicative 
with av: 

azéBavov av ei un 9 THY TpIaKoV- 
Ta apyn KateAvOn. Pua. I should 
have died, if the rule of the Thirty 
had not been overthrown (but it was). 


Or C. (1) and C. (2) may be combined, the Protasis being in 


ei tore é€BonOyoapev, ovx av 
nvwoxre & Pidurmos. Dem. 

If we had gone to the rescue then, 
Philip would not be troubling us now. 


(The Imperfect sometimes refers to Past time; but the 


opposite is rare.) 


402 With Verbs expressing duty, possibility, likelihood, the Apo- 
dosis in B. and C. is usually a, plain Indicative : 


INDEFINITE CONDITIONS. 


Viz., possum, debeo, opor- 
tet, the Gerundive, Future 
Participle, etc. : 

Antoni gladios potuit contemnere, 

Si sic 

Omnia dixisset. JUvv. 

He could have despised the swords 
of Antony, if all his utterances had 
been in this strain. 
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Viz., xpy, det, verbals in -reos, 
péeAAw, Kevduvedw, etc. : 

xpyv S€ ce, eitep Hoa ypyoros, 
Tots péAAovoew adikws arobaveio- 
Bar pnveTyv yeverOa. Lys. 

You ought, were you honest, to 
have turned informer on behalf of 
those about to be wrjustly put to 
death. 


Indefinite or General Conditions. 


403 These are expressed in the Apodosis by the Present or Im-. 


perfect Indicative or some iterative tense ; 


In the Protasis by the Per- 
fects Indicative—the Perfect, 
Pluperfect, and Future-Perfect 
expressing Present, Past, or 
Future time respectively, § 217: 


Si quis eorum decreto non stetit, 
sacrificiis interdicunt. Cass. 

If ever any of them does not abide 
by the ordinance, they exclude him 
from the sacrifice. 

Si a persequendo hostes deterrere 
nequiverant, disjectos a tergo cir- 
cumveniebant. Sawn. 

If ever they could not deter the 
enemy from pursuit, they cut them off 
and enclosed them in the rear. 


Subordinate 


(2) In Oratio Obliqua 
‘‘would”’ is expressed by the 
Future Participle with esse, 
‘would have’’ by the Future 
Participle with fuzsse : 


Si Allobrogibus satisfaciant, sese 
eum iis pacem esse facturum. CaEs. 


In the Protasis (1) by éav 
with Subjunctive, if Primary ; 
(2) by ei with Optative, if His- 
toric. (The Optative here must 
be distinguished from the Opta- 
tive in B., sup. § 398.) 

(1) Primary: 

iv eyyvs €AOn Gavaros, ovdeis 
BovAerat Ovnoxev. Eur. If ever 
death draws near, no man cares to die. 


(2) Historic : 

GAN et Te py hepoipev, WTpvvev 
pepe. Evr. 

But if ever we did not bring any- 
thing, he urged us to bring it. 
Conditions. 

(a) In Oratio Obliqua 
av of the Apodosis is retained 
with the Infinitive and Partici- 
ple—the Protasis alone showing 
whether an Optative (B.) or an 
Indicative (C.) is represented : 

€i odiot Tpoo-yevorTo, vopicovres 
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If they gave satisfaction to the 
Allobroges, he would make peace with 
them. 

Note.—With Passives 
‘““would’’ and ‘would have’”’ 
are often expressed by fore (or 
futurum esse) ut and futurum 
fuisse ut respectively : 

Quorum si aetas potuisset esse 
longinquior, futurum fuisse ut omni 
doctrina hominum vita erudiretur. 
Cic. : 

If their years could have been pro- 
longed, human life would have been 
richer in all manner of learning. 

(5) In Clauses, e.g., after quin 
or ut, which would in any case 
be Subjunctive, “would” is ex- 
pressed by the Perfect Subjunc- 
tive, whatever the sequence: 
viz., if Active, by fuerit with 
the Future Participle; if Pas- 
sive, by fuerit with the Gerun- 
dive, or potuerit with the Infini- 
tive: 

Nec dubium erat quin, si tam 
pauci simul obire omnia possent, 
terga daturi hostes fuerint. Liv. 

There was no doubt that if so small 
a body could occupy every position, 
the enemy would turn to flight. 


Adeo aequis viribus gesta res est, 
ut, si adfuissent Etrusci, accipienda 
clades fuerit. Liv. So evenly was 
the fight contested that, if the EKtrus- 
cans had been present, a defeat would 
have been sustained. 


III, ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 


admacav av éxewv TWeAorovvycor. 
Tuuc. Thinking that if the place 
came over to them, they would be 
masters of the whole Peloponnese. 
(Oratio Recta: av éxovev, B.) 

el amnyxOnobe worep pets, ed 
iopev py av Hoouv tas Aviypos 
yevopevors Tots ovppayxors. TAUC. 

If you had ineurred the same 
odium as ourselres, we feel sure that 
you would hare seemed no less oppress- 
ive to your allies. (Oratio Recta: av 
eyeveoOe, C. (2). On m7 see § 501.) 

(It follows, therefore, that 
after Historic Tenses the Vivid 
Sequence must be retained in 
the Protasis, otherwise con- 
ditions in B. and C. would be 
indistinguishable (§ 346). 

After dru, that, this remark 
applies also to the Apodosis. 
In all such cases the Indicative 
of C. must be retained, and not 
altered to the Optative.) 

(0) éay with the Subjunctive 
may, after Historic Tenses, 
become ei with the Optative: 
e.g., 

éXoyilovro as, ei py paxowwrTo, 
GTOTTHTOLWTO ai TEpLotKiOes TOKELS. 
XEN. 

They argued that, sf they did not 
Jight, the neighbouring cities would 
revolt. (Oratio Recta : éay pn paxu- 
pba, droorncovrat.) 

This remark applies also to 
Indefinite Conditions. 


SUBORDINATE CONDITIONS. 
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Remarks on Conditional Sentences. 


406 Note 1.—The real Apodosis of B. and C. is sometimes 
suppressed and a plain Indicative substituted for vividness, to 
show how near a thing is to happening: 


Numeros memini, si verba tene- 
rem. VIRG. 

I remember the music, (and I 
should remember the whole song) 
af I could recall the words, 


ei b€ xy Bpvyav ripyous tecov- 
Tas nopev, PoBov wapecyev. Eur. 

Had we not known that the towers 
of the Phrygians had fallen, it had 
caused us fear. 


407 Sometimes, where the real Apodosis is thus suppressed, a 


Protasis in the Conjunctive practically expresses Purpose : 


Circumfunduntur hostes, si adit- 
um reperire possent. CAES. 

The enemy swarm round, to see if 
they could find an entrance anywhere 
(sc., they would attack, if). 


mpos THv ToAw, ei értBonGorer, 
éxwpovv. THuc. They marched 
towards the city, to see if the enemy 
would come out against them (in 
which case they would join battle). 


408 Note 2.—The Protasis of a Conditional Sentence may be a 


Participle (§ 193), or a Relative Clause (§ 469), etc. 

Note 3.—The Protasis of B. and C. sometimes stands alone 
as a Wish (§ 332), “if only this were so!’ (I should be glad) ; 
the Apodosis, as a Potential Statement (§ 329), ‘‘one would 


say’. 


Note 4.—Occasionally the Apodosis, if it comes second, is 
introduced with a Connective Particle, as though it were a 


Coordinate Clause: 


Viz., by the Particle at 
(chiefly in Livy). 

Note 5.—Observe sin minus, 
sin aliter, but if the opposite 
be the case ; if the first Clause 
‘be Negative, but if so. 

Note 6.—Nisi, unless, is used 
only if the Apodosis is Nega- 


Viz., by d5€: hence called 
‘‘ apodotic 8é”’. 

Note 5.—Observe ei 3€ py, 
but if the opposite be the case. 

(If the first clause is Nega- 
tive, ef dé wn = but zf so.) 

Note 6.—The Negative in 
the Protasis is regularly py, 
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III. ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 


tive: otherwise si—non, if but od may be used to negative 


—not, must be used. 
If—if, whether—or, is sive 
—sive. 


particular words (§ 500). 
If—«f, whether—or, is eire— 


a” 37 27 
€LTE, €QV TE—EQY TE. 


4. Causal Clauses. 


409 Quod, quia, because ; quo- 


niam, since : 
(1) With Indicative, if the 
cause is given as a fact: 


Possunt, 
VIRG. 

They have the power because they 
think they have. 


quia posse videntur. 


(On quum, since, with Sub- 
junctive, Causal, see § 415.) 


(2) With Swubjunctive in 
virtual Oratio Obliqua (§ 476): 


Themistocles noctu ambulabat, 
quod somnum capere non posset. 
Cic. 

Themistocles used to walk about at 
night, because, he said, he could not 
sleep. 


vote.—So non quia, non 
quod, quam quia, take the 
Subjunctive when they refer 
to what is not a fact: 


Pugiles ingemiscunt, non quod 
doleant, sed quia venit plaga vehe- 
mentior. Circ. 

Boxers groan, not because they are 
in pain, but because their blow comes 
with the more force thereby. 


étt, Sudtt, Secause; as, as. 
(The Negative is ov): 

(1) With Indicative, if the 
cause is given as a fact: 

TO GOLOV, OTL OOLOV Ea TL, HiArEtTat 
tro tav Oewy. Puat. 

Holiness is loved by the gods 
because it is holiness, 


(On eet, éredyn, since, with 
Indicative, Causal, see § 415.) 


(2) With Optative in virtual 
Oratio Obliqua (§ 476): 

Tov TlepuxAéa éxaxiLov, ore oTpa- 
tryos dv obk breEayou. THuc. They 
began to revile P. because, though 
general, he did not lead them out. 


Obs.—or and ws may perhaps 
here mean (saying) ‘‘ that”’. 

Note 1.—In Poetry ovvexa, 
dGovvexa, are also used in the 
sense of ‘‘ because ”’. 

Note 2.—With ézei, ézedy, 
ws, the Main Clause usually 
follows; with om, dor, it al- 
most always precedes. 

(érei sometimes means “for”: 
eet Oibafov. Sopx. For tell me.) 


4. CAUSAL CLAUSES 
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(1) The Participle, often 
with ut or tanquam (§ 193). 

(2) The Relative, quz, quippe 
qui, with Subjunctive (§ 468). 

(3) Szgquedem, with Indica- 
tive (also miror si, § 383). 

(4) Gerund or Gerundive in 
Ablative (§ 184). 
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Obs.—A cause may also be expressed by 


(1) The Participle, 
with ws or are (§ 193): 

(2) The Relative, 6s, doris, os 
ye, doris ye, With Indic. (§ 468). 

(3) «& ye, with Indicative. 
(Also davyalw ei, see § 383.) 

(4) ro or da 76, with Infini- 
tive ($ 184). 


often 


5. Temporal Clauses. 
413 Temporal Particles admit of two constructions, according 


as they express 

(1) Merely tame, when they 
take the Indicative ; 

(2) Also purpose, when they 
take the Subjunctive, like 
Final Clauses (§ 384). 

(Quum is exceptional, taking 
the Subjunctive if it expresses 
‘cause or concession. Dum with 
Subjunctive may also mean 
‘provided that ’’.) 





(1) Definite time, when they 
take the Indicative ; 

(2) Indefinite time, when 
they take av with Subjunctive 
if Primary, the plain Optative 
if Historic (§ 403). 

Future time is almost neces- 
sarily Indefinite ; viz., they 
correspond throughout to Con- 
ditional Clauses, § 396. 


1. When. 


414 Ubi, quando, ut, Indicative, 
as expressing mere time: 
Pompeius, ut equitatum suum 
pulsum vidit, acie excessit. Cars. 
When Pompey saw the rout of his 
cavalry, he left the field. 
(On the Tense of vidit see § 205.) 
415 Quum. 
Quum takes the Subjunctive 
if if means 


(a) Ste, ws, Indicative, De- 
finite time: 

OTE [Le OL APXOVTES ETATTOV, TOTE 
ov éxetvoe Eratrov €“evoy. Prat. 

When the rulers were assigning me 
a post, then I remained where they 
appointed me. 


Note.—émei, éveidy, with the 


Indicative, have other meanings. 
not purely temporal : 
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(1) When, Historic time 
(half-Causal) : 


Cum triginta tyranni oppressas 
tenerent Athenas, Thrasybulus his 
bellum indixit. NEP. 

When the thirty tyrants were 
oppressing Athens, Thrasybulus de- 
clared war against them. 

Cum Pausanias de templo elatus 
esset, confestim animam eftlavit. 
NEp. 

When Pausanias was carried out 
of the temple, he unmediately expired. 


416 (2) Since (1.e., because), both 
Primary and Historic time: 


Quae cum ita sint. Crc. 


Since this is so. 


(3) Although, both Primary 
and Historic time: 
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Patrem meum, cum proscriptus 
non esset, jugulastis. Crc. 

You murdered my father, though 
he was not proscribed. 


Quum takes the Indicative 
when it means 

(1) When, Primary time. 
Observe the Futures in 


418 


De his rebus, otiosi cum erimus, 
loquemur. Clic. 

We will talk of these things when 
we are at leisure. 

Eum cum videro, Arpinum per- 
gam. CIc. 

When I have seen him, I shall go 
on to Arpinum. 


III, ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 


(1) When, half-Causal, 
chiefly Historic time: 

érei noOever Aapetos, éBovAcro 
of TW Talde GUdorépw Trapetvat. 
XEN. 

When Darius was ill, he wished 
both his sons to appear before him. 

éreid) 5é ddtyapyxia eyévero, ot 
TpLaKOVTG peTeTEMWavTo pe. PLAT. 

When an oligarchy had been estab- 
lished, the Thirty Tyrants sent for me. 

(On the Tense of éyévero see 
§ 205.) | 


(2) Since (1.e., because), any 
time (see § 409): 

3 ‘\ Q ~ 9 ” 

éret O€ TAVTA OUTWS EXEL. DeEm. 

And since this ts so. 


(3) Although: chiefly Indica- 
tive with av: 

ret Kal TALT av Laws OVK aNdas 
gov nkovov. Prat. 

Though I should have been glad 
perhaps to hear this also from you. 


(b) Srav, émeSdv with the 
Subjunctive, a vague Future ; 
the Aorist Subjunctive is here 
equivalent to a Future Perfect 
(Negative pn): 

oixouv, orav bn py abeva, 
Temavcouat. SopH. So, when I 
have no power, I will cease. 

éreiday 5é Stampagwpya a d€o- 
pat, NEw. XEN. 

When I have accomplished my 
purpose, I shall return. 


5. TEMPORAL CLAUSES. 


419 (2) Whenever, with the Per- 
fect, Future-Perfect, or Plu- 
perfect of Present, Future, or 
Past time respectively : 

Cum ad villam veni, hoc ipsum 
nihil agere me delectat. Clic. 

Whenever I come to my country- 
house, the mere idleness of the life 
delights me. 

Cum rosam viderat, tum ver in- 
cipere arbitrabatur. Clic. 

Whenever he saw a rose, he thought 
spring was beginning. 


(3) And then (this is called 
‘inverse cum’’ because the 
Clauses are inverted, the guum 
clause really containing the 
Principal Statement) : _ 

Jam ver appetebat cum Hannibal 
ex hibernis movit. Liv. 

Spring was already approaching, 
when Hannibal moved out of his 
winter-quarters (viz., ‘when Spring 
was approaching, Hannibal, etc. ’’). 


Remark.—Quum, when, even 
in Historic time, may take the 
Indicative if mere time is ex- 
pressed—especially if tum is 
added : 

Lituo Romulus regiones direxit 
tum cum Romam condidit. Cic. 


Romulus marked out the districts 
with a staff at the time he founded 
the city. 
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(c) Indefinite time, when- 
ever: orav, éredav with Sub- 
junctive, Primary; ore, ézeé with 
Optative, Historic (Neg. py): 

pawopeba, raves, GTOTay dpy- 


CopeOa. PuHnEMmon. 

We are all mad, when we are 
angry. 

éredy Sé avorxOein, cioqepev 
Tapa TOV SwKpaTy. Pat. 

Every morning when the prison 
opened we used to go in and see 
Socrates. 


Note 1.—‘* When”’ in the 
inverse sense of ‘‘and then” 
may be expressed by ore, but 
more commonly the idea is ex- 
pressed by xai and a Coordinate 
Clause. 

fiug.: 

nv 5€ Hpap Sevrepov Kaya KaTy- 
younv. SOPH. 


It was now the second day, when 1 
put in to shore. 


Note 2.—émei, éredy, éredav 
have usually a causal force or 
express some other relation 
between the two clauses beside 
that of time. 

ore is, a8 a rule, merely 
temporal, orayv always so— 
ore being usually attended by 
an antecedent, ¢.g., rore (supra, 
§ 414), 
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So since, that, of mere time 
—duration : 

Multi anni sunt cum Fabius in 
aere meo est. Clic. 


It is many years that Fabius has 
been in my debt. 


(es Ii the English admits of 
being transposed into the Parti- 
_ ciple in ‘‘-ing,” use the Sub- 
junctive with quum; if not, the 
Indicative: ¢.g., ‘‘ Pausanias 
having been carried out,” “these 
things being so,” supra. 
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(But éei, since, that, ex- 
presses little more than time: 

d€xarov pev Eros TOO eel Hpay. 
AESCH. 

It is now ten years since they 
started.) 

When thus defined, ore may 
be used with the Future In- 
dicative : 

vie torar Ore pe OTUYEPOS Ya pos 
avttBorAnoe. Hom. 


The night will come when loathéd 
wedlock will come upon me. 


Note 1.—As soon as 


423 is expressed by the same Particles and under the same rules as 


‘“‘when,”’ with the addition of an Adverb implying “firstly,” vzz., 


primum, e.g., quum primum. 
Also by simul, or simul ac, 
simul atque (and sometimes 
simulac, etc.). 


TaxtoTa, €.7., mer TaxtoTa. But 
oTe TaxtoTa is not used; ws and 
raxicra, in this sense (§ 73) 
are usually separated. 


Note 2.— Whenever 


may be expressed also by quo- 
tiens, quotiescunque, usually 
with the Perfect, Future-Perfect 
or Pluperfect (§ 217). 


may be expressed also by émo- 
tay, Subjunctive ; éméte, Opta- 
tive, according to § 344. These 
words are only Indefinite. 


2. While, until. 


Dum. 
Dum, donec, quoad: (1) 
while, (2) until. 
(1) In the sense of ‘‘ while” 
these Particles take the Indica- 


ews. | 

éws, peéxpt, éore: (1) while, 
(2) unto. 

(1) In the sense of ‘‘ while” 

these Particles take the same 


WHEN, WHILE, UNTIL. 


tive, like ubi (sup.). But dum, 
‘‘while,” usually takes the 
Present Indicative, even in 
Past time and in Oratio Obli- 
qua, if it denote a longer period 
than the main verb: 

Dum Romani consultant, jam 
Saguntum oppugnabatur. Liv. 

While the Romans were deliber- 


ating, Saguntum was already under- 
going siege. 


425 (2) In the sense of “ until” 
they take 
(a) The Indicative, of mere 
time: 
Milo in senatu fuit eo die, quoad 
senatus dimissus est. Cuic. 
Milo was in the Senate that day 
until it was dismissed. 
496 (b) The Subjunctive, if they 


express purpose : 

Rusticus expectat dum defluat 
amnis. Hor. 

The rustic waits for the river to 
flow by (Primary). 

Observavit dum dormitaret canis. 
PLAUvT. 

He watted for the dog to fall asleep 
(Historic). 

4927 Note—Dum, modo, dum- 
modo, provided that, take the 
Subjunctive (Negative ne) : 

Oderint, dum metuant. SvuET. 


Let them hate me, provided that 
they fear me. (For nedum see § 445.) 
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construction as 6ére, €rel, VIZ., 
(a). the Indicative of Definite 
time ; (b) av with Subjunctive 
of a vague Future; (c) av with 
Subjunctive or pure Optative, 
Indefinite time. 

Note.—Of Present time ér: is 
usually added to éws: 

ews €r Eudpwv eiwl, kynpioow 
gidows. AxEscH. While yet I have 
wit, I announce to my friends. 


(2) In the sense of ‘“ until” 
they take 

(a) The Indicative, of past 
time: 

matovo. Tov wrypidyv, éore 
nvaykacav mopeverGar. XEN. 


They beat Soterides till they com- 
pelled him to move on. 


(6) av with Subjunctive, or 
pure Optative, of Future time 
(= purpose) : 

émigyes €oT dv kat ta owra 
mpoopabys. AEScH. Wait till thou 
further learn what yet remains. 

TEPLELEVOMEV EKGOTOTE, EWS aV- 
otyOein To Segpwrtypiov. Prat. 

We used to wait about each day 
for the prison to be opened. 


Note.—péypt is often used, 
even in Prose, with a plain 
Subjunctive : 

Pexpte tAOUs yevyntat. THUC. 


Until the voyage take place. (See: 
on av, § 217.) 


IO 
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3. Before. 


Priusquam. 


428 Priusquam, antequam.(some- 
times as two words, prius — 
quam, ante—quam) follow the 
constructions of dum, until ; 
but the Indicative is usually 
past, and usually follows a 
Negative. 

429 (1) With the Indicative, 
purely Temporal; sometimes 
after a Present and a Positive : 


Ante rorat quam pluit. VaARRo. 
It drizzles before it rains. 


430 More often a Negative pre- 
cedes, and the Perfect Indica- 
tive is used (the Imperfect 
rarely, the Pluperfect never) : 
“until”. 

Nec prius fugere destiterunt quam 
ad flumen Rhenum pervenerunt. 


CaES. 
And they did not cease flying, till 
they came to the river Rhine. 


(2) With the Subjunctive, 
if Purpose is implied : 

Graeci tragoedi cotidie, antequam 
pronuntient, vocem cubantes ex- 
citant. Circ. 

A Greek tragic actor, before de- 
divering his part, works up his voice 
an a recumbent position every day. 

(Sometimes the Subjunctive 
expresses result prevented— 
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™piv. 

Tplv, ply 7, TPOTEpov 7. Tpiv, 
after Negatives, follows the 
constructions of éws, wotal ; 
after Positives it takes a fresh 
construction—the Infinitive. 

(xpiv is often preceded by a 
redundant zporepov.) 

(a) After Positives, the In- 
finitwwe : 

mpiv yeveoOon Has Hv Hpov 7 
Wox7n. Puat. Before we were born, 
our soul was in existence. 


(>) After Negatives (trans- 
late ‘‘ until’’): 

1. The Indicative, Past time: 
Definite : 


ot Aaxedaypovioe ov mporepov 
éravcavto mpiv Meconvious é€é- 
BaXov éx THs xwpas. Isaxnus. 

The Spartans did not cease till 
they had expelled the Messenians 


from the land. 


2. dv with Subjunctive, Pri- 
mary: Optative, Historic; of 
Future time: 

OUK G7roKplLvoUpat TPOTEpOV TTpLY 
dy tVOwpo. Prat. 

I will not answer till I hear. 

amnyopeve pydéva, Padre rpiv 
Kipos éurAnobein Onpov. Xun. 
He forbad any one to shoot till Cyrus 
had had his surfeit of the chase.. 
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the idea of Purpose existing Observe that zpiv with the 
only in the writer’s mind : Conjunctive practically implies 


Ante discessit quam illum venisse Purpose. 
audissem. Cic. He left before [had (On zp, peéxpt, ews with 


heard of his arrival.) a plain Subjunctive, see § 98.) 
4. After. 
433 Postquam: with the Indica- Uotepov 4: Only with the Past 
tive only, mere time: Indicative, Definite : 
Postquam cenavimus, Atticus TETTAPAKOTTH HEPA VoTEpov 7 
advenit. Clic. Tloridaia aréorn. Tuuc. Forty 


After we had dined Atticus came. days after Potidaea had revolted. 
(Note the use of the Perfect | (Note the use of the Aorist 
for the Pluperfect here, § 205.) for the Pluperfect here, § 205.) 


434 Time ‘‘after’’ may also be expressed by any of the Particles 
given above for time ‘‘ when ”’. 


Observe the phrase postridie Observe the phrase ry io- 
quam, the day after, with repaia 7, the day after, usually 


the Indicative : with 7 (sc. #yépa) : 
Post diem tertium res gesta est TH botepaia 7 Wy eOvey. Prat. 
quam dixerat. Cic. The deed was Three days after he was sacri- 


done three days after he had spoken. _ ficing. 
Observe also the following Particles expressive of time: 


Ex quo, since; quoad (sup., é& 05, since ; és 6, until ; eva, 
§ 425), until; quamdiu, as while (often picked up by év 
long as. TovTw) ; Saov xpdvov, as long as. 


435 Obs.—Time may also be expressed by 
(1) The Participle: scribens, (1) The Participle: peragi 
while writing ; progressus, when ypaduv, while he was writing ; 
he had come ; moriturus, before dieAOwv, when he had gone, 
he died (§ 198). ete. ($ 193). 
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(2) A preposition and Parti- 
cipial or Gerundival phrase: 
post urbem conditam, after the 
city had been built; ante Cae- 
sarem occisum, before Caesar 
was slain; inter loquendum, 
while he was talking (§ 184). 


436 6. Local 
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(2) A Preposition with the 
Article and Infinitive: po rod 
Gaveiv, before he died; pera ro 
tavta yevéerOa, after this had 
happened. 

Note also $@avw and tarepew 
with the Participle (§ 198). 


Clauses, 


where, whither, whence, 


follow the construction of Relative Clauses (§ 458). 


1. Indicative: of mere place: 


Qua te ducit via, dirige gressum. 
VIRG. 

Where the way leads thee, direct 
thy steps. 


437 Note.—The Perfects may be 
used of Indefinite place (§ 217): 


Quocunque aspexisti, tuae tibi 
occurrunt injuriae. Clic. 
Wherever you look your offences 
meet you. 
438 2. Subjunctive: of conse- 
quence or purpose : 


Recumbe, ubi stare non possis. 
Lie down, where you cannot stand 
(in places such that: Consequence). 


Vias relaxat, veniat qua sucus in 
herbas. VirG. It opens the pores, 
whereby the moisture may reach the 
herbs. (Purpose.) 


1. Indicative: of Definite 
place : 
avTOU fev, OvTEep Kahavns. 


SopH. Remain here where thou didst 
jirst appear. 

2. av with Subjunctive, or 
pure Optative, Indefinite : 

porwy te x@pov &O av aomBy 
kixw. Sopu. Going where’er I sind 
a place untrod. (Primary.) 

éxeAeve AUGovs kataadXew Grrov 
BovAoro. XEN. He ordered him 
to throw down the stones wherever 
he liked. (Historic.) 

3. Future Indicative: of pur- 
pose (Negative py): 

kpoyov viv évOa pn tis owerat 
Oewv. Sop. 

Hide it where none of the gods 
may see it. 


(Such phrases as ‘‘I have nowhere to go,”’ with Conjunctive, 
are probably Indirect Deliberative Questions: ‘‘I do not know 


where,” etc. (§ 363).) 


6. LOCAL CLAUSES. 
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7. Concessive Clauses: 


even tf, although. 


A Conecessive Clause is so called because it ‘‘ concedes ’’ or 
grants an objection to the Main Clause. 


1. Etsi, etiamsi, follow the 
rules of Conditionals (§ 395): 
Etiamsi tacent, satis dicunt. 

Circ. (A.) 

Even tf they are silent, they say 
enough. 

Caesar, etiamsi in nos non esset 
qui est, tamen ornandus videretur. 
Cic. (C. 1.) 

Caesar, even tf he were not to us 
what he 1s, would still seem worthy 
of honour. 

(St maxume is sometimes 
used, the maxume qualifying 
some special word.) 


440 2. (a) Quanquan, with In- 
dicative, of a fact: 
Quanquam festinas, non est mora 
longa. Hor. 
Though thou art in haste, the 
delay is not long. 


441 (6) Quamyis, licet, with 
Subjunctive, of a thing treated 
as a supposition, whether it be 
a fact or not: 

Quod turpe est, id, quamvis occul- 
tetur, tamen honestum fieri nullo 
modo potest. Clic. 


What is disgraceful cannot, let it 
be concealed as much as you like, by 
any means become right. 


1. ket (= Kai et), kav (= Kai 
éav), (Neg. y7)). (Conditionals, 
§ 395.) 

kei pin memroa, Tovpyov err 
épyactéov. AESCH. (A.) 

Even if I do not believe them, the 
deed must be done. 

ws evpabes cov, Kav amomros 7S 
Opus, Porn axovw. Sopu. (Inde- 
finite, or vague Future.) 

How clearly do I hear thy voice, 
even though thyself may be unseen. 


(With ei kai, the xai affects a 
special word: ei xai un Brees, 
SopH., though thow SEEST not.) 

2. xaiwep, with the Participle 
(Negative ov), (§ 193): 

meiOov yuvargi, Kaimep ov oTep- 
yov, Opws. AESCH. Give way to 
women, though thou love them not. 

(ouws, belonging strictly to 
the Main Sentence, ‘‘ neverthe- 
less,’’ is often, as here and in the 
last instance, absorbed into the 
Concessive Clause.) 

Note 1.—ep, alone, is often 
used in Poetry, with the Par- 
ticiple : 

yun wep ovca, THdEe pnyxavy- 
gopat. AnscH. Though but a woman, 
I will contrive it for him. 


442 
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Note 1.—Quamvis may also 
be used with an Adjective or 
Participle. 

Note 2.—Et with the Parti- 
ciple inay also mean “al- 
though,” the Negative form 
being ne—-quidem. 

(Quamvis with Indicative is 
common in Poetry: Quanquam 
is rarely found with the Sub- 
junctive.) 
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(rep was originally repi, very, 
intensive. Cf. oomep, who in- 
deed.) 

Note 2.—«xat, alone, with the 
Participle may also be used, 
the Negative form being od8é: 
kal eidws, though he knew. 

(Occasionally xaizep is found 
with an Adjective. Sometimes 
xai and wep are separated in 
Poetry.) 


Obs.—Other ways of expressing Concession are: 


(1) Quam with Subjunctive: 
although (see s 417). 

(2) Ut with Subjunctive : 
although (Negative ne). 

(3) Qut with Subjunctive 
(§ 469). 


(1) éred with Historie Indica- 
tive and ay (see : 417). 

(2) ws: €.g., ws Aaxedayovios, 
although a Spartan. 

(3) coors with Indicative 
(§ 469). 


444 Note.—The following Limitative Clauses should also be ob- 
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served: 


Tantum abest ut—ut, with 
Subjunctive, so far from : 

Tantum abest ut nostra miremur 
ut nobis non satisfaciat ipse Demos- 
thenes. Cic. So faram I from ad- 
miring my own works that not even 
Demosthenes satisfies me. 


Nedum, let alone, much less, 
with Subjunctive : 


Mortalia facta peribunt : 
' Nedum sermonum stet honos et 
gratia vivax. Hor. 
Mortal deeds shall pass away; 
much less may the grace and glory 
of men’s words remain alive. 


obx Stws—éAdd, so far from: 

ody OTS THY abToOd TL aTEédwKeV, 
GANG TOV HueTepwv TOAAA tpy- 
pyta. Lys. 

So far from giving us anything 
of his own, he has surreptitiously 
possessed himself of much of ours, 

ph dtrus, ph Sti, nol tosay: viz., 
after a Negative, much less ; 
after a Positive, much more: 

ovd€e avarrvety, pn OTe Neyerv Suvy- 
copeba. XEN. We shall not be able 
to recover breath, much less speak. 

Xpnorot yrvacki, wy OTe dvdpaow. 
PuLatT. 


7. CONCESSIVE CLAUSES. 


(In tantum abest ut — ut 
both Clauses are Consecutive: 
the clause with nedwm is half- 
final. On dum, dummodo, see 
§ 427.) 
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Useful to women, but much more 
so to men, 


Sc., ob (A€yw) ows, py (A€ye) 


o7ws. Such Clauses are there- 


fore really Substantival. 


8. Comparative Clauses: 
As, as tf, than, than 1f. 


is compared with another. 


446 By a Comparative Clause, as the name shows, one statement 


Such Clauses fall under two heads, according as they express 
(a) a fact, ‘‘as,” “than”; (b) a supposition, ‘‘as if,” “than if”. 
In the latter case they are really Protases in B. and C., with the 
Apodosis suppressed (see Conditionals, § 398). 


1. As of (a supposition). 


447 Quasi (=quamsi), tanquam 


si, ut si, with Subjunctive : 
Assimulabo quasi nunc exeam. 
TER. 
I will pretend to be just going out 
(viz., I will look as [I should look] 
if I were to go out: B.). 


448 Note.—So tanquam, velut, 


ceu, with si omitted : 


Tanquam regum arcanis interes- 
set, omnia scit. Liv. 

He knows everything just as [he 
would] af he were privy to the secrets 
of kings. (C. 1.) ; 


ds el, Gotrep ei, With Optative 
(B.) or Historic Indicative (C.): 

Naot erovd’, ws ef TE wEeTa KTiAOV 
€ometo pyta. Hom. The host fol- 
lowed, like sheep following after a ram 
(viz., as they would have followed 
if they had been sheep, etc.: C.). 


Note. — domepavei. Some- 
times the av of the suppressed 
Apodosis is retained, imbedded 
in the wamep—ee: 

€ \ »” 

womEpavel el7rot. PLAT. 

Just as if he were to say (viz., 
womep Gv movoin, «i e€l7rot). 


(These words, without the ‘‘if,’’ are often used with Parti- 


ciples : 


Tanquam furatus. Tac. 


As if he had stolen.) 


womep eiddTes. PLAT. 
As if they knew.) 
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2. As (a fact). 


449 Ut (often with ita), sicut 
(= sic ut), with Indicative : 

Ut sementem feceris, ita metes. 
Cic. As you sow, so shall you reap. 
(Observe the tenses, § 210.) 

450 Note.—The Indefinite Con- 
junctions, utcunque, however, 
prout, according as (often with 
quisque), also take the Indica- 


tive: 
Id, prout cujusque ingenium erat, 
interpretabantur. Liv. They inter- 


preted the matter according to their 
respective characters. 


451 
by the phrase ‘‘as when ”’: 


Sicut ubi, with Indicative 
(as is the case when). 


Gs, Gotep, STs, With Indica- 
tive (often with otrws) : 

cot yap ovTWS, WoTEP OUTOS 
evverret. SOPH.. 

For it is so, even as he says. 

Note.—Indefinites, dv with 
Subjunctive, or pure Optative 
(§ 403) : 

pavrevopar yap ws av ywynTat 
Qeds. AESCH. 

For I prophesy, however god dt- 
rects (Prim.). 

OUTWS OTWS TUYOLEY. THUC. 

Whatever their condition (Hist.). 


Observe the frequent introduction of similes, as in English, 


ws ote, With Indicative (as is 
the case when). 


452 Observe the idiom in Protestations, and its translation : 


Ita me dii ament, ut ego nunc 
laetor. PLAUT. 

May heaven confound me if I'm 
not pleased. 


N , 2 aA 
TPOS TE Epw. 


oUTwSs 6vaipnv ToUTWY, Ws aAnO7n 
Luc. 

May I lose all profit from the 
thing if I do not tell you true. 


453 Note 1.—Expressions denoting agreement, identity, difference, 
show the same distinction of fact and supposition. 


Idem ac, perinde ac, aliter 
ac, aliter quam, etc. 

Longe alia nobis ac tu scripseras 
narrantur. Clic. 

A far different version is given me 
to what you had sent. 

If si is added, they take the 
Subjunctive as in § 447. 


dpotos Kal, 6 adtds Kai, ivos Kat, 
Gdos 7, etc. : 

> oO ‘ f) N ¢€ , od 

éevOupetrar yap oddets dpoia TH 


miotel Kal épyw émefepxerar, THUC. 


For no one conceives a design with 


only the same confidence as he carries 
at out. 


If et is added, the Clause 


Obs.—Any of these words 
may take either qwam or ac; 
but aeque quam is rare, simi- 
liter quam is not used; idem, 
perinde take also wt. 


(With nihil aliud quam the 
Main Verb is often omitted: 


Venter nihil aliud quam datis 
voluptatibus fruitur. Liv. 

The belly does nothing else but 
enjoy the pleasures ministered to it.) 


8. COMPARATIVE CLAUSES. 
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is a Protasis in B. or C. (§ 398). 

Obs.— Words of difference all 
take 7; words of similarity and 
identity take «ai, as above, or 
OOTEP. 

(With otdé aAXdo 7, etc., the 
Main Verb is often omitted : 

ti dAXo 7 immoxevtavpos yiyvo- 
pat; XEN. 


What am I doing but becoming a 
centaur ?) 


Note 2.—Comparison of Quantity. 


(a) Superlatives. 


of the Superlative in English. 


Quam, as, Indicative : 
. Jugurtha quam maximas potest 
armat copias. SALL. 


Jugurtha arms as large a force 
as he can. 


455 These necessarily deal only with facts. Contrast the position 


as, Sometimes dzrws, as, with 
Indicative : 
mAnpodvv vads ws.dvvavTat TAEiC- 


tas. THuc. To equip as many 
vessels as they can. 


(The Verb ‘to be able”’ is often omitted: hence the common 
Superlative phrases, ‘‘ as big as possible” (§ 73).) 


Note also the phrase ‘‘ quam 


Note.-—The Indefinite dy 


qui maxime,” as much as a_ with Subjunctive or pure Opta- 


man can, lit. ‘‘as much as a 
man who can most do it’. 


tive may also be used with ¢s 
(§ 450). 


The same idiom occurs with phrases which are Superlative 


in sense, though not in form: 


Tenuit locum tam diu quam ferre 
‘potuit laborem. Clic. 

He held the position. as long as he 
could bear the strain. 


ws elxov Taxous éBonPouv. Txuc. 
They came to the rescue with all speed 
(lit., as they had of speed: Genitive 


after ws, § 245). 
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(6) Comparatives. 


supposition. 


Viz., quam, than, Indicative ; 
quam si, than if, Subjunctive. 

Obs.—Quam ut, than as, 
takes the Indicative, like ut 
(§ 449). Quam ut, than to, 
takes the Subjunctive—Con- 
sequence (§ 388): 

Isocrates majore ingenio est quam 
ut cum Lysia comparetur. Clic. 

Lsocrates is too great a genius to be 
compared with Lysias (lit., greater 
than so as to be). 


Quam qui is used with the 
Subjunctive in the same sense : 

Malum gravius est quam quod 
ferri possit. 

The evil is too great to bear. 

(Potius quam takes the Sub- 
junctive like guam quod, § 411.) 


456 These differ, as before, according as they represent fact or 


Viz., 4, than, 4 ei, than if, 
like ws and os «i, supra. 

Obs.— as, than as, takes 
the Indicative, like «as (§ 449) ; 
7 ws, OY H Bote, than to, the 
Consecutive Infinitive (§ 388) : 


noOovro aitov éAdoow éxovta 
dvvapuv 7) wate Tovs hirous wpe- 
Aetv. XEN. 

They saw that he had too little 
power to help his friends flit., less 
power than so as to). 


In Poetry the dare is often 
omitted : 

TO yap voonpa peiloy y pepe. 
SOPH. 

The evil is too great to bear. 


(See on Consecutive Clauses 
§ 391.) 


457 When two Comparatives are compared, the more—the more, 


the above Particles are not used, but 


eo—quo, tanto—quanto, Ab- 
latives of Degree (§ 267): 


Tanto brevius omne, quanto fe- 
licius tempus. PLiny. 

Time passes more quickly, the 
happier it 1s. 


ToUTwW—w, ToroUTw—dow, Datives 
of Degree (§ 267) : 

dow paddov moTeiw, TOTOUTY 
paddAov arop®@. Prat. 

The more I believe, the more at a 
loss am I. 


RELATIVE CLAUSES. 
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ADJECTIVAL CLAUSES. 


Viz. 


458 Relative Clauses differ ac- 
cording as they express 

(1) A fact, when they are in 
the Indicative ; or 

(2) A purpose, consequence, 
cause, or some idea other than 
mere fact, when they take the 
Subjunctive, like Final and 
Consecutive Clauses. 

1. Qui with Indicative: of 
a, fact: 
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Quis fuit horrendos primus qui 
protulit enses? Ov. 

Who was the man who first in- 
vented terrible swords ? 


460 Note.—So with the Indefinite 
quisquis, quicunque: 


Sequimur te, sancte deorum, 


quisquis es. VIRG. 

We follow thee, thou holy one of 
god, whoe’er thou art. 

But here, as in Temporal 
Clauses, the Perfect, Pluperfect 
or Future-Perfect Indicative 
are often used of Indefinite 
frequency (§ 217): 
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Imitamur quoscunque visum est. 
Cic. 
We imitate whomever we like. 


462 2. Qui with Subjunctive: 
Final, Consecutive, etc. : 


Relative Clauses. 


Relative Clauses differ ac- 
cording as they are 

(1) Definite, when they take 
the Indicative. 

(2) Indefinite, when they 
take ay with Subjunctive, or 
Optative (§ 408). 

(ofos, 6vos, Consecutive may 
take the Infinitive, like wove.) 

1. Definite: os with Indica- 
tive (Negative ov): 

éotw dixns 6dOadpcs, Os Ta 
mwav@ opa. MENANDER. 

There is an eye of justice which 
sees everything. 

2. Indefinite: av with Sub- 
junctive, or Plain Optative 
(Negative py), (§ 403): 

amas 5€ tpaxvs ootis av veos 
Kpaty. ArscH. (Prim.) Every ruler 
as severe who is new to lis power. 

ériBadovres Ov hEepotey aTyETaV. 
Tuc. (Hist.) They threw on whatever 
they were carrying, and so departed. 

Obs.—The Indicative may be 
half-Indefinite, with Neg. py: 

G py olda, ovd€ olopar eidevar. 
Puat. What I do not know, I do 
not think I know (cf. § 499, #7). 


Other uses of the Relative: 
(a) Final: os, dors, with 
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(a) Final: qui with Sub- 
junctive (cf. § 384): 

Scribebat Aelius orationes quas 
alii dicerent. Crc. 


Aelius used to compose speeches for 
other people to deliver. 


Il. ADFECTIVAL CLAUSES. 


Future Indicative (cf. § 385), 
Negative px: 

Téuwov Tw oats onpavel. 
Eur. Send someone to proclaim. 


(@ Avoid using the Sub- 
junctive here as in Latin.) 


(N.B.—In this Final use the Relative cannot refer to the 
Subject of the Main Verb, e.g., «messengers came to announce’’.) 


463 (b) Consecutive: qui with 
Subjunctive (cf. § 388): 

Ea est Romana gens quae victa 
quiescere nesciat. Crc. 

The Roman nation is one which 
cannot acquiesce in defeat (lit., is 
such that it cannot). 

The following idioms are also 
Consecutive in character : 

1. Sunt qui, quis est qui (ne- 
mo est quin, § 515): lit., “there 
are some people such that’”’: 


Quis est cui non possit malum 
evenire? Cic. Whois there towhom 
evil does not happen ? 


(Where qui is definite the 
Indicative must be used: 


Sunt qui non habeant, est qui non 
curat habere. Hor. Some have tt 
not, one [the writer] does not want it.) 
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465 2. Quam qui, than to, is 
Consecutive; see § 456. 

466 3. Dignus, indignus, aptus, 
idoneus, qui with Subjunc- 
tive: 

Dignus est qui imperet. 
He is worthy to rule. 


Cic. 


(6) Consecutive : two con- 
structions are used, as with 
wote (§ 388): 

1. ds, Or dotts, With the In- 
dicative (Negative ov) : 

tis Eat OUTW pwpos, Os Gavety 
épa; AEscH. Who is so foolish as 
to wish to die? 

Observe also tis €orw oortts, 
ovdeis Eotw Sotis, elow of, With 
the Indicative (Negative od). 

(Often éorw remains Singu- 
lar, even with a Plural Rela- 
tive: cf. il y a des arbres: 

€OTLV Ol Kal éTUyXavov OwpdKuv. 
XEN. Some also hit the breastplates.) 

2. otos with the Infinitive 
(Negative py): 

éy@ TowovTos olos pndevi aAAW 
teGecOa. 7 TO AGyw. Prat. 


Iam so constituted as to obey 10 
other master but reason. 


(Hence the phrase olos 7’ eit, 
with the Infinitive, I am able, 
lit., I am (such an one) as to; 
the ze being general, like the 
que in quicunque.) 


FINAL AND CONSECUTIVE RELATIVE. 


Note Quod sciam, so far as 
I know. 

(c) Causal, ‘‘in that’: qui 
with Subjunctive : 
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Miseret tui me qui hunc facias 
inimicum tibi. TER. 

I pity you for making this mai 
your enemy. 


468 This is especially common 
with quippe qui: 


Solis candor illustrior est quippe 
qui tam late colluceat. Circ. 

The lustre of the sun is more 
glorious because he shines so far. 


469 (So que Concessive : 


Absolvite eum quifateatur. Cuic. 
Acquit him though he confesses ! 


And qut Limitative, especi. 
ally qui quidem: 
Omnium quos quidem ego audiv- 


erim. Circ. Of all the men I have 
ever heard of.) 


(d) Conditional : 
quis : 

, Qui videret equum Trojanum in- 
troductum, urbem captam diceret. 
Cic. 

Anyone who saw the Trojan horse 
brought in would say the city was 
taken (C. 1.). 

Haec qui videat, nonne cogatur 
confiteri deos esse? Clic. 

If anyone were to see these things, 
would he not be forced to admit that 
there were gods? (B.) 


470 qui = si 
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Note also oaov y eu’ cidevar, 
so far as I know. 

(c) Causal, ‘in that’: 6s, 
ootis, With Indicative (Neg. ov): 

Gavpactov motets Os Huty ovdev 
didws. XEN. 

You are behaving curiously ia 
giving us nothing. 


This is especially common 
with és ye, dots ye: 
Tas hépes yap, os y doxel; 
AR. , 
For how are you carrying, seeing 
you are being carried ? 


Note the idiom with otos: 


THY pytépa Eepaxdpilov, oiwv 
Téxvov éxipnoe. Hor. 

They congratulated the mother on 
having such children (ort Totwv). 


(6s ye, olos ye, Ooos ye, may all 
be Limitative : mavtwy ov y éyw | 
olda, olov yé ou paiverat, etc.) 


(d) Conditional : os = & ts 


(Negative py): 


ovk ay amrodoinv ovd av 6Bodov 
> ‘N q , ld N 
ovdevi, OoTLS Kaeo ELE KAPOOTOV THY 
Kapoomnyyv. AR. 
I would not give, no, not an obol 
to a man who called a cardopé 
(kneading-trough) a cardopos. 


(GAN’, dv rods OTHE ELE, TOVOE XP 
KkAvew. SopH. But we should obey 
the man whom the city should set up 
(viz., Suxaiws av xAvompev : § 402).) 
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471 


Qua es prudentia, nihil te fugiet. 
Cic. 

Nothing will escape a man of your 
perspicacity. 


A Relative Clause is often parenthetic. 
‘‘what with his faults,” ete. : 


Il. THE SUB-OBLIQUE CONFUNCTIVE. 


Cf. in English, 


olos éxetvov Oupos trépBros, odk 
éGeXnoe. Hom. | 

With his proud spirit he will not 
care. 


472 <A Relative Clause often embodies a fresh statement (§ 140). 
Cf. in English, ‘‘ of whom be thou also aware ’”’: 


Quod etiam accidit. Liv. 
And this also came to pass. 


@ XN 9 4 
o7Trep Kat eyeveTo. THUC. 
And this also came to pass. 


THE SUB-OBLIQUE CONJUNCTIVE. 


The Subjunctive is used in 
sub-Oblique Clauses 

(1) When subordinate to 
another Subjunctive : 

In Hortensio memoria fuit tanta, 
ut quae secum commentatus esset, 


ea sine scripto verbis eisdem red- 
deret. Cic. 

So good was Hortensius’s memory 
that, what he had thought out by 
himself, he could reproduce in the 
same words without a note. 

(The Subjunctive, however, 
is rarely used in clauses sub- 
ordinate to Direct Wishes: 
é.g., Moriar, si vera non loquor, 
supra, § 397.) 

(2) When Subordinate to the 
Infinitive of Oratio Obliqua: 


Mos est Athenis laudari in con- 
tione eos qui sint in proeliis inter- 
fecti. NEp. 


It is the custom at Athens for those 
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474 


The Optative is used in 
sub-Oblique Clauses 

(1) For dv with Subjunctive, 
when subordinate to another 
Optative : 

éropevovTo, OTws, eed yé- 
VOWTO ETL TH TOTAUM, Tapa TOV 
ToTapov tovev. THUC. 

They marched on, in order that, 
when they reached the river, they 
might proceed along its banks (oTav 
yevwvtat, iacw). 

So still more with the Or- 
tative of Direct Wishes : 

ws dairoAotTo Kat GAXOS, 6 TIS 
Towavra ye pelo. Hom. So perish 
all who dare such deeds as he. 

(2) For the Indicative, or dv 
with Subjunctive, when Sub- 
ordinate to Historic Oratio 
Obliqua, Indirect Speech, Com- 
mand, or Question. Thus for 
the Indicative: 


475 Obs. — The 


VIRTUALLY OBLIQUE CLAUSES. 


who are slain in battle to be praised 
in the assembly. 
Future-Perfect 


Indicative becomes, after a 
Historic Tense, the Pluperfect 
Subjunctive : 

[bi futuros Helvetios, ubi eos 
Caesar constituisset. Cars. The 
Helvetii would be where Caesar 
settled them (erunt ubi constituerit). 


(§ 410), but also others: 


His qui primi murum ascendissent 
praemium proposuit. Cars. He 
offered rewards to those who should 
scale the walls first (sc. se daturum). 
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? go ¥ a Ff , 

elev OTLavdpa ayot bv eipSar d€ot. 
XEN. He said that he was bringing 
aman whom they ought to imprison 

¥ ” A RP ¢& a 

(avdpa ayw ov eipgar det). 

For av with Subjunctive : 

namitov tro Tav Taidwy, éedy 
teAevTyoeay Tov Biov, Tadycec Bau. 
Lys. They hoped to be buried by their 
children, when they died (eredav 
TeAXevTHT WoL TAaPHTovTat). 


476 Soin Clauses “ Virtually Oblique,” especially Causal Clauses 


wKTetpov ef dAwoowTo. XEN. 

They pitied them (thinking what 
they would suffer) if they were cap- 
tured. 


In all these cases the Indicative is generally retained in 
definite statements of fact, in stereotyped phrases (‘as it 
seems,’’ ‘‘as they say’), and in purely descriptive or parenthetic 


remarks of the author. 


E.g., Apud Hypanim fluvium, qui 
ab Europae parte in Pontum in- 
fluit, Aristoteles ait bestiolas quas- 
dam nasci, quae unum diem vivant. 
Cic. 

Aristotle says that on the Hypanis 
(this river flows into the Euxine 
on the European side) certain little 
animals come tnto existence only to 
live a single day. 

Obs.—On the retention of 
the Present Indicative with 
dum, while, see § 424. 


478 Remark.—The Tense of the 


Subjunctive in sub-Oblique 


Obs.—In both (1) and (2) the 
Vivid Sequence always may be 
retained (§ 346). 

@ In sub-Clauses of In- 
direct Speech, Command or 
Question, the Historic Tenses 
of the Indicative must be re- 
tained (§ 347): 

éxeAevoe pre THY EmiaTOANY dot- 
vat nv éypaiwa oixdde. KEN. He 
ordered me to give up the letter which I 
had written home (not nv ypawatpe). 

Remark.—In the sub-Clau- 
ses, aS in the Main Clauses 


160 III, ORATIO OBLIQUA. 

Clauses, as in ordinary sub- (§ 354), of Or. Obl., the Tense 
Clauses, follows the law of of theSpeaker must be retained, 
Sequence (§ 344). whichever Sequence be used. 


ORATIO OBLIQUA. 


479 The rules for short sentences in Oratio Obliqua have been 
given already under Substantival Clauses, viz., (1) Indirect 
Statement (§ 348); (2) Indirect Command (§ 355) ; (3) Indirect 
Question (§ 360); and on Sub-Clauses, see the last Article 


(§ 474). 


See also § 216 0n the Tenses of the Infinitive; § 344 on 
Sequence of the Conjunctive; § 351 on the Pronouns. 


480 The same rules apply also 


to continuous Oratio Obliqua. 
But @ there the Main Verb 
is not repeated before each 
separate Clause; and, conse- 
quently, Statement, Command 
and Question are distinguished 
only by the internal structure 
of these Clauses themselves, 


and are subject to a few pecu- — 


liarities, while, owing to the 
length of the period, the differ- 
ence of the Pronouns assumes 
a fresh importance. 


Note.—An Oratio Obliqua 
often starts suddenly without 
any introductory Verb of Speak- 
ing whatsoever : 

Sese omnes flentes Caesari ad 


pedes projecerunt: non se id con- 
tendere, etc. CaEgs. 


In Greek the original Verb 
cannot, as in Latin, be carried 
on in sense to a subsequent 
Indirect Command or Indirect 
Question ; but either 

(1) Indirect Command and 
Indirect Question must in some 
way be twisted into the form 
of an Indirect Statement; or 

(2) A new Verb expressing 
Command or Question must 
be inserted before each Clause. 

(3) There is even sometimes 
a sudden return to Or. Rect. 


Note.—An Oratio Obliqua 
often commences without an 
actual introductory Verb of 
Speaking: 

*Ayis Tous mpeo Bes es Aaxeda- 
prova, €xeAevorev i€vat* ov yap elvat 
KUvptos autos. XEN. 


RULES FOR ORATIO OBLIQUA. 


They all cast themselves weeping 
at Caesar’s feet: they did not want 
(they said), etc. 


482 Obs.—Unless otherwise 


stated, Oratio Obliqua is always 
understood to be after dixit—a 
Third Person and a Past Tense. 

@@ In turning from Oratio 
Recta into Oratio Obliqua and 
vice versa, itis always advisable 
to first alter into the required 
English. £.g., O. B., hoc feci 
(‘‘ I have done this ’’), becomes 
O. O., ‘‘he had done that ’’— 
se illud fecisse. 

The constructions peculiar 
to continuous Oratio Obliqua, 
as distinguished from shorter 
Indirect Statement, etc., are 
marked with an asterisk (*). 


483 After dixit (Historic Se- 


quence) :— 


1. Statement: Accusative 
and Infinitive. 

(* As the Verb of Speaking 
is not repeated, a negative 
statement is not rendered by 


nego, but by non.) 


484 2.(a) Command: Second or 


Third Person, Imperfect Sub- 
junctive (Negative ne). 

* But wt is omitted with a 
Positive Command. 
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Agis told the ambassadors to go to 
Sparta, for he was not himself com- 
petent (he said), etc. 


Obs.—A long continuous 
Oratio Obliqua is usually In- 
finitival in form; but sometimes 
the Opitative after o7 is used. 

@= In dealing with long 
Oratio Obliqua, the remark 
made on shorter sentences 
should be remembered: what- 
ever the Sequence and whether 
the Clause be Main or Sub- 
ordinate, the Tense used by the 
speaker in Oratio Recta must 
always be retained. 

The following rules and 
examples illustrate long Oratio: 
Obliqua on the two systems. 
mentioned above. 

After épy (generally Vivid 
Sequence) :— 


1. Statement: generally 
Accusative and Infinitive ; but 
if the speaker be the Subject, 
the Nominative and Infinitive 
(§ 351). 

(The Negative is ov.) 

2. Commands and Exhor- 
tations : 

(1) dev, ypyvor, or a Verbal 
Adjective in -réov with eva: 
€.9.; 


II 
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(This does not of course refer 
to a command dependent on a 
verb inside the Oratio Obliqua: 
é.g., Seillis imperasse ut abirent, 
he had told them to depart.) 

(6) Exhortations in the First 
Person are best rendered by 
debere, or the Gerund with esse. 


485 3. Questions (a) real ques- 


tions: Subjunctive. 

(6) * Rhetorical questions, 
expecting no answer, usually 
in First or Third Person, are 
often, though not necessarily, 
Infinitive. 

(In both cases the Pro- 
nouns and Particles follow the 
rules of Indirect Questions, § 
360.) 


486 Subordinate Clauses of all 


kinds: Historic Subjunctive. 
Note.—* Relative Sentences 
containing a fresh statement 
of fact are expressed by the 
Accusative and Infinitive : 
&.g., 
Ex quo consequi. Clic. 
And from this it follows. 


487 Pronouns: none but Third 


Persons occur : 

First Person: ego, nos, meus, 
noster, become se, suus. 

Second Person: tu, vos, tuus, 
vester, become ille, illi, illus, 


III, ORATIO OBLIQUA. 


Adpayos by xpyvat mActy éri 
Svpaxovoas. THUuc. 


Lamachus said: “Let us sail 


against Syracuse ”’. 
(2) A fresh Verb, e.g., éke- 
Aevoe d€, with Infinitive; or 
(3) A return to the Oratio 
Recta. 


3. Questions: ¢.g., ‘‘ who 
does not know?”’ 

(1) Infinitive: ¢.9., dopetv 
abdTos OoTts odK olde; OF Simply 
ovdeva ovK cldevat. 

(2) Or a fresh Verb: e.g., 
émnpeto O€ OTIS OUK OldEV. 

(3) Or a return to Oratio 
Recta: ris 5€, py, od older ; 

(On the Pronouns, see § 
360.) 

Subordinate Clauses: usu- 
ally Vivid Sequence (§ 477). 

Note.—Relative Clauses, 
whether expressing a new fact 
or not, are often drawn into 
the Infinitive : 

éreon ov exByvac THVv Wxnv, 
mopeverOar. Prat. And when his 
soul departed, it went. 

Pronouns: First Persons be 
come ards, avtol, opas, chav, 
opiow. 

Second and Third Person 
become éxeivos, éxetvor, adrdv, 


F) , 
QUTOVS. 


EXAMPLES OF ORATIO OBLIQUA. 


illorum, or is, ii, ejus, eo- 
rum. 

Third Person: hic, iste, be- 
come ille, is. (So hic, nune, 
hodie, usually become ibi, tunc, 
illo die.) 

(Vocatives either disappear 
or are altered into some con- 
venient case.) 

Obs. 1.—Iile is stronger than 
1S. 

Obs. 2.—Se may refer also 
to the Subject of the last 
Verb. 

Obs. 3.—Se, ille, 18, «apse. 
The Pronouns must be kept 
clear; if zs is used for Second 
Person, tlle must be used for 
the Third, etc. 
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(€avtov, éavro’s, cas adtovs 
may refer emphatically to the 
speaker, or to the Subject of 
their own Clause. odérepos 
may refer, as Indirect Reflex- 
ive, to either.) 

ovTOS, OUTws, vov, are generally 
left unchanged. 

Obs. 1.—éxeivoy is stronger 
than avrov. | 

Obs. 2.—atroé and aitrovs 
must be carefully distinguished 
in long Oratio Obliqua : 

tov 6 ddXAod‘Auevos adroit Kpa- 
THEW, KAL TUUPEPOMEVOUS avTOLS 
tapateo Bat. THUC. 

We shall be masters of the rest of 
the harbour, while the enemy will be 
crowded together and thrown into con- 
fusion. 


(Sometimes for clearness a Noun must be substituted, or the 
Pronoun may sometimes be omitted.) 


488 These rules are illustrated in their order in the following piece : 


(Statement.) 


O. R.—‘‘The enemy are watching an opportunity for battle: they have 
surrounded the camp, and will soon make their attack: indeed, but for an 
unforeseen chance, they would even now be upon us.”’ 


O. O.—Imperator dixit hostes 
facultatem pugnandi opperiri, cas- 
tra circumvenisse, mox impetum 
facturos esse: immo, nisi res 
quaedam improvisa intervenisset, 
futurum fuisse ut etiam tunc ades- 
sent. 


6 5 orpatyyos ey Tovs moXe- 


e id 4 n~ s > 
Ptovs KatpoVv TE TOU paxyerOat €TTl- 


Typely KaL TO OTpaTOTedoy KUKAW 
Tepiectavat Kal mpooBoAny ov dua 
paxpov mrommoerOar: ef wey ovv py 
ampocdoKknTov Te avrois éu7rodwy 
éyeveto, On av ogicw éprimrey. 


' 164 III, THE NEGATIVE. 
(Command.) 
O. R.—‘ Get ready your arms and think not of surrender. Let us either 


conquer or die.” 


O. O.— Ergo expedirent arma, 
neve deditionem cogitarent: aut 
enim vincendum esse aut morien- 
dum. 


wore ekeAevoev avTovs Ta OTAa. 
ws ert payn TapacKkevaler Oa, w7- 
d€ Ta Tepl Tov éevdovvat ppovetv - 
Xphvac yap 7) viKyoae 7) Kat azro- 
Qvely. 


(Question.) 


O. R.—‘* Why do you hesitate ? 
ground have we for fear?” 


O. O.—Quid tandem cunctaren- 
tur? Num deos justorum hominum 
oblivisct ? Quam se causam timoris 


Does God forget the righteous? What. 


ri 8 ov ror, ey, ovtws, & 
GVOpES, ATOKVELTE; pov yap é7e- 
AncOncav ot Geo tov SdiKatwv ; 
} tis aitia vrectw Tpiv TOU 


habere ? ; KatexecOar to Pow ; 
(Subordinate Clauses.) 
O. R.—‘‘The man who has espoused the cause of justice need never 


tremble at death; but whatever shall prove the issue of the day, he will 
at least not die ingloriously, and will deserve well of his country; who, 
while the fates allow, cherishes the memory of her bravest citizens to the 


end of time.”’ 


O. O.—Qui enim justitiam sibi 
sociam adscivisset, illum debere nun- 
quam mortem pertimescere, sed, quo- 
quo modo proelium evenisset, tum 
non sine gloria saltem periturum 
esse, tum bene meriturum de patria ; 
quam quidem, dum fata sinunt, for- 
tissimi cujusque civium semper 
memoriam fovere. 


OTw yap av cvprapacTy H Sikn, 
TovTov ov deiy 6ppwdety Tov Oavator, 
GAN’, Orws av ex BH Ta Tpaypata, 
ovK avev ye TYyLNS adTov dmroba- 
veioOat, AAG Kal aéta mpagew THS 
ToAews: yvirep, Goov ye efeore 
xpévov, TorovTov Tav davdpeoTa- 
Twv TodTaV deiuvnotov THY Sdgav 
det owe. 


(Pronouns.) 


O. R.— I then will do my part; yew, my men, will not fail in yours and 
desert me at this great crisis; and, as for our allies, they will assuredly prove 
themselves worthy of the great trust which I have ever placed in them. 
But, most of all, you, Hipparchus, must be ready to follow me with 
your cavalry at the given signal.” 


USES OF THE NEGATIVE. 


O. O.—Itaque et se suas partes 
acturum, et illos proprias tpsorum 
suffecturos esse, neque ipswm illo in 
discrimine deserturos ; quod vero ad 
socios attineret, eos etiam fiducia illa, 
quam de se semper habuisset, sine 
dubio tum se dignos praestituros ; 
praecipue autem Hipparchwm debere 
signo dato cum equitibus suis ad se- 
quendum ducem paratum esse. 
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3 _N \ ? ” 2 a \ 
autos fev ovv ey exteAEtv TO 
€avTov, éxelvovs b€ Ta TE Thov 
~ > 
avTav vrooTnceW ovG EéauvTOV év 
A , 
TOUTW TW XPOVW TpodudeEly, TOUS 
Ww? 9 a .Y 
0 at cuppaxous THV TioTW HV Get 
‘A ~ “~ > 
TEpl aVTOV EXEL, TAVTHY ON Viv Ovd 
€ A ~ 4 “\ 
éTwocotv odareyv. padriota dé 
, “A 
amavtuv dew tov “Immapyov Tous 
iTTEAS EXOVTA TApETKEVAT LEVOV 
9 10. e € ma ¢ , 
ELVaL WS E€auTw eWomevor. 


THE NEGATIVE. 


489 Non denies facts; ne denies 


wishes. 

Ne is used : 

(a) In Main Sentences : 

Commands, Wishes, Exhor- 
tations. 

(6) In Subordinate Clauses: 

Final Clauses: including 
Clauses after Verbs of com- 
manding, fearing, taking care, 
preventing. Note also dum, 
modo, dummodo, ne, provided 
that not, and nedum, much less, 
all final. 


492 Haud is used only to qualify 


Adjectives and Adverbs, and in 
Haud scio an, I do not know if. 

(Observe also male, minus, 
parum, in the sense of “ not”’.) 

Otherwise non is used (and 
non may be used even in the 
above, (a) and (6), to qualify 
particular words, and in anti- 
theses). 


ov denies facts; py denies 
conceptions. 

py iS used : 

(a) In Main Sentences : 

Commands, Wishes, Exhor- 
tations. 

(6) In SubordinateClauses: 

(1) Final Clauses : including 
Final Relatives, and Clauses 
after poBotpa: and pvAdcoopat. 

(2) Hypothetic Clauses : in- 
cluding Participles used hypo- 
thetically, Indefinite Relatives 
ei tus), and Indefinite 
Substantival 


hypo- 


(ootis = 
Substantives or 
Phrases implying a 
thesis. 

(3) The Infinitive (except in 
Oratio Obliqua). 

Otherwise od is used (and od 
is used,-even in the above, 
where the Negative coalesces 
with a particular word, and in 
antitheses). 


166 III, THE NEGATIVE. 


493 Note 1.—In Questions nonne 


expects ‘‘yes,”’ num ‘‘no” ; 
“or not’ is annon, Direct, 
mecne, Indirect. 


494 Note 2.—Where ne is used, 


meve must be used for “and 
not”; ne unquam for nunquam, 
etc, 


the following contrasts : 


Main Sentences : 


Non dicat, he would not say (state- 
ment). 

Ne dicat, let him not say (com- 
mand). 


Subordinate Clauses : 


Sic castra munivit ut ea hostes 
expugnare non possent. He fortified 
the camp so strongly that the enemy 
could not take it. (Consequence.) 

Sic castra munivit ne ea hostes 
expugnare possent. He fortified the 
camp in this way that the enemy 
might not take zt. (Purpose.) 


496 Observe ne with dum, modo, 


dummodo, provided that: 
Dum ne tibi videar, non laboro. 
CIc. 
Provided I do not seem so to you, 
I do not trouble myself. 


497. Note.—In all clauses, Main 


or Subordinate, where ne is 
used, neve, ne quid, ne unquam, 
etc., must also be used; not 
neque, nthil, nunquam, etc. : 


Note 1.—In Questions ov 
= nonne, py = num. py is 
also used in Deliberative Ques- 
tions. 

Note 2.—The rules which 
apply to ov and py apply also 
to their compounds, ovédé, pndé, 
ov, pyrw, etc. 


495 Instances are given in the Syntax of the Sentence; note also 


The Participle : 

ovK evTvyovcal Soger odxi Svo- 
Tvxelv. HOUR. 

You shall seem to be not unfortu- 
nate, though you are not fortunate 
(fact). (Hence ov with xaizep.) 

ovK av dSvvato, wy Kapwv, evdat- 
poovecyv. Eur. You could not be 
happy tf you did not toil (hypothesis). 


The Infinitive: 


EXcyov ovk eivat adTovopot. THUC. 
They said they were not independent 
(Oratio Obliqua). 

EXeyov abrois py adicetv. THUC. 

They told them not to do wrong 
(Indirect Command). 

(76 py yeverOar TO Oavelv ioov 
A€yw. Eur. I account not-to-be-born 
the same as to be dead. yn, regular 
Negative with Infinitive.) 


The chief difficulty occurs 
with Substantival and 
Adjectiyval Phrases (with 
py an “if” may always be 
traced) : 


IRREGULAR USES OF THE NEGATIVE. 


Ne unquam peccaveris, never do 
wrong. 

Curavit, ne quid detrimenti res- 
publica caperet. 

He took care that the state should 
suffer no harm. 


498 Haud: in the phrase Haud 
scio an, I almost think ; other- 
wise only with Adjectives and 
Adverbs : 


Haud ignota loquor. VIRG. 
I say what ts not unknown. 


499 Male, parum, minus, as a 
mild Negative, chiefly with 
Adjectives and Adverbs—min- 
us also with Verbs: male sanus, 
not im his senses; parum con- 
cinne, not neatly ; minus sapi- 
ens, not wise : 


Nonnunquam ea, quae praedicta 
- sunt, minus eveniunt. CIc. 
Predictions sometimes do not quite 
come true. 
So often, Sin minus, as a 


sentence, but if it 1s not so. 


500 Obs. 1.—‘*Non” for “ne” (1) 
coalescing, (2) in antithesis : 
(1) Et sit humus cineri non one- 
rosa tuo. Ov. And may the earth 
lie lightly on thy ashes ! 
(2) Aut non tentaris aut perfice. 
Ov. Either do not try, or succeed. 
So neque for neve in antithesis 
after a Positive : 
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ypawas tTHv tHv yepupoy ov 
duadvow. Tuc. 
_ Mentioning the fact of the non- 
destruction of the bridge (fact). 
devov 0 eoTw H py eprrepia. 
Arist. Want of skill is a terrible 
thing (if anyone wants). 


€ 3 3 \ a * 

ai otk 6p0al modcTetae attra. 
Puat. These incorrect forms of 
government (a definite lot). 

e N N AY . a 

oi wn KaBapoi Tas xelpas. AN- 
TIPH. Those who are not clean- 
handed (if any are not). 


So with Relatives, etc. : 

G& pn olda ovd€ olopar eidévar. 
Puat. What I don’t know, I do not 
think I know (if I don’t know). 

OvK ETL TOLS WT OpOot TUMpLAXOS 
Tvxn. Fortune does not help those 
who do not help themselves (if they 
don’t, etc.). 

(4 ovx oida, Trois od dpant, 
would refer to definite things 
and definite people.) 

In all these yy has an In- 
definite, Generic force. 


Obs. 1.—oé for py (1) coa- 
lescing, (2) in antithesis: 

(1) ef droorhvat AOnvaiwy ov 
NOcAnoapev, ovK Hdtukovpev. THUC. 

If we were unwilling to revolt from - 
Athens, we were not doing wrong. — 

(47 is usual in “if” clauses.) 

(2) KeAever odk év TH éexxAyota 
GAN’ év TO Oedtpw THv avappyow 
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Transque caput jace nec respex- 
eris. VIRG. 

Cast it over thy head nor look be- 
hind thee. 

Obs. 2.—Ne is not used for 
mon except in the phrase ne 
—quidem, not even, and in 
compounds, nescio, nequeo, 
necopinatus, etc. 

(Instances of the use of ne 
for ut non are only apparent. 
Thus: 


Id ne fieri posset, oppidi circum- 
munitione fiebat. Cakgs. 

This was being rendered impos- 
sible by the circumvallation of the 
town. 


Ne shows that the result 
was also Caesar’s object.) 
502 In Poetry there is some li- 
cence in the use of non for ne in 
Direct Commands and Wishes: 


501 


Non Teucros agat in Rutulos. 
Vira. Let him not lead the Rutulians 
against the Teucrians. 

503 So, still more often, in the 
use of neque for neve: 

Nemo me dacrumis decoret neque 
funera fletu faxit. ENNIUs. 

Let no one honour me.with tears, 
nor celebrate my funeral with weep- 
amg. (Faxit = faciat.). 

In Prose nemo also would 
be.ne,quis. (On the redundant 
Negative in. neque wee § 5U8.) 


III. THE NEGATIVE. 





yyvecOa. Axscuin. He ordered 

the proclamation to be made not in the 

public assembly, but in the theatre. 
(“7 is usual with Infinitive.) 


Qbs. 2.—py is sometimes 
used where we should expect 
ov : 

(1) In Oratio Obliqua, regu- 
larly ‘with Future Infinitive 
after éAri~w; sometimes also 
with Verbs of Perception, ¢.g., 
In all these not only a 
fact, but the mere idea of it is 
denied. 

(2) Often in Indirect Ques- 
tions after ei, including the 
alternative 4 py, or not. This 
is from false analogy with <i, 
hypothetic. 

(Apparent exceptions can 
usually be explained: e.g., 


? 
o.oa. 


didacké p ws py eiddra (SOPH.), 
(Imperative affects it). 

xpyv ob a duapravew (EvuR.), 
(from the usual ot xpy, § 505). 

Note.—odSeis, pdeis, obdéy, 
pndév, are peculiar. ovdeis often 
‘“‘a, nobody,” pydets of ‘the 
dead”’; ovdév what is really 
nothing, pydey what is practi- 
cally nothing. Thus, 76 pydev 
eis otdev pera (HuR.). On the 
whole pydev is preferred ; but 
rhythm, metre, etc., often de- 
cide alone. 


505 The 


POSITION AND REPETITION OF THE NEGATIVE. 
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Position of the Negative. 


°504 The Negative is often thrown back on the Main Verb, where 


in English it is attached to the Subordinate Verb: 


.g., nego, I say not (§ 348), 
not dico non. 
Negative impress is 
usually stamped on a sentence 
as soon as possible, e.g., with 
the copula: neque, and—anot ; 
nec quisquam, and no one. 
But with possum the non is 
often reserved : 


Pompeius munitiones Caesaris 
prohibere. non poterat. Cars. 

Pompey could not stop Caesar's 
circunwallation. 


E.g., ob dni, I say not ; ovx 
otouat, I think not. 

The Negative thus some- 
times becomes ov, where, if left 
to the Infinitive, it would have. 
been py: @.g., ox aia, I beg 
not; ov xpy, we ought not; ovk 
eo, I forbid. But with ddedrov 
in Wishes (§ 333) it remains 
py, 

py mot wpeXov Aurety THY 


Sxvpov. Sopu. . 
Would I had never left Scyros ! 


Repetition of the Negative. 


(1) As a rule, both Nega- 
tives count, as in English: 
Nemo non, every one; non 
nemo, some one; nihil non, 
everything ; nonnihil, some- 
thing ; nonnulli, some (non ull, 
none) ; non possum non, cannot 
help— ; (non modo sometimes 
= non modo non, not only not). 

(2) But redundancy occurs 
if a Negative is followed by 

(a2) Ne—quidem or non 
modo: 


Quid praeterea sit bonum, negat 
Epicurus se posse ne suspicari qui- 
dem. Clic. 

Eipicurus says he cannot even guess 
what further good there is. 


(1) If a simple Negative 
comes second, both count: 
otdeis odx éracye (XEN.), every- 
one suffered ; lit., (there was) 
no one (who) did not suffer. 

ovdeis ovx and ov povoy ov are 
almost the only instances; for 
the latter od povov is sometimes 
used. 

(2) Ifa compound Negative 
comes second, it is redun- 
dant : 

dxover 8 ovdev ovdets ovdeEvos. 
Eur. And no one obeys any one in 
anything. 

pyror aceBes pndev ponte rown- 
onte pyre BovAevonte. XEN. 

Never do or think anything unholy. 
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(5) Neque—neque, or even 
one neque: 

Nemo unquam neque poeta neque 
orator fuit. Crc. 

There was never either a poet or an 
orator. 


(So, neque faxit, § 503.) 


509 Obs. 1.—Nemo non, non pos- 


sum non, should be compared 
with nemo est quin, facere non 
possum quin (§ 514). 

Obs. 2.—Observe ne non after 
Verbs of Fearing: 


Timeo ne non venerit. 
I fear he has not come. 


(See supra, § 371.) 


Quominus. 


510 Quominus is used with the 


Subjunctive after Verbs of 
hindering and abstaining: e.g., 

Non recusabo quominus omnes 
mea legant. CIc. 


I shall not object to every one read- 
ing what I write. 


Observe the idiom, per ali- 
quem stat quominus : 


Per Afranium stetit quominus 
dimicaretur. Cazs. 

It was through Afranius that no 
battle was fought. 


511 Note.—These Verbs may also 


take ne and Subjunctive, or 
the Infinitive ; prohzbeo prefers 
the Infinitive. (With quominus 
a Negative need not precede.) 


Ill, THE NEGATIVE. 


(A redundant Negative some- 
times follows ob paddAov 7: 

nke yap 6 Ilepons ovdev te par- 
Aov eh yas H ov Kal ef spas. 
Hor. The Persian has come no more 
against us than you. Cf. Plus vite 
que tu ne penses.) 

Note.—If the Negatives 
differ in kind, both count: 
€.g.; 

ov dvvapat wn yeAav. XEN. 

I cannot help laughing. 

poBodpar pn odx ddrArnGes 7. 

I fear lest this may not be true. . 

(The uses of py and py ov 
which follow are exceptional.) 


Redundant p». 


pn may precede the Infinitive 
after verbs with a negative idea: 

(a) Verbs of preventing and 
abstaining: ¢.g., 

Oyntovs y Eravoa py TpodEp- 
xerOar popov. AxscH. I stopped 
mortals from foreseeing their destiny. 

(6) Verbs of denying, doubt- 
ing, distrusting, forbidding : 

6 IIpygaomns efapvos hv py 
arroxtetvat Depo. Hort. 

Prexaspes denied that he had killed 
Smerdis. 

jote.—Verbs of Preventing 
may take (1) Infinitive ; (2) py 
and Infinitive ;. (3) tov with In- 
finitive ; (4) rod wy with Infini- 
tive. 


VERBS OF PREVENTING AND DOUBTING. 


Quin. 


512 Quin with Subjunctive is 


513 


514 


used only after a Negative or 
quasi-Negative (e.g., such words 
as vix, aegre, “ hardly,” or 
questions expecting the answer 
‘“no’’): 

(1) (a) With Verbs of prevent- 
ing and abstaining (cf. § 510): 

Aegre sunt retenti quin oppidum 
irrumperent. Caks. 

They were hardly prevented from 
breaking into the town. 

(6) Verbs of doubting and 
denying : 

Quis dubitat quin in virtute 
divitiae positae sint? Cuic. 

Who doubts that true wealth les 
an virtue ? 

So non dubium est, nihil 
dubii est, quin, there is no doubt 
that. (Distinguish dubito with 
Infinitive, I hesitate to do a 
thing: like timeo with Infin.) 


(2) Any phrase, when Nega- 
tived, may be followed by a 
Consecutive quin, as an alter- 
native for wt non, ‘that not”’: 

Nunquam tam male est Siculis 
quin aliquid facete dicant. Cars. 

The Sicilians are never in such 
a bad way that they cannot say 
something witty. 

Note.—Observe the phrases, 
facere non’ possum quin, I 
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pty ov. 

Any Verb which, for any 
reason, when Positive takes py 
with Infinitive may when 
Negatived take p77 ov. 

(1) Verbs which take redun- 
dant wy with Infinitive, § 510. 

(a) With Verbs of preventing 
and abstaining : 

ov duvatot atrov ioyew eiotv 
"Apyetot pen ovK efvevat. Hor. 

The Argives cannot prevent him 
from going out. 

(b) Verbs of denying, doubt- 
ing, distrusting, forbidding : 

tiva, ovee amrapvyced Oat un ovyi 
éertotacGar ta Otkata; Par. 

Who do you think will deny that 
he knows what is right ? 

So with phrases like ri éu- 
rodwv py ov; What ts to pre- 
vent, etc. ? 

(The Questions in these last 
two are quasi-Negative.) 

(2) Any Verb, with py and 
Infinitive, where py means 
“not”: €.9., 

oUTos pp av meicee py eADELY. 

He would persuade me not to 
come. Becomes, when Negatived : 


ovdels poo av meiocee py OvK 
éA\Getv. AnistopH. No one would 
persuade me NOT to come. 

In this sense p# od occurs 
with a hypothetic Participle: 
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cannot but; fieri non potest 
quin, 7% cannot but be that; 
nihil abest quin, 1 7s almost 
the case that: 

Facere non possum quin cotidie 
literas ad te mittam. CIc. 

L cannot but send you a letter 
every day. 

Nihil abest quin sim miserrimus. 
Cic. 

Nothing 1s wanting to complete 
my misery. 

(This is the Negative of 
tantum abest ut, so far from, 
§ 444.) 

(3) Observe the phrase, nemo 
est quin, there is no one who 
—not : 

In castello nemo fuit militum 
quin vulneraretur. Cars. - 


There was not a man in the fort 
who was not wounded. 


O16 Obs. 1.—Quin after Verbal 


phrases, as in (1) and (2), is an 
Adverb, qui-ne, how not ; quin 
after nemo est, as in (8), is a 
Relative, qui-ne, who not. In 
this use it is mainly Nomina- 
tive, qui-ne, quae-ne, quod-ne: 
for the Accusative, quem non 
or quin eum is preferred. 

Obs. 2.—Contrast the Eng- 
lish of non dubito quin, “I do 
not doubt that,’ and nemo est 
quin, “‘there is no one that 
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SurdAyntos yap av einv py ov 
KaToukteipwv. SOPH. 

I should be hard-hearted if I did 
not pity (dvoaAyntos, quasi-Nega- 
tive). 

(3) From these uses must be 
distinguished py and py od with 
Subjunctive, after a Verb of 
Fearing understood (§ 371): 

pe aypotxdtepov 7 TO GAnOes 
elev. Prat. (I am afraid lest) 
ut may be rather blunt to speak the 
truth. 


GAAQ py ov TOT 7 xaA€rTor, 
Gavatov éxpvyeiv. Prat. (I am 
afraid lest) 1t may not be difficult to 
escape death. 

Obs.—Three uses of py od 
must therefore be distinguished: 

(1) (a) and (0), prevent, deny, 
with Infinitive; both ov and 
py redundant. 

(2) Any Verb, with Infinitive 
or Participle: od alone redun- 
dant. (Allied to (1).) 

(3) py od with Subjunctive: 
neither Negative redundant. 


od py 

(1) With the Aorist Sub- 
junctive (less often First or 
Third Person of Future Indica- 
tive) expresses a strong denial: 

ov pn Tavowpa dtiAocopwv. 
Puat. I will assuredly not cease the 
pursuit of philosophy. 


NOTES ON THE NEGATIVE. 
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not In both quin may be 
translated ‘‘ but”’. 
517 + Beside its use with the Sub- 
junctive, quin has other uses : 
(1) Quin, why not: Interro- 
gative: usually Present Indica- 
tive: 
Quin potius pacem aeternam 
exercemus? VIRG. 


Why do we not rather engage in 
eternal peace? (For Tense, see § 201.) 


518 (2) Quin, nay rather : with 


Imperative : 
Quin morere. VIRG. 
Nay, rather die. 

519 So with Statements, especial- 
ly in the phrase quinetiam, 
moreover - 

Ausus quin etiam voces jactare 
per umbram. VIRG. 


Daring moreover to shout ioe 
through the gloom. 


an’ elo - ov cor py peOeWopad 
wore. SopH. But enter: I will 
never follow thee.) 


(2) With the Second Person 
Future Indicative, Interroga- 
tive, expresses a strong pro- 
hibition (ob may be continued 
to a second Clause) : 

ov py mpogolces xeipa, pyd 
awe rétAwv ; Eur. 

Do not lay hand on me or touch 
my robes (sc. ov py ayer). 

(Here ov py is the Negative 
form of ov: @.g., od mpages ; 


_ will you not do it? 1.e., do zt ! 


ov py mpages; will you not 
not-do it? 1.e., do not do 2t !) 

Obs.—The Subjunctive use 
may be employed in Prose ; 
the Future Indicative, in both 
senses, is poetic. (See Excur- 
sus, § 600.) 


PART IV. 
APPENDIX TO SYNTAX. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
1. Alliteration. 


520 The repetition of the same consonantal sound: e.g., ‘“‘ The 
wisdom of many and the wit of one”’: 


O Tite tute Tati tibi tanta ty- Saoos pev cwbeis, Swow 8 te 
ranne, tulisti? ENNuvs. Lacos é€owOyn. SIMoNIDEs. 

O Titus Tatius, hast thou taken so Sosos being saved ; Soso, because 
much on thee, thou tyrant ? Sosos was saved. 


Distinguish ‘‘ Assonance ’’—the repetition of the same vowel 
. sounds (see inf., § 542, ‘‘ Paronomasia ’’). 
521 2. Analogy. 


_ “Comparison”: e.g., an Intransitive Verb often takes an 
Accusative, on the ‘‘analogy”’ of another Verb, which is 


Transitive : 
Ardebat Alexin. VuRc. kivOuvov treEeoTn. THUC. 
He loved Alexis (sc., amabat). He avoided danger (sc., trepuyev). 
So Ardet abire fug4 (Vire.), (So éyw A€yew, sc., dvvapae 
he burns to fly (sc., cupit). déyewv.) 
522 | 3. Anakoluthon 


(An, ‘not’; akoloutheo, ‘‘ follow ’’). 


‘‘ Non-sequence ”’ of construction. This is especially common 
with the Nominativus Pendens—Nominative without a Verb: 


Galea alta, Chimaeram sustinet, Adyo & ev dAAnAOLTW éppobovv 
efflantem ignes, tam magis illa fre- KaKot 
mens. VirG. His lofty helmet bears pura€ éhéyxwv Pvdaxa. Sopa. 
the Chimaera, breathing flames, but Hard words were bandied among 
now raging yet the more. them, guard blaming guard. 
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523 4. Antiptosis 
Or Attic Construction (anti, ‘ before”’ ; ptosis, ‘‘ falling ’’). 


The “anticipation,” as Object in the Main Clause, of a Noun 
which is Subject in the Subordinate Clause : 


Nosti Marcellum, quam tardus dvypet apte Xatpepovra Zwxpa- 
sit. Crc. TS 

You know Marcellus, how slow 
he ws. (Cf. in English: “I know 
thee who thou art’’.) 


WirAav, Grdcovs GAXoLTO TOUS 
atrns 7odas. ARISTOPH. 
: : Socrates asked Chaerephon the 
(This construction is not so  orpey day about a flea, how many of 
common in Latin as in Greek.) its own feet it jumped. 
524 5. Antithesis 
(Anti, ‘‘against”’; tathémi, ‘‘I set’). 
The contrast of ‘opposites,’ whether in two clauses or in 
one. In clauses 


Latin usually omits the Con- Greek generally points the 


junctive Particle: antithesis with pév and de: 
Solitudinem faciunt, pacem ap- Adyw pev Sypoxparia, épyw de 
pellant. Tac. — apxyn. Tuc. 
They make a solitude and call it In theory a democracy, in reality 
peace. a despotism. 
525 6. Aposiopesis 


(Aposiopao, ‘‘I am silent’). 
The sudden cessation of a Sentence before its conclusion : 
e.g., ‘‘ Bertrand is—what I dare not name’’ (ScortT). 
Quos ego—sed motos praestat evdarpovoins, Tyrépw 8 ayw 


componere fluctus, ViRG. dpov®. ARISTOPH. 
I’ul soon—but now I must allay To you all happiness ! to Telephus 
the troubled flood. —I won’t say what I think, 
526 | 7. Asyndeton 


(A, ‘not’; syndeo, ‘‘ bind together ’’). 
The omission of the Conjunctive Particle: c/., ‘‘ Ah, miserable, 
false, unkind, untrue!’ (TENNyson); see further § 325: 
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Abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit. evoomes ev para paKxpov atép- 
Cic. poova. vyyypetov vUmvov. Moscu. 
He departed, he went out, he We sleep well that long, unending, 
hastened out, he dashed out. unawaking sleep. 
527 8. Attraction. 


The ‘‘drawing”’ of one word into the construction of another : 
_ see under Attraction, §§ 551-558: also Optative, § 345. 
528 9. Brachylogy 
(Brachys, ‘‘ short’’). 


The suppression of part of a phrase—especially common in 
comparisons (Comparatio Compendiaria) : 


Aetas parentum pejor avis. Hor. Kopat Xapitecow Gpotat, Hom. 

The age of our fathers worse than Hair like wnto (that of) the 
(that of) our grandfathers, Graces. 
529 10. Chiasmus 


(Greek letter chi: X). 


The cross-wise arrangement of contrasted terms, so that the 
means and extremes correspond respectively together : 


Ratio consentit, repugnat oratio. noovn Bpaxeia paxpav Tixret 
Cic. Reason consents, but rhythm Xvrnv. Pwat. 
ts opposed. Brief pleasure breeds long pain. 
530 11. Constructio ad sensum 
(Sense-construction : see infra, § 559). 
531 12. Ellipse 


(Ellecpsis, ‘‘ omission ’’). 
The omission of a word: e.g., ‘‘ St. Paul’s”’ (Cathedral) ; ‘‘ out 
with thee!”’ sc., ‘‘ go out”’: 
- Ad Vestae, to Vesta’s (temple) ; eis Aldov, to (the house of) 
calda, sc., aqua, warm water. Hades ; oix éxros (sc., et); away ! 


So entire clauses may be omitted, e.g., in Wishes: ‘If only 
this were true!” (sc., I should be glad). But explanation of 
construction by ellipse should be regarded with caution. 
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532 13. Epithets 
(Special uses of). 


Passive for Active: cf. Milton, ‘‘The sleepy drench of that 
forgetful lake,” of the effect produced : 











Rugosum piper. PErs. xAwpor déos. Hom. 
Wrinkled pepper. Pale fear. 


Active for Passive: cf. Shakespeare, ‘‘ Upon the sightless 
couriers of the air” (viz., unseen) : | 


Merentes poenas. V1RG. vavolv éurreipos. THUC. 
Deserving punishments. Vessels proved by use. 


Compound Adjectives are specially variable in this way: 


Velivolae naves. Ov. ayeXar Bovvopor. Sopu. 
Sail-flying ships. Herds of grazing kine. 

Velivolum mare. Virc. Bovvopov axrav. Sopu. 
The sail-flown sea. A shore grazed on by kine. 


Attributive Epithet : viz., Adjective for Possessive Genitive : 
cf. ‘‘ Above the flight of Pegasean wing ’’ (MILTON) : 

Hectoreum ad tumulum. Vire. TeAapwrios Atas. Hom. 

At Hector’s tomb. Ajax, son of Telamon. 

Interary Epithet: giving the Perpetual Epithet: ¢.g., yn 
place most famous for a thing: ovAvBdrepa (Hom.), the fertile 

Hyblaeis apibus. Vira. earth (used even of level land 

Bees of Hybla. selected for a chariot-race). — 


On ‘Transferred Epithet”? see Hypallage, § 534; on the 
Proleptic use of Adjectives see Prolepsis, § 549. 


533 14. Hendiadys 
(Hen, ‘“‘one”’; dia duoin, “ through two”’). 
The expression of a Noun and Attribute by two Nouns and 
a Copulative Conjunction : 


Pateris libamus et auro. ViRG. Bora. kat Xetav. Sopu. 
We pour from golden cups. Plundered kine. 
12 


ww 
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534 15. Hypallage 
(Hypo, allasso, ‘“‘ change ’’). 


The transference of an Epithet from one word to another ; or 
the interchange of construction between two words: 


Nemeaeus hiatus leonis. Lvucr. OyKov Gvopxatos pyTpwov. SoPH. 
(f.e., Hiatus Nemeaei leonis.) Motherly boast of a name (z.e., 

Sese tulit obvia mater. VirG. dyxov dvdpatos uytpwou, the boast 
(I.e., Sese tulit obviam.) of a mother’s name). 

Dare classibus austros. VIRG. 


ypata: doocwv mryai, aged foun- 
(I.e., Dare classes austris.) tains of eyes. 


Cf., ‘‘ With the innumerable sound of hymns and sacred 
songs” (Mitton). (This use is also called Metathesis.) 


535 16. Hyperbaton 
(Hyper, ‘‘over’’; baino, ‘ go”’). 


The trespassing of a word from its own phrase or clause into 


another : 

Ajax cum immeritos occidit desi- wotep pe Tov ABapyav6’ ous 
pit agnos. Hor. py Ovoere. ARISTOPH. 

Ajax is mad while he slays the Mind you do not sacrifice me like 
harmless lambs. Athamas. 


Hyperbaton is specially common of the Personal Pronoun in 


adjurations : 
Per te deos oro. Hor. mpos vUv oe TaTpos ixvovpat. 
I entreat thee by the gods. SopH. I pray thee by thy father. 
536 17. Hysteron Proteron 


(‘‘ Last first ’’). 


The placing first of an idea which is last in point of time: 
ef. ‘‘I die, I faint, I fail” (SHELLEY), (also called Prothusteron): 

Moriamur et in media arma, ru- Tas pev dpa Opeaca Texovea. TE. 
amus. VIRG. Hom. 


Let us die and rush into the midst Having nourished them and borne 
of the battle. them. 
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537 18. Litotes 
_ (Leios, ‘‘ smooth ”’), 
Rhetorical understatement. Frequent in colloquial English: 
“just a little,” 2.e., very much. : 


Illaudatus Busiris. Virc. ovX NKITA, 1.€., partoTa, tery 
Unpraised Busiris (viz.,accursed). much. 


5938 19. Metaphor 
(‘‘ Transference’: Translatio verborum (Cic.)). 

The transference of a term from its literal meaning to one 
derived—especially from a physical to a mental sense: 

Mens exaestuat ira. VIRG. modus caXdever. Sopu. The city 

The inind surges with wrath. as tossed upon a sea of troubles. 

(A metaphor is, in its first use, a compressed similé; thus 
‘‘The moon sails across the sky’ means literally, ‘‘ As a ship 
sails across the sea, so the moon passes across the sky’”’. But 
when such a phrase has been long absorbed into a language, it 
almost ceases to be metaphorical; thus ‘‘sail’’ has almost 
passed into a commonplace for ‘‘ move ’’.) 

A word on the border-land of Metaphor is often qualified by 
some saving phrase : 

E.g., Quasi, tanquam, qui- Viz., os, are, @omepavel, tis, 
dam, ut ita dicam: ws elzety: 


Philosophia artium quasi parens. L.g., 2KvAra a“, A bale Scylla. 
Circ. (Such qualification is not so 


Philosophy, the parent of all arts. common in Greek as in Latin.) 


539 20. Onomatopoeia 
(Onoma, ‘a name”’ or ‘‘ word”’; potowmat, ‘‘ represent ’’). 
The representation of sense by sound; e.g., ‘‘ Myriads of 
rivulets hurrying through the lawn” (TENNyson) : 
Quadrupedante putrem sonitu moAAa 6 avavta, KaTavTa, md- 
quatit ungula campum. VrRG. pavra te, ddxpia tT HAGov. Hom. 


His hoof with fourfold trampling Oft up and down, sideways, aslant, 
paws the soil to dust (of a horse). they went (of jolting carts). 
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540 21. Oxymoron , 
(Oxus, ‘sharp’; moros, “‘ dull’’). 


The combination of conflicting words; e.g., ‘“‘And faith 
unfaithful kept him falsely true” (TENNyson) : 


Impietas pia. Ov. ydjros ayapos. Sopu. 
Pious imprety. A marriage that is no marriage. 
541 22. Paraprosdokian 


(Para, etc., ‘‘ contrary to expectation ’’). 


An unexpected turn to a sentence, especially in the form of 
a sudden bathos at the end (also called zap’ iévoray) : 


Nullis aconita propinquis miscuit Frequent in Aristophanes : 
—Troica non scripsit. Juv. avnp dpelvov regi oe Kat TH 
_ -He never mixed poison for his yaorépa. AR, (Sc., tHv modu.) 
relatives, he never wrote a poem like A man who does better for you and 
the Trowca. your constitution. | 


This use is common in Elizabethan Poetry: 
‘Where thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take and sometimes—tea ”’. 


542 23. Paronomasia 
(Para, “‘ alongside”’ ; onoma, ‘‘ word.’’). 
The juxtaposition of words of similar sound, especially frequent 
in proverbs and epigrams (cf. Assonance, § 1): 


Urbem fecisti quod prius orbis Trabypara pabyyara. Hor. Le., 
erat. Prop. Thow hast made into ‘one learns by experience” (cf. 
a city what was a world before. Eng. ‘‘ might is right’’). 


543 24. Periphrasis 


I.e. Circumlocution (N.B. circuitus verborum (Cic.) means 
a pertod in Prose). 


With Substantives this is especially common of a Noun and 
Genitive: cf. ‘‘The might of Gabriel fought”’ (Miron) : 
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Venit et Crispi jucunda senectus. rou 8 Kova’ iepyy is TeAeuayouo. 
JUV. Hom. 

There comes, too, the genial old age And the mighty prince Telemachus 
of Crispinus (viz., the old man C.). — heard him (lit., “great might of’’). 


(The ‘‘ Periphrastic Tenses” (§ 211) are so called as being a 


circumlocution for the simple tenses.) 


544 25. Pleonasm 
(Pleon, ‘‘ more,” 1.e., than is required). 


Redundancy of expression—the use of superfluous words ; 
e.g., ‘‘ we have seen with our eyes’’: 


Insonuere cavae gemitumque maviotatov 61 KovTot av6ts 
dedere cavernae. V1RG. voTepov. SOPH. 
Its cavernous hollows echoed and For the last time and never more 
moaned again. agaim, 
545 26. Prolepsis 


Ie., Anticipation (pro, ‘‘ before’’ ; lambano, ‘ take’’). 


The use of an Adjective, Participle, or Preposition, before its 
sense is due: cf. ‘‘So those two brothers and their murdered 
man Rode past fair Arno”’ (KrEats). A Proleptic Adjective 
often expresses the effect of a Verbal Action: 


Montes umbrantur opaci. VIRG. TOV Gav adépKTwv OupaTov 
The hills are veiled in darkness. Tytwpevos. Sopu. 


Virgil is specially fond of this Reft of thine eyes that ne’er shall 
use. see again. 


546 27. Syllepsis 
(Syllambano, ‘‘ take together’). 


The use of a word with two others, to both of which it applies 
properly but in a different sense (contrast Zeugma): cf. Pope, 
‘This general is a great taker of snuff as well as of towns”’: 
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Regnator, coelum et terras qui 
numine torquet. VirRG. | 

The monarch, who rules the (re- 
volving) sky and the land with his 
divine will. (Coelum torquet, ‘‘re- 
volves the sky ’’.) 
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edev 8 Oivopaov Biav rapbevov 
Te auvevvov. PIND. | 

He o’ercame the might of Oeno- 
maus, and (won) the virgin for his 
bride. 

(Frequent in Aristophanes.) 


28. Tmesis 


The breaking of a word into two parts (Greek, temno, I cut). 


This is rare in Latin, but 
instances occur: 
Saxo cerecomminuit brum. ENN. 


He broke his head with a stone 
(cerebrum comminuit). 


Occurs chiefly with the Pre- 
positions of Compound Verbs: 


dv & “Odvcets rodvpytis avi- 
oratro. Hom. 
And up the wary Odysseus rose. 


548 29. Zeugma 


(‘‘A yoking together ’’). 


The use of a word with two others, to one of which alone it 
applies properly (contrast ‘‘Syllepsis’’): ¢f. Pope, ‘‘See Pan 
with flocks, with fruits Pomona crowned”’ (i.e., surrounded 


with flocks) : 


Audis quo strepitu janua remugiat 

Et positas ut glaciet nives Jup- 
piter? Hor. 

Dost thou hear how loudly the 
door creaks, and (see) how the god of 
heaven turns the fallen snow to ice ? 


"Avdpodpayor eo Ota popéovot TH 
SxvOixy spotnv, yAwooar Se winv. 
Hot. 

The Androphagi wear raiment like 
the Scythian, but (speak) a language 
of their own. 


30. Certain Metrical and Other Terms. 


A Spondaic Hexameter is one which has a Spondee instead 


of a Dactyl in the Fifth Foot: 


Armatumque auro circumspicit 
Oriona. VIR«a. 

He looks round and sees Orion 
armed with gold. 


égtaotes Tap Oxerpuy, €vOpovov 
No pipvov. Hom. 

Standing beside the chartots, they 
awaited the golden dawn. 
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A short syllable is sometimes made long in arsi, viz., if the 
accent of the foot falls on it (arsis, a “raising,” 1.e., of the 


voice) : 
Dona dehine auro gravid sectoque Here, TO! pev Tv pet ABavurorot 
elephanto. VinRG. puecve. 


A long syllable is sometimes made short in thesi, v1z., where 
the accent does not fall (thesis, a ‘‘ lowering,” 7.e., of the voice) : 


Obstipui, stetéruntque comae: § dAX’ lomev, Kewovs dé «K.T.Xr. 
vox faucibus haesit. Vrra. Hom. (sc. twpev, let us go). 


Sometimes a line, so to speak, overflows. This is called 
Hypermeter (‘‘over-measure’’). The extra syllable always 
ends in an open vowel, which elides before an open vowel at 
the beginning of the next line: 


Quos super atra silex jamjam In Greek this is almost confined 

lapsura cadentique to 6 in Tragedy, the two lines being 
Imminet adsimilis.. VirRe. treated as one: Synaphea, ‘a bind- 
(Of the rock of Tantalus.) ing-together ”’. 


550 Crasis, the <‘“ mixing,” or coalition, of two words in one, 
usually with a modification of them both: 


Rare in Latin, except viden’ E.g., ayo = kai éyw, ravdpe 
= videsne, audin’ = audisne. = Tw dvopi, Oatepov = TO Erepov. 


-Synizesis, the ‘settling together” of two syllables in the 
game word into one; especially found with a ‘‘y” sound: e.g., 


Abiete, as a dactyl, abyété. moAews, &8 aN lambus, 7oAYas. 
551 | Excursus I. 
ATTRACTION. 
The Syntax of the Concords is considerably affected by 
Attraction : 


(1) The Concord of the Verb. 


A Copulative Verb is sometimes attracted to the Number of 
the Predicate: cf. ‘‘ the wages of sin is death”: 
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Amantium irae amoris integratio 
est. Ter. The quarrels of lovers 
are a renewal of love. 
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ai @7nBat Atyvmros éxaXeiro. 
Hor. 
Thebes used to be called Egypt. 


(2) The Concord of the Relative. 


(a) Attraction of the Relative to the Gender and Number of 
the Predicate, with Copulative and Factitive Verbs : 


Thebae, quod Boeotiae caput est. 
Liv. 
Boeotia (§ 51). 


a wy ” 
HV aiow ELTTOMLEV. 


6 doBos, 


Thebes, which is the capital of Puat. 


The fear which we called shame. 


(6) Attraction of the Relative to the Case of its Antecedent : 


Chiefly with the Ablative 
Absolute : 


Quibus quisque poterat elatis. 
Liv. Every man carrying out what 
he could. 


Obs.— Quivis, quilibet, who- 
ever: the Relative is attracted 
to the Case of its Antecedent : 
in quivis, from the Accusative, 
1s quem vis; in quilibet, from 
the Nominative, is qui libet. 


‘‘ Inverse Attraction ”’: 
- Urbem, quam statuo, vestra est. 
VIRG. 

The city which I am founding is 
yours. 


From the Accusative, § 51: 

dpabéortaro éore dv éyw olda 
“EAA. Tuvc. 

You are the most ignorant of all 


- the Greeks I know. 


Obs.—-With otos this occurs 
even from the Nominative: 
xapilopevos olw coi avopi. 
XEN, 
Doing a favour to a man like you 
, r) ‘ 2 ‘ > 
(rovovTw dvdpi, otos av el). 


(c) Attraction of the Antecedent to the Case of the Relative: 


TV ovciav, nv KaTéAuTev, Ov 
mAetovos agia eotiv. Lys. 

The inheritance, which he last left, 
as not worth more. 


(d) The bodily Attraction of the Antecedent into the Relative 


Clause (see § 138). 


556 (3) The Concord of the Adjective and Substantive 


(Vocative Attraction). 


The Predicate of a Copulative Verb is sometimes attracted 
into the Vocative of the Person addressed : 
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Macte nova virtute, puer. VIRG. 6ABe, Kape, yevoto. 
Go on in thy youthful valour, O THEOCR. 
my son (sc., mactus esto). O boy, mayst tho be happy. 


507 (Many cases, however, of ‘‘ Vocative Attraction” are doubtful: 
cf. ‘Or hearst thou rather, pure etherial stream ’’ (Minton): 


Matutine pater, seu Jane liben- dvti yap éxAnOns "IuBpace Tap- 
tius audis. Hor. O Father of the Oeviov. CaLuim. 
morning, or, O Janus, if thou wouldst For thou wert addressed ‘‘O Im- 
be rather so addressed.) brasus,” instead of ‘ Parthenius’’.) 


558 (Note the common attrac- (Note the attraction to an 
tion to the Dative in names: Adverbial form in 


Volitans, cui nomen asilo. Vira. Gavpacins ws aGAtos. Pat. 

An insect, whose name is asilus.) Wonderfully wretched (viz., davya- 

(Chiefly with Relative Clauses.)  gtov éottv ws, it is wonderful how).) 
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SENSE CONSTRUCTION. 


The Syntax of the Concords is also much affected by con- 
siderations of sense : 


(1) The Concord of the Verb. 
A Noun of Multitude may take a Plural Verb (see § 49). 


(2) The Concord of the Adjective. 


Capita conjurationis securibus ire téxvov. Hom. Dear child. 
percussi sunt. Liv. Common with Diminutives: 

The ringleaders of the plot were KoAAtkopaye Bowr7idvov. AR. 
beheaded. Little roll-eating Boeotian. 


560 An Adjective sometimes agrees with a Noun, especially a 
Pronoun, contained in another word : 


Respublica mea unius opera salva Tapa SvoTHvov Kaka. SOPH. 
erat. Cic. The state was saved by The woes of me wretched. 
the help of me alone. (Sc. énov dvaryvov.) 


561 
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(3) The Concord of the Substantive (Apposition), 


A Substantive sometimes stands in Apposition to a Substantive 


contained in another word : 


Tuum, hominis simplicis, pectus 
vidimus. Cic. © 

We have seen the heart of you, a 
simple man. 


"A@nvaios dv, TéAEws THS peyio- 
THS. PLatT. 

Being a citizen of Athens, the 
greatest city. 


562 Apposition is often loose in kind—sometimes referring in sense 
to the sentence rather than to a given Noun: 
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Sed puer est, aetas mollis et apta 
regi. Ov. 

But he (Cupid) is a boy—an age 
malleable and easy to control. 

Ingenti subiere feretro, triste min- 
isterilum. VIRG. 

They shouldered the huge bier, a 
melancholy service. 


(In such instances as the last 
a Neuter Noun is generally 
used, and the case is probably 
a Nominative, not an ‘“ Accu- 
sative in Apposition to the 
Sentence,” as it is sometimes 
called: the Nominative being 
exclamatory (§ 238). 

- But, owing to the gender, it 
is hard to decide the case.) 


(4) The Concord 


Ubi est scelus qui me perdidit ? 
TER. 

Where ts the villain who has ruined 
me ? 


evdatuovoins, pucOov ndtotwv 
Aoywy. Kur. May you be happy, 
as a reward for your good news. 

(This is usually called ‘the 
Accusative in Apposition to the 
Sentence”: strictly speaking 
it is half Adverbial or Cognate. 
More commonly there is some 
Noun to which the word may 
in grammar, however loosely, 
be referred; and the word 
differs in case accordingly: ¢.g., 

‘Edevny xtavwpev, MevédrAew Av- 
anv mixkpav. Eur. Let us slay 
Helen, a bitter grief to Menelaus. 

TS ZuxeAias amdaons, meyadou 
epyov, épieoOar. Tuuc. 

To have designs on all Sicily, an 
ambitwus plan.) 


of the Relative. 


dirov Oadros, ov TéKov avTy. 
Hom. . 

Dear scion, whom I myself did 
bear. 
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564 (5) The Composite Subject. 

Quibus ipse meique vescor. Hor. érvOero tov rpopBryionv Kat 
Whereon I myself feed, with my Tas vavs ameAnAvOora. Tuuc. 

family. (Sc. ipse cum meis.) He heard that Strombichides had 
Bocchus cum peditibus aciem in-. departed with his ships. 

vadunt. SALL. Anpooberns peta Tov Evotpa- 
Bocchus and his infantry attack  trpyov omevoovTat. THUC. 

the line. Demosthenes and his colleagues 
(Sc. Bocchus et pedites.) make all speed. 


Excursus III. 
THE CASES. 
565 The Nominative. 


Audi tu, populus Albanus. Liv. . & zai IInAdws, tarnp 3° eyes. 
Hearken thou, people of Alba O son of Peleus, father mine 
(Nominative for Vocative). (Nominative for Vocative). 


(See also Nominativus Pendens, § 522; Nominative Attraction, 
§ 351; Nominative and Infinitive, § 179.) 


The Vocative 
(See Attraction, § 556). 


The Accusative. 


566 For the Direct Accusative after Intransitive Verbs used 
Transitively, see § 147. Note also: 


Egressis urbem Albanis. Liv. aoravtes 5 06 airovus oi Teray- 
When the Albans had left the city. pévo. BpaBns KAnpovs émndAar. 
Atilium su& manu spargentem Sopn. And standing where the ap- 


semen convenerunt. CIc. pointed umpires had allotted them 
They found Atilius sowing seed their place (xAnpovs émyAay = 
with his own hand. éragav). 


567 | The Direct Accusative which follows the Active is sometimes 
retained after the Passive: 
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Nascuntur flores inscripti nomina ot Tov A@nvaiwy émirerpappevor 
regum. VIRG. thy pvAakyy. THUC. 
Flowers are born inscribed with Those of the Athenians who had 
' names of kings. been entrusted with the watch. 


(Note that the Passive Participle here conceals what would 
be a Dative of the Indirect Object in the Active phrase.) 
568 The Direct Accusative sometimes follows Verbal Nouns and 
Adjectives : 


Vitabundus classem  hostium. TONELOS ATropa. TopLLos. AESCH. 
Satu. Wishing to avoid the fleet of War making possible the impos- 
the enemy. sible. 

Quid tibi hanc tactio est? Pxravt. Swxparys Ta peTéewpa Ppovtio- 

What do you mean by touching tys. Puat. Socrates, a student of 
her ? the things of heaven. 


(See also Gerund, § 184; (See also Verbals, § 189; 
Anticipatory Accusative, § 523.) Anticipatory Accusative, § 523.) 


569 The Cognate Accusative may express the sphere or the effect 
of an action, suggest resemblance, or show the character of 
an action in other ways: 


Equus vicit Olympia. Enn. "Odvpma vKav. THU. 

The horse won in the Olympna. To win the Olympia. 

Nec vox hominem sonat. Vira. dixnv dpActy, Dem. 

Nor doth thy voice sound human. To lose in a law-suit. 

Cyclopa moveri. Hor. Wydirpna viKav. AESCHIN. 

To dance like a Cyclops. To carry a decree. 

Resonant acalanthida dumi. Brérew vary. AR. 
VIRG. To look mustard. 

The thickets are loud with gold- éap 0 épodoca Nvyeia. THEOC. 
finches. Nycheia with her April eyes (A. Lang). 

Rumpere vocem. VIRG. pygac pwvynv. AR. 

To break into utterance. To break into utterance. 


570 The Adverbial Accusative is sometimes Neuter Plural: 


Stabat acerba fremens. Vire. Seva 0 tbrddpa idwv. Hom. 
He stood there wn the bitterness of With dreadful looks askance. 
his rage. (So the Superl. Adv. para, etc.) 
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The Genitive. 
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The Genitive. 


571 The Objective Genitive generally represents the Direct 


Accusative after a Verb; sometimes it is more loosely used : 


Ira inritata deorum. VIRG. 
Incensed with anger against the 
gods. 


Da noctis mediae. Hor. 
Pour a libation in honour of 
midnight (Objective, Greek: Cause). 


Justitiaene prius mirer belline 
laborum? Vira. Am I to admire 
him most for his goodness, or his 
toils in war? (Cause: Greek.) 


Qua Daunus agrestium regnavit 
populorum. Hor. 

Where Daunus reigned over rural 
peoples (Objective, Greek). 


Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium. 
Hor. 

You shall become (one) of noble 
fountains (Partitive, Greek). 


Desine mollium tandem quere- 
larum. Hor. 

Cease at length from unmanly 
plaint (Ablative, Greek). 


To Tov Meyapewy yyduorpa. 
Tuuc. The decree about the Megar- 
1ans. 


572 Many instances are Greek. Note also the following: 


omeicov ayaGod daipovos. AR. 
Pour libation in honour of the 
good genius (Cause, § 256). 


® dvaOéarov Gppa Kat ToALNS 
muxpas. SOPH. 

O sight cruel and of fatal rashness 
(Quality, § 247). 


peya xpnpa ovds. Hor. 

A monster of a boar (Definition). 

BéBaow apr dSwpatwv tro- 
oreyo.. SOPH. 

They have just passed within the 
Shelter of the house (Genitive after 
Substantive contained in troote- 


you). 

GAN’ éot. tov Aé€yovtos, jv 
poBovs rA€yyn. Sopu. 

But is swayed by the speaker, tf he 
counsel fear (Possessive, § 289). 


573 The Possessive Genitive is sometimes emphasised by Adjec- 


tives, ‘peculiar to,” ‘‘common to,” “sacred to’’: 


Viz., proprius, communis, 
sacer (sacer, also Dative): 
Terra sacra deorum omnium est. 


Cic. . 
The earth is sacred to all the gods. 


Viz., oixetos, tStos, Kowvds, tepos 
(all these also, Dative): 


y7 tepa. wavtrwv Gewy. Prat. 
The earth ws sacred to all the 
gods. | 





1gQ IV. 
574 The Ablative. 
Assiduo ruptae lectore columnae. 
JUV. Columns broken by perpetual 


reciters (Agent, without ab, or Ab- 
lative of Cause, § 270: ‘ perpetual 
recitation ”’). 


C. Fleginatem Placentia. Cakgs. 

C. Fleginas of Placentia (Origin, 
§ 261, with Substantives). 

Neve putes alium sapiente bono- 
que beatum. Hor. 

And do not consider any one else 
than the wise and good to be happy 
(in Prose alius ac, Separative Ab- 


lative). 
575 The Dative. 
Invitum qui servat, idem facit 
occidenti. Hor. Any one who pre- 


serves another against his will, does 
the same as if he killed him (Indirect 
Dative). 

It clamor coelo. Vira. 

A cry goes up to heaven (Dative of 
Motion to: Poetic). 

Carmina quae scribuntur aquae 
potoribus, Hor. Poems written by 
water-drinkers (Dat. of Agent, § 287). 
O77 Quibus volentibus bellum erat. 

Tac. Who wished for war ? (lit., ‘ to 
whom, not wishing it,’’ Greek). 
Note. —Scribo ad te is 

common than scribo tibi. 


578 Note.—The “ Dative of the 
Thing’’ is used with (a) the 
Verb to be (§ 288); (b) Verbs 


of imputing, e.g., Vitio vertere 


O76 


more 
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Note the Gen. of Ablation in: 

Keloat gas adoxov ohayeis 
AiyioOov re. Eur. 

Thou lest slain by thy wife and 
Aegisthus (Agent without v7o; 
but many instances are half Com- 
parative, e.g., after yoodopat). 

Occasionally the Genitive 
Absolute is expressed by two 
Nouns (cf. Latin Abl. Abs.) : 

dpvis av UpyyyTav éyw 
ktevelv EueAAOV Tatépa Tov éMOv. 
SopH. 

The birds by whose augury I was 

to slay my father. 


The Dative. 
TOV avToy X@pov éxAuTov €pot. 
AESCH. 
Leaving the same place as I. 





(On the analogy of opotos: 
usually 6 avTos Kal.) 

todas 8 iPOipous Wuyds “Aide 
mpotayev. Hom. 

And many a brave spirit did he 
hurl to Hell (Dative of Motion to: 
half recipience, Hades being also a 
person: but cf. mot, whither (?)). 

To wANGe tov TAatra@v ov 
BovAopevw jv trav “APnvaiwy ad- 
ioracOa. Tuuc. The populace of 
Plataea did not wish to revolt from 
the Athenians (Dative of Interest). 


Note.—The Dative of In- 
terest is not infrequently used 
with Participles, as above: lit., 
“to revolt was not to them wish- 
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alicui, to impute as a fault to 
any one; (c) Verbs of going, 
sending, giving, with auzilio, 
praesidio, subsidio. Sometimes 
with Substantives, é.g., 


Signum receptui. Clic. 

The signal for retreat. 

On its use with Gerunds and 
Gerundives, see § 600. 


1gI 


ing it,’ vaz., not in accordance | 
with their wishes. It is also 
used absolutely : e.., 

WS y €uor KpLTy. 

In my judgment. 

ouveAovte eiretv. XEN. 


To speak briefly (Absolute Infini- 
tive, § 176: also wuveAovte alone, 


' without the Infinitive). 


Place where, whither, whence. 


579 Note 1.—The Plain Ablative 


of Place Where is used (a) with 
the words parte, regione, loco, 
dextra, laeva, medwo, terra mari- 
que ; (b) in the sense of ‘‘on”’ 
or ‘over,’ with an epithet, 
especially medius and totus. 
Other instances are probably 
Instrumental (§ 266), e.g., manu 
tenens, holding im (viz., with) 
the hand, or of the Road by 
which, e.g., Missa Pado (VIRG.), 
sped down the Po. 

(In Poetry there is some 
licence, but not in the sense 
of “in”. 

Note 2.—Domus, when quali- 
fied, may have a Preposition : 
€.g., 

In domum veterem e nova. Clic. 

From a new house to an old one. 

Notice the combination : 

Milites Albae constiterunt, in 


urbe opportuna. Cic. The troops 
halted at Alba, a convenient city. 


rote.—A Genitive of Place 
Where sometimes occurs in 
Poetry. The Genitive must be 
here considered as expressing 
an antecedent condition from 
which the notion of the Verb 
originates (cf. the Genitive with 
mpos and with dxovw): ¢@.y., 

ETXaTYS OPH 

Tupas vewpy BOOT pUXoV TETUNLEVOV. 
SopH. On the edge of the pyre I 
behold a lock of new-cut haar. 

So of Place ‘‘ over which ”’: 

neepevovtas Sevouvs paKkpas KeE- 
NevOov. AESCH. Strangers spending 
the day on a long journey. 

(The following Prose in- 
stances are either Partitive, 
Possessive, or of Respect: 

éretaxuvov THS OOov. THUC. They 
hurried them on their way. (Part.) 

Owon trys Artixys. Tuc. 

- Oenoe (of) in Attica. (Possess.) 
mpoxoTrev THs apxys (THUC.), 
‘Sin respect of,’’ or after po.) 
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580 In Poetry the Preposition is sometimes omitted, where we. 
should expect one, of Place Where, Whither, Whence: 


(1) Italiam venit. Vu1RG. 
He came to Italy. 
(2) Carceribus missos currus. 


Virc. Cars sped from the barriers. 
(3) Pagasaeis collibus. Ov. 


On Pagasaean hills. 


(1) wipyous érAevoe. Eur. 
She sailed to the towers. 

(2) vews dyovra. Sop. 
Bringing from the ship. 

(3) peyas otpavw Zevs. Sopu. 
Zeus is great in heaven. 


Excursus IV. 
THE MOODS. 


Indicative, Imperative, Conjunctive. 


581 Pollio amat nostram, quamvis 
est rustica, Musam. VIRG. 
Pollio loves my Muse, though she 


is but a country-maid. 


(Quamvis with Indicative ; 
frequent in Poetry, § 441.) 


582 Tityre, dum redeo, brevis est via, 
pasce capellas. VurRG. 
Feed my she-goats till I return. 
Dum fugeret, hydrum non vidit. 
Virnc. While flying from tlee she 
saw not the serpent. 
(Dum redeo perhaps ‘while 
I am on my way back,”’ wz., 
dum absum, purely temporal 
(§ 424); dum fugeret perhaps 
really purpose—in her hurry to 
escape (§ 426).) 
583  Rediit paullo post quod se oblitum 
nescio quid diceret. Clic. 
He returned shortly after, because 
he said he had forgotten something. 


(Subjunctive of Virtual Or. 


dvwddAv&e mpiv y Spa. Eur. 

She cried out before she saw. 

(After a Positive wpiv usually 
takes a vague Infinitive, § 429: 
the Indicative here marks an 
actual fact.) 


yoews Gv KadAcxret dueAcyouyy, 
€ws amédwxa. Pat. 

I would gladly have conversed 
with Callicles till I had repaid it. 

(€ws, Indefinite, with the In- 
dicative. The Optative would 
be usual (§ 426).) 


The Relative with Sub- 
junctive of Purpose (c/. 


Latin) : 
mperBes ayovca oimep pagw- 
ow. THUc. 


Conveying ambassadors who were 
to announce (§ 462). 


Srws With Future Indica- 
tive of Purpose: poetic (§ 385): 
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a a ss 


Obl. (§ 476) transferred to Verb 
of speaking itself (§ 410).) 


584. Ut ne is used sometimes as 
me in Final Clauses : 


Ad me velim scribas, ut prorsus 
ne quid ignorem. Cic. 

I should like you to write to me 
that I may not be utterly ignorant of 
anything. 

585 Quemcunque lictor prehendisset, 
tribunus mitti jubebat. Liv. 

Whomever the lictor seized the tri- 

bune would order to be set free. 


(Prehendisset, Frequenta- 
tive Conjunctive: Greek. 

Latin generally uses the 
Perfects Indicative (§ 217).) 


586 Conditionals: 


Quid, si hostes ad urbem veniant, 
facturi estis? Lav. 

What would you do if the enemy 
were to come to the city? (Facturi 
estis, periphrasis for faciatis, § 402.) 


Si fractus illabatur orbis, impavi- 
dum ferient ruinae. Hor. 

If thé earth should crack and 
crumble away, the blow of ruin 
will leave him undismayed (vivid 
Future Indicative, § 406). 


Solus eram, si non saevus adesset 
amor. Ov. 

I was alone, had not cruel love 
been with me (Vivid Indicative, § 406). 


Et faceret, si non. aera repulsa 
sonent. TB. 


béAvye Srrws Taxns érurnoerat. 
Hom. She charms him so that he 
shall forget Ithaca. 


The Future Indicative used 
like the Present and Aorist 
Indicative (§ 372) of a fear that 
amounts to a belief or opinion : 


hoBotpa: pi) eipyoopev. Prat. 
Lam afraid that we shall find. 


On the omission of dv with 
Subjunctive after gws, pir, 
pexpt, see § 217. Note also the 
poetic usages with ds: 


yépovra 8 épOotv ddAaipov, os 
véos méoy. SopuH. 

’Tis an idle thing to uplift m old. 
age aman who falls in youth. 


Conditionals: 


) wots éxwdtvevoe TAaCa Sta- 
POapnvar, «i dveuos émeyévero. 
Tuc. The citywas in danger of being 
destroyed, had a wind sprung up: 
(éxivd. dvad., periphrasis for dued-. 
Gapy av, § 402). 

dvotddawa Tap éyw, ef gov 
otepnOo. Sorn. Unhappy then 
am I, if I am to be deprived of thee 
(probably deliberative, suggesting 
the question, dpa cov otepyOa; 
Am I to be deprived? (§ 396)). 

ei Bedowpev Korey Tas dioas 
tas Tov avOpwrwv, ctpnooper. 
Isocr. If we cared to consider the 
natures of men we shall find (Irregu- 
lar combination of Protasis in. B 
with Apodosis in A, § 398). 
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And would do so, did not the 
clashing cymbals sound. (Tibullus 
often uses this irregular combina- 
tion of primary and historic.) 

Delitui dum vela darent, si forte 
dedissent. Virc. 

T lay hid till they should sail, in 
case they should do so (= in Oratio 
Recta, si forte dederint, effugiam). 


587 Commands: 


At tu dictis, Albane, maneres. 
VIRG. 

You should have abided by your 
words, O man of Alba. 

Quid facere debuisti ? 
tum ne_ emisses, 
nummorum. Clic. 

What ought you to have done? 
You ought not to have bought the 
corn, you ought to have taken that 
amount of money. 

(Maneres, emisses, sumpsisses are 
Past Jussive.) 


Frumen- 
sumpsisses id 


IV. APPENDIX TO SYNTAX. 


el yap ovroe 6p0as arértycay, 
vpets Gv ov xpewy dpyxorre. THUC. 

If these had a right to secede, it 
follows that your empire would be 
unjust (= ovp Baie wore, ei xpewv 
Tpartowre, ovK av apyoire). 


N.B.—zés av Oavorpe; would 
I could die: a Wish. 


Commands: 
hep, & TEKvov, aOns. Sopu. 


Come, my son, learn. 


pn pevoov éAmidos. ARIST. 

Balk me not of my hope. 

pnd 7 Bia ve vixkyoarw. SopuH. 

Let not force o’ercome thee. 

(The Subjunctive is rare of a 
Positive Command, the Aorist 
Imperative of a Negative Com- 
mand (§ 330), though less so in 
the Third Person.) 


588 Observe, moreover, the following ways of expressing a 


Direct Command, beside those given § 330: 


(a) Present Subjunctive (you 
= anyone, vague): audias; ne 
audias. 

(6) Future Indicative (strong 
command, “thou shalt ’’): au- 
dies ; non audies. 

(c) Imperative in -to (legal) : 
audito; ne audito. 

(On cura, cave, see § 370.) 


(a) Optative with dv (polite): 
Aeyous av, kindly speak (Neg. ov). 

(6) Future Indicative state- 
ment (thou shalt): romjoes, ov 
TOLNT ELS. 

(c) Future Indicative ques- 
tion with ov and ov py (§ 516). 

(On dzws with Fut. Ind. see 
§ 370.) 


589 Remark.—The Primary and Historic Sequence are some- 


times found combined, especially 
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in long Oratio Obliqua, either 
for variety or for the sake of 
vividness. This is very com- 
mon in Caesar, even after a 
Historic Tense: e.g., B. G., 
i, 14: Caesar respondit ... 
quod teneret quominus 
accidissent. Cum sint:..quas 
intulerint . . . si satisfaciant. 
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in Oratio Obliqua, sometimes 
for variety, sometimes with a 
difference in sense—the Indica- 
tive expressing the more certain 
or more important fact: 
e ” Ld “A ‘ 4 

ovrou EAeyov ote Ktpos pev re6- 
vyxev, Aptaios dé rehevyws év TH 
orabpe ein, Xen. They said that 
Cyrus was dead and that Ariaeus 
had fled and was in the camp. 


590 So in Final Clauses, sometimes for variety, sometimes to 


distinguish the nearer consequence from the more remote: 


Mago nuntios Carthaginem ad 
senatum mittit, qui hortentur ut 
auxilia mitterent. Liv. 

Mago sent messengers to the senate 
at Carthage to exhort them to send 
. further help. 


Tapavicyov dé ppuKTous, OTws 
dcapy Ta onpera Tos ToAEplos 7H 
kat 4 BonPotev. THuc. They dis- 
played beacons that the enemy might 
be confused as to the signals, and so 
might not come to the rescue. | 


| Excursus V. 
INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLE. 
The Infinitive. 


The Infinitive as a Noun: 

Hoc ridere meum nulla tibi vendo 
Iliade. Pers. This laugh of mine 
Iwill not sell you for an Iliad. 

Inter optime valere et gravissime 
aegrotare nihil prorsus dicunt in- 
teresse. Cic. They say there is no 
difference whatever between the best 
of health and serious illness. 


(Not usually qualified by an 
Attribute, hoc, meu; with 
Prepositions the Gerund is 
usual.) 


The Infinitive as a Noun: 

avTo pev yap TO arobvycKey 
ovdets PoBetrar. Prat. 

For of mere dying no one 1s afraid. 

GvTt pev -dovAwy éroinoas éAev- 
Gépovs eépoas elvat, dvti dé dp- 
xecOar tr adAXwv, dpxew aravTwr. 
Hot. You made the Persians to rule 
all instead of being ruled by others. - 

(No other word but airé can 
qualify an Infinitive; after 
Prepositions the Article 76 is 
usually prefixed.) 


593 -Legati veniunt speculari. 
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592 Poetic Infinitives, where 


Prose would use ut and Sub- 
junctive: 

Stabant orantes primi transmit- 
tere cursum. ViRG. They stood 
there praying to be the first to cross. 

Impulerat ferro Argolicas foedare 
latebras. Virc. He had driven us to 
probe the hiding-place of the Argiwes 
with our swords. 


Ambassadors come to reconnoitre. 
Proteus pecus egit altos visere 

montes. Hor. Proteus drove his 

flock to visit the high mountains. 


(Here transmittere and foe- 
dare are less noticeable, owing 
to the ordinary Prolative In- 
finitive after cupio and cogo 
(§§ 357, 366); speculara and 
visere are the more irregular 
as expressing separate purpose 


(§ 384).) 


594 With Substantives and 


Adjectives: see § 177. 

- Notice also Amor cognoscere 
(VirG.), desire to know; Prose, 
cognoscendi. Cantari dignus 
(Vira.), worthy to be sung; 
Prose, qui cantetur (§ 465). 
And the Greek Infinitives : 
Blandus ducere (Hor.), cunning 
at leading; Niveus_ videri 
(Hor.), snowy to look upon 
(Epexegetic). Horace is speci- 
ally fond of these. 


Liv.: 


IV. APPENDIX TO SYNTAX. 


The Infinitive with Verbs of 
Command, etc., is sometimes 


. preceded by dote (§ 355): 


ov yap éreBe tovs Xiovs wore 
éwut@ dSovvat véas. Hort. 

For he did not persuade the Chians 
to give him ships. 

So the Prolative Infinitive 
has sometimes the Article : 

TO Opav ov« 7/6éAnocav. SopH. 

They did not wish to do it. 

So the Absolute Infinitive 
(§ 176): | 

To émi oas elvac. TuHuc. 

So far as they were concerned. 

The Infinitive sometimes ex- 
presses purpose : 


pavOavew yap nKopev. SopH. 

For we are come to learn. 

The Subject of the Absolute 
Infinitive of Command is 
generally Accusative, as the 
Object of, ¢.g., ceAedw (§ 176) 5 
sometimes it is Vocative or 
Nominative, éeA« being under- 
stood : 

® giv, ayyéAAew Aaxedatpo- 
vious. SIMON. 

Stranger, go tell the Spartans. 


The Epexegetic Infinitive 
sometimes explains Substan- 
tives (§ 183): 

xpvonratov yap avépa revxyo-- 
tiv idetv. AxnscH. A warrior to. 
look upon, in golden armour clad. 
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The Participle. 


596 The Neuter Participle is 


sometimes used practically as 
a Substantive : 

Notumque furens quid femina 
possit. VIRG. 

And the knowledge of what a 
frenzied woman can do. 

So also Ante expectatum 
(Vira.), before it could be ex- 
pected (sc. antequam expectari 
posset). 


597 Ablative Absolute without 


a Noun: 

Excepto quod non simul esses, 
caetera laetus. Hor. 

Except for the fact that you were 
not with me, happy in all else. 

(So also in the phrases, 
Explorato, after exploring ; 
augurato, the auguries being 
taken ; necopinato, contrary to 
expectation, etc.: these are 
frequent in Livy.) 


| 598 Note.—The Supplementary 


Participle occurs commonly in 
Latin with certain Verbs, e.v., 
video, audio, nuntio, invenio, 
see § 198; in Poetry its use goes 
further. With both the Parti- 
ciple and the Infinitive the 
Nominative Attraction is 
found in Poetry, in imitation 
of the Greek : 


Kal avT@ Ere pwNV Kal 7 VATOS 
éumpnbeitoa tapecxe. THUC. 

The conflagration of the islan 
also helped him further. 

(Sc. 76 Thy vacov éumpynOyvat, 
cf. Latin, Caesar occisus. So 
peta YorA@va olxopevov (HDt.), 
after Solon’s departure ; és nAvov 
xatadvvta, to sunset.) 


Note the Neuters in Thu- 
cydides: 715 Gapcoiv, the confi- 
deni party ; 16 dedtds avrod, the 
fact that he was afraid. 

Note, beside déov, etc., the 
Accusative Absolute, <ip7- 
pevov, yeypappevov, Svvarov dv. 
(The Accusative Absolute never 
has a Substantive: e.g., pdvov 
Avovras, ws 70d ala yxeiualov 
moAw (SopH.), atoning for the 
murder, as tt 1s this deed of 
blood that troubles the city ; 
aiva is in Apposition to dévov.) 

Note.—Verbs that commonly 
take the Participle are some- 
times found with the Infini- 
tive, and vice versd (§§ 348, 
350), when either class ap- 
proaches the other in sense:. 

GAN ich Tor Ta oKANP ayav 
dpovnpara rimrrew padiora., SoPH. 


But know that too proud spirits 
most often fall. 
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Sensit medios delapsus in hostes. 
VIRG. 
He felt him fallen into the midst 


of foes. 


Phaselus ille ait fuisse navium 
celerrimus. CATUL. 

That pinnace avows that he was 
once the swiftest of ships. 

(Note also Gaudent perfusi 
sanguine fratrum (VIRG.), they 
rejowe to be bedewed in a 
brother’s blood ; ne falleret in- 
cedens (Liv.), lest he should 
march undiscovered ; fallit sorte 
beatior (Hor.), sc. AavOave 6d- 
Bworépa otoa TH TUx7, lit., escapes 
his notice being happier wi its 
lot: all of which are imitations 
of the Supplementary Parti- 
ciple in Greek. 


IV. APPENDIX TO SYNTAX. 


TOoTEpov oe Pwpev arovdalovTa 
} watlovra; Pat. 

Are we to conceive of you as being 
in earnest or jesting ? 

(Cf. English, “‘I saw him 
run’’—I saw him running.) 

Sometimes the Accusative 
is used of the Subject of the 
Main Verb: Kopoioos évouice 
éwutov eivat 6ABwrtarov (HDT.). 

Note the omission of the 
Participle in eidws edrpemets nuas 
(Dem., 45); viv 8 dypotor rvy- 
xave. (Sopu., El., 313). 

Note av with Participle : 

Xwpis THS TepiaoTtacyns av Wuas 
aisyxuvys, «i xabudetpeOa te Tov 
Tpaypatwr. Dem. Apart from the 
disgrace which would attach to us, if 
we were to let go any of our interests. 


The Tenses of the Infinitive and Participle (§ 216). 


599 The want of a Present 


Participle Passive and Past 
Participle Active led to some 
irregularities : 

Prae se actam praedam osten- 
tantes. Liv. Showing the booty 
they were driving before them. 

Kum prius incertis implicantes 
responsis, Liv. Having first in- 
volved him in ambiguous answers. 


(The first—the use of the 
Past Participle Passive as a 
Present—is common; the 
other rarer.) 


The want of a separate 
Participle and Infinitive for 
the Imperfect led to some 
irregularities : 

tivas ToT evyas vroAapBaveT 
evxerGan tov PiduTrov, oT éorev- 
dev; Dem. 

What prayers do you think Philip 
was offering when he was pouring 
libation ? 

of ovpmper Bevovres Kal TapovTes 
Katapaptupyoovcw. DEM. 

Those who were his colleagues, and 
who were present at the time, will 
witness against him, 
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With memini the Present 


Infinitive is often Imperfect: 


Ego Metellum memini puer bonis 


esse viribus. Cric. 


I remember as a boy that Metellus 


was hale and strong. 


600 
Gerund and Gerundive 
(§ 184). 
Poenarum  solvendi tempus. 


Lucr. Time for payment of penalty. 


(Gerund as pure Substantive, 
solutionis ; used partly to avoid 
the double -arum.) 


Germanicus Aegyptum proficisci- 
tur cognoscendae antiquitatis. Tac. 

Germanicus set out for Egypt with 
the object of studying its antiquities 
(Greek Genitive of Purpose: tov 
ytyvwoKev, § 186). 


Observe the Gerund and 
Gerundiye expressing the 
Dative of the Thing (§ 288): 


Solvendo non erat Magius. Cic. 

Magius was imsolvent (lit., was 
not for paying). 

Xviri agris dandis dividundis. 

A commission of ten men for the 
assignment and distribution of land. 

Dedit huic aetas vires onerique 
ferendo est. Ov. 

Age has given him strength and he 
as (fit) for bearing burdens. 


(The phrase solvendo esse is 
common; so too is the Gerun- 
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With pépynpoar and of$a this 
last is frequent: 

pepvypor de eywye Kal mais dv 
Kpitia rade Evvevra oe. Prat. 

I remember as a boy your con- 
sorting with Critias here. 


Excursus VI. 


od py (§ 517). 
Other instances of ov py 
expressing prohibition are: 
ov oty dvéger, unde SerLav ape; 
SOPH. 
Keep silent, and do not be a coward 


(sc. ob pn apet). 


ov pi) AadAnoets, GAN’ axoAov- 
Onoes €uot; AR. 

Prate not, but follow me (sc., ovK 
aKxoXovb noes). 


ov py, of denial, may be 
represented in Oratio Obli- 
qua by the Future Infinitive 
or Optative: 


capas yap ele Tetpecias ov py 
TOTE 
Gov THVdE YHV oikovVTOS €v Tpa- 
€ew modw. Evr. 
Teiresias clearly said that while 
you wmhabited this land the state 
could never prosper. 
Ta 0 aAXda zavt eéomirev 
Kat Tami Tpoias mépyap ws ov 
pLy) ToTeE 
méprouev, €i oy TOVd ayouwrTo. 
SopH. 
He prophesied all else, and that 
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dive in official phrases after 
Substantives, Xviri, etc.; the 
Gerundive with esse, as in the 
last instance, is rare.) 

The Gerundive is some- 
times used as a Present Par- 
ticiple Middle : ¢.g., Volvendis 
mensibus (Vira., A., i., 269), 
with revolving months (cf. vol- 
ventibus annis, in the same 
book, 234). | 

Transitive use of the Ger- 
und of Obligation : Poetic, c/. 
Greek Verbals in -réov, § 189: 

Aeternas quoniam poenas in morte 
timendum est. Lucr. Since we 
must fear eternal pains in death. 

Note 1.—Apparently Pas- 
sive use of the Gerund: due 
to the detachment of the Gerund 
‘from the Subject of the Main 
Verb. Observe the stages: 

(1) Caesar oppidum ad diripien- 
dum militibus concessit. Cars. 


Caesar handed the town over to 
his soldiers to pillage. 


(2) Audendo atque agendo res 
Romana crevit. Liv. The power 
of Rome grew through courage and 
energy (Gerund as Abstract Noun). 


(3) Ulcus enim vivescit et inveter- 
ascit alendo. Lucr. 

_ For a wound quickens and grows 
old by being nurtured (really, “ by 
one’s nurturing it”; ‘‘ by nurture,”’ 
alimento.) | 


IV. APPENDIX TO SYNTAX. 


they would never sack the towers 
of Troy, unless they brought this 
man. 


Note. — MSS. have been 
arbitrarily altered to suit the 
distinction of denial and pro- 
hibttion, but both constructions 
are found with either force and 
probably admit of one explana- 
tion. 

Three explanations are pos- 
sible : 


(1) That there is an ellipse 
of 8é0s éori between od and 
pa. 

This explains denial, and is 
supported by, ¢.g., ob pdBos py 
ge aydyw (XEN., Mem., i, 1. 
25). 

But explanations by ellipse 
are suspicious ; it is inadequate 
for Prohibitions with od py, and 
does not touch those with ov 
alone. 


(2) That ot py is one strong 
Negative and the phrase a 
Statement. | 

This explains denial and 
fuller prohibitions, ¢.g., ov pn 
7 POT OLOELS. 

But there is no evidence of 
the redundancy of different 
Negatives ov and py; and this, 
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Note 2.—The Gerundive 
grew out of the Gerund from 
several reasons combined : 

(a) The frequent detachment 
of the Gerund from the Subject, 
obscuring the Active character 
‘of the Gerund. 

(6) The frequent importance 
of the Object of the Gerund, 
ag contrasted with the Gerund 
itself: e.g., instead of, legatos 
miserunt pacem petendi causa, 
we might say, with little loss 
to the sense, pacis causa. 

(c) The awkwardness of hav- 
ing two words, a Main Verb 
and a Verbal Noun, in the 
same sentence, both governing 
an Accusative. 


(d) The half Adjectival ter- 


mination of the Gerund, re- 
‘ssembling a Participle in -ens, 
-entis, or an Adj. in -undus. 
As a result, the construction 
was thrown on to the Object 
of the Gerund; and the Gerund 
itself, a Substantive and Active, 
was drawn into agreement as 


an Adjective and Passive: v2z.,. 


became a Gerundive. This 
process is called ‘‘ Gerundival 
Attraction ”. 

Note 3.—The Gerund and 
Gerundive as expressing Ob- 
ligation. — Just as Opus est 
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like the first, does not touch 
ovK dveget. 

Both these explanations, in 
fact, require a different explana- 
tion for the separate Negatives 
ov oty dveger and pyde apet: €.g., 
as two separate questions in 
which ov = nonne and py = 
num. 

(3) That od py was in its 
origin interrogative. 

This starts with the advantage 
of recognising the parallelism 
between ov zooes, a Command, 
and ov py romnoets, a Prohibition ; 
and covers Prohibitions gener- 
ally. It covers Denials also, 
if we suppose an original con- 
nexion between the Aorist Sub- 
junctive as a mild Future 
and the Future Indicative—a 
supposition necessary also to 
explanation (2): though in (3) 
it is not even necessary, for 
the Subjunctive may, as a 
Question, be Deliberative. 
Thus od py pebéWopa; ‘shall 
I not decline to follow?” ; ov 
py tavowpoa; ‘shall I not de- 
cline’”’ or “am I not to 
decline to cease?’’; wiz., “I 
will not follow,” ‘I will not 
cease’’. With regard to De- 
nials im Oratio Obliqua, we 
must suppose that the phrase 
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mihi, there is a work for me, 
came to mean ‘‘there is a work 
for me to be done’”’; so, ¢.g., 
operandum est mihi, “ there is 
some working for me,” came 
to have a sense of Obligation. 
And once this sense attached 
to the Gerund, it soon attached 
to the Gerundive, which had 
grown out of the Gerund. 

Observe that this account 
explains also the use of the 
Dative of the Agent com- 
monly used with the Gerund 
and Gerundive of Obligation: 
vtz., it is a Dative of Interest. 

And the Dative, thus used 
for agency with the Gerund 
and Gerundive, was afterwards 
so used with the Passive Parti- 
ciples, as being most akin to 
the Gerundive; and, finally, 
its original character being 
forgotten, came also to be used 
even with Finite Verbs (§ 576). 

(See Roby, Vol. II., p. lx 
sqq.: from which the above is 
mainly drawn.) 
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had become stereotyped and 
its Interrogative character ob- 
scured. 

One point remains. If the 
two idioms were the same in 
origin, how was it they came 
to differ, as they do as a rule, 
in meaning ? Probably this is 
due to the inherent differences 
of Mood and Person, the Future 
Indicative being stronger than 
the Aorist Subjunctive, and the 
Second Person being naturally 
the Person of Command ; vz., 
the two differ like the English 
“shall”? and ‘will’: ‘shall 
I not stop fighting?” = “I 
will not fight,” Denial ; ‘ will 
you not stop fighting ?’’ = ‘‘do 
not fight,’ Prohibition. And 
just as for the last we might 
sometimes say ‘shall you not 
stop fighting?’’ so the Aorist 
Subjunctive might sometimes, 
though rarely, be used for 
Prohibition : 

ov py oxwowyns add eidypel. 
Ar. Do not scoff, but keep quiet! 
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Ablative, 259-276. 


99 


29 


99 


99 
99 


A. 


Ss Ov CONS 


Ablation : 
. Motion from, 259. 


. Privation, 260. 

. Origin, 261 (574). 

. Agent, 262, 148 (574). 

. Comparison, 263, 62. 

. Absolute, 264, 195, 199, 272 


(597); dignus, opus, 265. 


B. Instrumental : 


CONT S SR GO Ne 


. Means, 266, 149, 308. 
. Measure of Difference, 267, 


310. 


. Price, 268. 

. Material, 269; fruor, ete. 
. Cause, 276. 

. Connexion, 271. 

. Manner, 272. 


Quality, 273. 


C. ‘Locative : 


1. 


2. 
3. 
With Prepositions, 290-291. 


Place, 274, 307 (579). 
Time, 275, 301. 
Respect, 276. 


List of anne with Ablative, 312. 
Absolute— 

Ablative, atin. 264, 195. 
Genitive, Greek, 264, 195. 
Accusative, (reek, 196 (597). 
Infinitive, 176 (594). 
Participle, 195, 264. 

Abstract Nouns, 16, 54. 


és Article with, 87 (596). 


Accompaniment, 272. 
Accusative, 225-238. 


9? 


3? 


A. Goal of Action: 
1. 
2. 


Motion to, 225, 307 (580). 
Direct Object, 226-227 (566- 
567), 151; Accusative and 
Infinitive, 228, 178, 181, 
348. 


B. Extent of Action: 


1. 
2. 


Space, 229, 309. 
Time, 230, 300. 


Accusative : B. Extent of Action (cont.)— 


9? 


3. Respect, 231. 

4. Cognate, 232 (569). 

5. Adverbial, 233 (Pl., 570). 
Two Accusatives : 

Compound Verbs, 234. 

Factitive Verbs, 235. 

‘* Ask,”’ ete. , 236 ; Passive, 237. 
Accusative of Exclamation, 238. 
After Prepositions, 289-291. 
Accusative Absolute, Grreek, 196: 

(597). 
(In Apposition to Sentence, 562.) 
(Anticipative, 523 


Active Voice, 144. 


99 


99 
9 


», Transitive and Intransitive 
145, 


Adjective for Passive (532). 
Infin. for Pass., G@k., 183. 
Verbs, with Passive sense, 156. 


Adjectival Clauses, 11, 12, 33, 342, 458. 


Adjective, 17. 


99 


? 
29 
9 


2? 


(See 
Adverb, 25, 327. 


99 
29 
9? 


_ 99 


Adverbia 


9? 
99 


- Position of, 100. 


Concord of, 41 (559). 
for Substantive, 55. 
Two Adjectives, 56. 
as Epithet, 56 (532). 
as Predicate, 59 (Proleptic 
545). 
as Adverb, 61. 
Verbal, 187 (with Acc., 568). 
with Genitive, 250. 
with Ablative, 260. 
Negative with, 497. 
also Comparative, Superlative, 
Numeral, Epithet, Predicate. ) 


Pronominal, 18, 135. 
with Partitive Genitive, 245. 
as Preposition, 292. 
oe of, 558.) 
Accusative, 233. 
Ablative and Dative, 272. 
Clauses, 13, 32, 341. 
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Adversative Conjunction, 319. Article, Effect of: 
“¢ After,’’ 302, 433. Noun-making, 88 ; Participle, 
Agent, Passives, 148, 154, 156. 192; Infinitive, 173, 184. 
a Gerunds and Verbals, 188, 262. Attribute-making, 89. 
»,  (Ablative of, 574.) » Position of: 
», (Genitive and Dative, Greek, 574, with Subject and Predicate,92. 
576, 287.) with Attribute and Predicate, 
Agreement, 36, 38, 40-49. 93. 
ge with Pronoun understood, with Tertiary Predicate, 95. 
121. . with Geographical Names, 96. 

5 (Irregular, 551-564.) with Genitives, 97-98. 

‘5 (See Concords. ) with Pronouns (1) Predicate 
Alliteration (520). Pos., 99; (2) Attrib. Pos., 
“* Allow,”’ 374. 100; (3) abrds, was, etc. , 101. 
“Also,” 318. Want of, in Latin, 80-91. 

** Although,’’ 417, 439. 6 As, as if, 446. 
Amount, Genitive of, 247. - = = when, 414. 
Analogy (521). »» 8 soon as, 4238. 
** And,’’ 313-316. Assonance (520). 
Antecedent, 15, 33, 138. Asyndeton, 325 (526). 
vs omitted, 48, 124. Attendant Circumstance, Abl., Dat. , 272. 
(Attraction ‘of, 554. ) ee 5 Participle, 193. 
Anticipative Accusative (523). Attic Construction (523), — 
Antiptosis (523). Attraction (527). 
Antithesis (524). a Copulative Verb (551). 
Negative in, 500. Be of Relative, 51 (552; Inverse, 
Aorist Indicative, 200. 554). 
35 ss Gnomic, Instantane- 4 of Vocative, Dative, Adverb, 
ous, etc., 204. 556-558. 
i Zs for Perfect and Plu- “a of Optative, 473. 
perfect, 205, 433. re Accusative and Infinitive, 181. 
‘s . Epistolary, 207. 5 Nom. and Infinitive, 179. 
55 Sequence of, 344-347. (rreek, Optative, 345. 
* Subjunctire, 213; Prohibition, Attribute, 11; see Adjective,and Epithet. 
330 (Command, 587). Attributive Genitive, 246. 
5. os with od uh, 516. fs Epithet (532). 
a oe with &y = Fut. Perf., % Position of Article, 93, 100. 
217, 418 . 
» Anfinitive, 213. ‘< Before,’’ 428. 
5 53 Prolate, 214. ‘* Beware,’’ 369. 
- Oratio Oblique, 226, ‘¢ Both—and,”’ 319. 
ot Imperative, 213, 330. Brachylogy (528). 
A posiopesis (525). ‘*But,’’ 319. 
Apposition, 11, 42 (561). 
(to Sentence, 562.) i Cardinals, 76-77. 
Article, 80-108. ** Care,” take, 369. 
ws = Demonstrative, 81. ' Cases, usage, 221-312 (565-580). 
ey = Relative, 82. » With Prepositions, 289. 
», Uses of: », after Verbs, 312. 
Definite, 84. Causal Clauses, 32, 409-412. 
Possessive, 85, 122. i 4, Relative, 467. 
with Names, 86, 103. | 9). Sub-Oblique, 476. 
Generic, with Abstracts, 87;, ,, Participle, 193. 
Numerals, 77; motos, 187. . ,, Conjunctions, 322. 
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Cause, Genitive of, 256. 
,,  Ablative of, 270. 
», Dative of, Greek, 270. 
““Cause,’’ to, 365. 
Clause, 2; Sub-Clauses, 31-34. 
Cognate Accusative, 232. 
Command, Direct, 330. 
" Indirect, 355-359. 
ns Other forms of (587-588). 
‘3 Future in, 
7 ov, ov uy, 517. 
ay with Optative, 218. 
Comparatio Compendiaria, 528. 
Comparatives: quam or Ablative, 62, 263. 


ss % or Genitive, 62, 263. 

ae with Numerals, 64. 

. two, compared, 65, 457. 

” ‘‘rather,’’ 67. 

ee after quo Final, 385. 

quam ut, # éore, 391. 

Comparative Clauses, 32, 446. 

7” - “as if,” 447. 

: » as,??' 449. 

5 - ‘same as,’’ 453. 


9 ? 


” » after Comparative 


“‘than,’’ 456. 
re », two Comparatives, 
457. 
i ',,  Participle in, 193. 
“‘Compel,’’ to, 365. 
Complements, 7. 
“i Substantival, 10. 
a Adjectival, 11, 12. 
‘3 Adverbial, 13. 
Clauses, 14. 


Composite Subject, 44- 46 (564). 
Compound Sentence, 2, 31-34, 339-342. 
Concession, 82; “even if,”’ "439 
though,” 440-443. 
r Limitative, 444-445. 
$5 Participle, "193. 
Conclusive Conjunctions, 323. 
Concords, 40-43. 
5 (Attraction in, 551). 
(Sense- Construction, 559). 
Concrete Substantives, 16, 54. 
Conditions, 32; Plain, 395- 397. 
3 Potential, "398-402. 
3 Indefinite, 403. 
- Subordinate, 404-405 
i Remarks on, 406-408. 
“5 (Irregular, 586.) 


» ef. Concession, ‘‘even if,” 
439. 


Conditions, Relative, 470. 
Participle, 193. 
On Condition that, 390. 


Conjunctions, 3, 2 
1) copulate 313. 
- (2) Disjunctive, 317. 
(3) Adversative, 319. 
(4) Causal, 322. 
(5) Conclusive, 3238.. 
Position of, 324. 
" Conjunctive Mood,” 168. 
Connexion, Ablative of, 271. 
5 Dative of, Greek, 271. 
Consequence, 32 ; Sequence, 346. 
“ Possible, 388. 
Actual, 389. 
Limitative, 390. 
after Comparatives, 391. 
after ‘‘ to cause,” etc., 365, 


Aa4 
Parenthetic, 394. 
with Relative, 463. 
Construction, 35. 

Sense- (559). 


9? 


with Superl., 455. Coordinate Clauses, 3. 


4 Particles, 324. 
Copula, ‘‘and,” 3, 313. 
with Compound Num-- 
erals, 75. 
», omitted, 325 ods 
‘“to be,” 5, omitted, 6 47. 
Copulative Verbs, 22, 
ye » with Nom., 223. 
- (Attraction with, 551- 
552). 


9 d9 


?? 


99 


Correlation, 142-143. 
Crasis, 326 (550). 


‘¢al-| Dative: Jnstrumental, Greek :— 


. Means, 266. 
. Measure of Difference, 267. 
. Price, Penalty, 268 
. Material, 269. 
. Cause, 270. 
. Connexion, 271. 
. Manner, Accompaniment, 
272-273. 
Locative, Greek :— 
iF Place, 274, 307. 
2. Time, 275, 301. 
3. Respect, 276. 
Proper, Greek and Latin :— 
1. Indirect Object, Verbs, 
277-280 ; Adjective, 281 
(575). 


NID ON CODD 
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Dative : Proper, Gh. and Lat. (cont.)— | Exclamation, 30, 338. 








2. Interest, Com. and Incom., re Infinitive of, 176. 

282. se Accusative of, 238, 338. 
Person judging, 283 (578). _ Causal Gen. of, (rk., 256. 
Ethic, 284. Exhortation, Direct, 30, 331. 

Dative for Genitive, 285. | a Indirect, 355. 
Possessor, 286. 35 in Oratio Obliqua, 484. 
Agent, 217, 188 (576, 600). | 

(Motion to, 576). | Fact, ‘the fact that,’’ 382. 


5,  Cfreek: Dat. after Prep. , 289-291. 'Factitive Verbs, 21, 235. 





- Latin; Dat. of Thing, 288 (578, | 3 »5 Passive of, 22, 150. 
600). | ‘* Fear,’ 371, 
», (Dative Attraction, 558). | a (rreek, ph ov, 514. 
Dative Verbs, list of, 312. »» Future Indicative (584). 
Definition, Genitive of, 248. ' Final Clauses, see Purpose. 
Deictic Pronouns, 103. i - Parenthetic, 394. 
Deliberative Questions, Direct, 337. ae se cf. Indirect Command, 
ey is Indirect, 363 (e/ 359-350. 
with Subjune- ** For,’ 322. 
tive, 586). “Forbid, ”” 356, 374, 512, 
a a Present Indica- | Frequentative : — 
tive in, 201. », (1) Main Clauses : 


Demonstrative Pronouns, 123-124. Imperfect, 202. 


ee Correlation, 142. Palin Imperf., Aorist, ay, 218. 
e omitted, 143. a ) Sub-Clauses : 
es expressed by Relative, | ae Perfect Indicative, 205, 
140. 217, 403, 419, 460 (Subj., 
“Deny,” 374, 512. | 85). 
Deponents, 162. | Greek, Subjunctive with av, or 
m Passive of, 163. Optative. 217, 403, 419, 460. 
Me Latin, Participle of, 199. ' Fullness, Genitive of, 255. 
Description, Genitive of, 346. ee Latin, Ablative of, 269. 
** Determine,” 368. 5 (freek, Dative of, 269. 
Direct Statement, 30, 166, 329. | Future Indicative, 200, 208. 


» Command, 30, 167, 330 (587-588)., ,, Latin, Cominand, 208 (588). 





>, Question, 30, 166, 335. Pa », sub-Clauses, 210. 

e Deliberative, 337. »» Sequence, 344. 
Disiunctive Particles, 317. » Creek, of Command, 208; with 
Distance, Accusative of, 229, 310. o» Interrog., 218; o» un, 517 
Distributive Numerals, 79. (600); of Prurnose, évOa, 438 ; 
‘* Double Dative,” Latin, 288. with 6rws. Command, 356, 
“ Doubt,” 374, 512. | Final, 385 (534), xpdoow, 
Dual, 47. 366, @vAdoow. dav, 369, 

} with darts, 462 (poBoouat 
Illipse (531). pa, 584). 
Enclitic, 125, 324. Future Infinitive, after ‘‘ promise,’’ etc., 
Kpexegetic Infinitive, 175; Greek, 182- 349, 

183 (Latin, 595). es ns (rk., after wéAAw, 368. 
Kpistolary Past, 207. 3 i Lat., without esse, 350; 
Epithet, 11, 56. Fut. Infin. Pass., 183; 

» (kinds of, 582; Proleptic, 545). fore ut, 219, 404. 

ag Article with, Greek, 93. . |Future-Perfect, 200, 209; Sequence, 344. 
Ethic Dative, 284. 6 ,,  Sub-Clauses, 210; Fre- 
““Even,” 313; “not even,” 316. quentative, 217; Plup. 
‘¢ Even if,’’ 439. Subj. for, 475. 
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General truths— Historic Infinitive. Latin, 176. 
ss », Greek, Gnomic Aorist, 204. >> Present, 201; Sequence of, 345, 
Latin, Perfect, 204. Tenses, 344. 
Generic Article, 87. va Hope, ”? 349. 
Genitive Proper: (reek and Latin— Hypallage (534). 
1. Possessive, 239-242 (571-573). | Hyperbaton (535). 
2. Partitive, 243 (572), 70. Hypermeter (549). 
3. Descriptive, 246; Quality, | Hysteron Proteron (536). 
Amount, 247 (572); Deti- 
nition, 248 (572). “Tf,’’? 395; as if, 447: than if, 456; 
4. Objective, Subs., 249; Adj., wonder if, 383. 
250; Verbs, 251-254 (571). | Imperative, 167, 330. 
5. Fullness and Want, 255. Imperfect, 200 ; Sequence of, 344. 
6. Cause, 256. re of attempt, etc., 202. 
7. Value, 257. és Epistolary, 207. 
Locative, Place, Time, Re- . of Present time in Conditions, 
spect, 257-258, 303, 307 Lat., Imperf. Subj., Gh, 
(579). Imperf. with ay, 399. 
“ Purpose, Lat. (600); (*k., 186. a Lat. Subj., Past Jussive (587). 
o List of Verbs, 312. Impersonal Construction in Passive, 152- 
», Ablation : Greek— 155; in Ind. St., 352. 
1. Motion from, 249 (580). r Verbs, Constr. of, 375-381. 
2. Privation, 260. ‘In’? (579). 
3. Origin, 261. Indefinite Clauses: Zut., Perfects Ind., 
4. Agent, 262 (574). Gk., &y Subj. or 
5. Comparative, 263, 62. Opt., 217. 
6. Absolute, 264, 195 (574). i 35 Conditional, 403. 
&étLos, Sei, etc., 265. : - Temporal, 413. 
a Prepositions with, 289-291. 5 a Local, 437. 
», Position of Genitive, 97-98. eS sey Comparative, 450. 
Gerund and Gerundive— -s . Relative, 460. 
» 1. Action, 184-186. ee J Gh, Negative in, 491. 
», 2 Obligation, 187. Lat. Subi. in (585). 
Agent with, 188. Indefinite Pronouns, 125-135. 
Curo, etc., 189. ‘Indeterminate V erbs, 20, 174. 
Possibility, 190. | Indicative: General usage, 166. 
», In Purpose, 387; Time, 4385; Cause, » Lutin— 
412. (See further, 600.) Indefinite Pertect, 217. 
», Passive of Gerundive, 163-164. Dum, 424. 
Gnomic Aorist, 204 ; Sequence of, 345. Sub-Clauses of Or. Ob1., 477. 
Government, 37, 38. With Subjunctive in Conditions, 
Greek constructions in Latin— 473, 397, 402 (586). 
», Middle, Passive, with Acc., 160- 5,  Creek— 
161 (567). Sequence of, 344-347. 
», Anticipative Accusative (523). Vivid, 346 ; sub-Oblique, 477. 
», Genitive (572). Indirect Statement, 353. 
», Frequentative Subjunctive (585). ; Indirect Question, 360. 
», Infinitives (591-594). Past Wishes, 332. 
»  Participle (598). | Past Final, 386. 
», Nominative Attraction (598). | poBovma wh, 372. 
», Gerundive, Purpose (600). Fut. Ind. Purpose, 385 ; see Fut. 
», Gerund of Obl. with Acc. (600). Past, with ay, 218-219. 
Indirect Statement, 31, 348-354. 
Hendiadys (5383). >», Command, 31, 355-359. 
** Hinder,’’ 374, 510, 512. », Question, 31, 360-363. 
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Indirect Question, Deliberative, 363. 
5»  Sub-Clauses, 364, 473-478, 
»  Oratvo Obliqua, 479-488, 
»> Sequence in, 344-346. 
Infinitive: a Noun, 23, 172-178. 


<j 1. Prolative 174, 20. 
» 2 BHpexegetic, 175. 
a 3. Absolute, 176, 394. 


with Subs. and Adj., 177 (594). 

93 Subj. and Pred. of : Acc., 178; 
Nom., 179; Dat., 180. 

Tenses in, ” 213- 216, 354 ( (599). 

bs Oratio Obliqua, 348, 

3 Lat. , for ut and Subj. (592-593). 

“ Gk. Eee. , other uses, 182-183 


4) 
with 7d, 184-186 (592). 
Tov, Purpose, 186. 
bore, 388 (592). 
- », contrasted with Parti- 
ciple, 199 (598). 
(Irregular uses, 591- 
595). 
Instantaneous Aorist, and Perf., 204. 
Instrument, 149, 266. 
Instrumental Case, 221; 
and Dative. 
“Intend,” 368. 
Intensive Particles, 321. 
Pronouns, 108. 
Interest, Dative of, "282 (577, 600). 
Interjections, 28, 326. 
Interrogative Pronouns, 136-137. 
Intransitive Verbs, 19, 145. 
used Trans., 147 (521, 
566). 


29 99 


see Ablative 


4 »,  Trans., when Com- 
poun nd, 227. 
ots i «Dative ‘Verbs, ’ 278. 


Passive of, 152. 
Inverse Attraction (554). 
»» cum, 420. 


Limitative Cl., 427 ; Rel., 
Literary Epithet (532). 
Litotes (537). 

Local Clauses, 486. 
Indefinite, 437. 
Purpose, 438, 
Locative, ‘258, 307. 


Main Sentence, 2, 30, 328. 

Manner, Latin, Abl. ; Greek, Dat., 272. 
», Clause expressing, 32, 446. 
»,  Participle of, 193. 


469. 
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Material, Genitive of, 246. 
Latin, Abl. ; Greek, Dat. , 269. 
Means, Latin, Abl. : - Greek, Dat. , 266 
- Participle, 193, 
»,  Ablative of Gerund, 184. 
Measure, 311. 
of Difference, 267. 
Metaphor (538). 
Middle Voice, Reflexive (cf. 566). 
(1) Direct, 157. 
(2) Indirect, 158-161. 
5 »,  Deponents, 162. 
» Passive of, 163. 
Modal’ Adverbs, 25 ; Clauses, see Manner. 
Mood, 165 sqq. 
», Indicative, 166. 
», Imperative, 167. 
»,  Conjunctive, 168. 
» Infinitive, 172. 
»,  Participle, 191. 
Motion to, Acc., 225, 304 (580). 
», from, Latin, Abl. ; Greek, Gen.,. 
259, 305 (580). 
Multiplicatives, 79. 
Multitude, Noun of, 49, 16. 


Names, Proper, 16; Article with, 86. 
N egative, a Modal ‘Adverb, 25. 
. with Copula, ‘and, ” 316. 
. gen. usage, 489. 
re Position of, 504. 
5 Redundancy of, 506. 
See non, ne, ub, Bh. 
Neuter, of Thing, 60. 
» Adjective = Abstract 55, 88. 
8 = Adv., 233 (PI., 570). 
ie Pronoun, of Clause, 124, 
3 3 with Genitive, 246. 
» Verbs, 153. 
», Greek, Article with, 88. 
Neuter Plural with Sing- 
ular Verb, 47. 
Nominative, Subject, 222. 
‘ Pred. of Cop. Verb, 223. 
‘ in Exclamation, 238. 
. with Infin. , 222,179 ; Greek, 
‘‘Nom. Attraction,” 351 
(Latin, 598). 
ro Nominativus Pendens (522). 
for Vocative (561). 
Noun, "defined, 29. 
» of Multitude, 16, 49. 
Numerals, ‘‘than”’ omitted, 64. 
order of, 75. 
Bs Cardinal, 76-77. 
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Numerals, Ordinal, 78. 
re Distributives, etc. , 79. 


Object, defined, 10. 
5, Direct, Acc., 226. 
ss Indirect, Dat., 277. 
of Fact. Verbs, Article, 92. 
Objective Genitive, 249 Sqq. 
Onomatopoeia (539). 
Optative, general use, 168-171. 
a with &y, 218-219. 
‘s Sequence of, 344. 
Main Clauses: Wish, 332 (586). 
with &y, 218, 329, 398. 


Order of Words (continued)— 
,, Greek; Genitives, 97. 

Ordinals, 78. 

Origin, Latin, Abl. ; 

Oxymoron (540). 










Greek, Gen., 261. 


Paraprosdokian (541). 
Parenthetic Clauses, Fin. and Consec., 
394; **much less,’’ 445. 
ss Infinitive Greek, 176. 
Paronomasia (542). 
Part affected, Accusative, 231. 
Latin, Ablative, 276.. 
Participle, as Adj. and Subs. 24. 


Sub-Clauses : Historic— 5 1. Adjectival, 192. 
(1) Final (Primary : Subjunc- (as Neut. Subs., 596.) 
tive), 384; Indirect De- Pe 2. Adverbial, Cause, etc., 
liberative, 363. 193-194, 
i (2) Hypothetic (Primary : Absolute, 195 (597). 
Subj. with ay). ‘y 3. Supplementary, pgs 
Conditions, 398. of ‘‘seeing,” etc., 198, 
Indef. Hypoth., 403. 350 (598). 
Ore, 4193; mpiv, 481 ; é Tense in, 216 (599). 
ews, 426. 33 Greek, Suppl. Partic. and 
Local, 437. Infin., 199 (598) ; ete 
Relative, 470. with Partic., 495; muh ov 
ique (Primary: In- 514, 
- (3) Oblique (Primary: I 514 


dicative). 
Indirect Speech, 353. 
Indirect Question, 360. 


Cause, Virt. Obl., 410, 
476. 

Sub-Oblique, for ay with 

Subj., 405, 473, 475 ; for 


Ind., 474, 476. 
by Attraction, 345. 
Or,’’ 317. 
Oratio Obliqua, Infinitive, 174. 
tenses in, 216. 
Conditionals in, 404. 


99° 33 


9 


Latin, Past Partic. Act., and 
Pres. Partic. Pass., 199; 
Pass. Partic. of Deponents, 
163; (Gerundive as Pres. 
Partic. Pass., 600); Caesar 
occisus, ‘‘the death of: 
Caesar,” 198, 


Particles, defined, 29. 

List of, 313 sqq. 
Intensive, 321. 
Interrogative, 336. 
Partitive Genitive, 243-245. 





+ es Parts of Speech, 16-29. 
4 5 Virtual, Cause, 410 ;| Passive Voice, 144. 
Rel., 476. », Construction, 148. 
- 35 Greek ; see also Optative », Of Factitive Verbs, 150. 
and Participle. » of Verbs with two Accs., 151. 
me Fes Continuous, 479; State- », (Accusative after, 567.) 
ment, 483 ; Command, », Of Intrans. Verbs, 152-153. 
484; Questions, 485; »»  Impers. and Pers., 154-155. 
Sub-Clause, 486 ; Pro- 5,  Quasi-Passive Verbs, 156. 
nouns, 487 ; Example, », Middle, 157 sqq. 
488 (Sequence in, 589). » Of Deponents, 163. 
Order of Words— » Tenses, 164. 


», Latin, 92; Attributives, 93 ; Geni- 
tives, 93 ; Prepositional phrases, 
94; Sum, 97 ; Order of Clauses, 
98-108. 


(Epithet for Active, 532.) 
Past, Epistolary, 207. 
» Jussive, Lat. (587). 
Penalty, Gen. or Instrum., 256. 
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Perfect (1) Proper, 200, 208. 
Sequence of, 244, 
», (2) Aoristic, Latin, 204, 244. 
Epistolary, 207. 
in sub- Clauses, for Plup., 205. 
Frequentative, 205, 217, 423. 
Subj., Latin, Sequence of, 345; 
in Prohibitions, 330 ; Wishes, 
333 ; in Consec. Clauses, 389 ; 
in sub-Conditionals, 219, 405.- 
»,  Participle, see Participle. 
», Infinitive, Latin, 354; without 
esse, 350, 198. 
Periphrasis (543). 
Periphrastic Tenses, 211. 
‘* Permit,” 374. 
Perpetual Epithet (532). 
Persons, use of, 107. 
Person Judging, Dat. of, 283. 
Personal Pronouns, 104. 
; Order of, 106. 
Persdnal use of Passive, 152-155, 352. 
Place, 32; whither, 304; whence, 305 ; 
where, 306; road by which, 308 
(see also 579, 580). 
Pleonasm (544). 
Pluperfect, 200, 206 ; Sequence of, 344. 
3 Epistolary, 207. 
‘ss PS Ute insub-Clauses, 
. 17. 
%s Subj., for Fut. Perf. Ind., 
475 (586) (Past Jussive, 
587). 
Plural, for Singular, etc., 53. 


3) 


», Latin, Pl. Nouns, Distributives 
with, 79. 

» Creek, Neut. Plur. with Sing. 
Verb, 47. 


Possessive Genitive, 239-242. 
ang Dative, 286. 
+4 Pronouns, 120-122. 
(Greek, Article with, 
100. 
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Potential, 218-219. 
Predicate defined, 5 
re Primary, Secondary, Tertiary, 
11-12, 59-61; Latin, Position 
of, 59, 87-91 ;. Greek, Article 
with, 92-95. 
- with Copulative Verbs, 223. 
* with Factitive Verhs, 235. 
with Infinitives, 178-181. 
Predicative Dative, Latin, 288 (600). 
Prepositions, 26, 289-291. 
a Adverbs as, 292. 


Prepositions, idioms with, 293. 


i Proleptic, 294. 

3 Position of, 295. 

6 in Composition, 296-299. 

- Verbs Transitive with, 227- 
234. 


(Tmesis, 547). 
Present Tense, 200 ; Sequence of, 344. 
» Historic, 201. 
»,  (lnpin. and Part. for Past, 595 ; 
Subj. Latin, Command, 588.) 
Prevent, 374, 510, 512. 
Price, Genitive of, 257. 
' , Latin, Abl. : (rreek, Dat., 268. 
Primary Tenses and Moods, 344. 
Prohibition, see Command. 
Prolative gaia 20, 174. 
5 Tenses of, 214-215. 
Prolepsis, 545 + in Prepositions, 294. 
‘¢ Promise,” 349. 
Pronouns, 18; Agreement, 25. 
se (1) Personal, 104 ; Intensive. 
108; Reflexive, 110; 
Reciprocal, 118; Pos- 
sessive, 120. 
Be (2) Demonstrative, 123. 
re (3) Indefinite, 125. 
at (4) Interrogative, 136, 335. 
i (5) Relative, 138. 
ms in Oratio Obliqua, 487. 
Proper Names, defined, 16. 
,», Article ‘with, 
Provided that, 427. 
Purpose, 32; Sequence in, 344 (Prim. 
and Hist. combined, 590). 
- Latin, ut, ne, Subj., 384 : quo, 
Subj. 2 385 (ut ne, 584) ; ; si, 
Subj., 407 ; qui, Subj., 462 ; 
Supine, 182 ; Gerund in, 387. 
a6 Greek, iva, Conj., 384 ; dws, 
Fut. Ind., 385; iva, Past 
Indic., 386 ; éay, Subj., 407 ; 


86. 


és, Fut. Ind., 462; Fut. 
Partic., 193; ‘ov, Infin., 
182. 


5 (Epex. Infinitive, 593.) 


Quality, Genitive of, 247, 273. 
», Ablative of, 273. 


| Quasi-Negative, defined, 126. 


— Passive Verbs, 156, . 
a Pe Infin., Greek, 183. oa 
Reciprocal Pronouns, 118. 
» Middle, Greek, 160. 
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Reflexive Pronouns, 110.. 
3 Third Pers. , 112-117. 
a Middle, Direct, 157 ; Indirect, 
158, 
** Refuse,’’ 374. 
Relative Pronouns, Concord of, 43, 51 
(563). 
ee ee Attraction, 51 (552). 
- and Antecedent, 138. 


ae for Demonstrativ e, 142. 
me Correlation, 142. 
os for Interrogative, 137. 


Position of, 100. 

Relative Clauses and Interrogative, 33. 
use of, 458-472. 
Definite fact, 459. 
Indefinite, 460-461. 
Purpose, 462, 387. 
Consequence, 463-466, 

393. 


ot P 


- : », With Compar., 456. 
Cause, 467-468. 
Concession, 469. 
Condition, 470. 
Parenthesis, 471. 
Fresh statement, 472. 
Sub-Oblique, 473 : 
finitive, 486, 
Latin, Position of, 98. 
1» Greek, Negative in, 496. 
Respect, Acc. of, 231. 
af Gen. of, 258. 
. Latin, ADbl. 
Road by which, 308 ; ¢7. 266. 
Secondary Predicate, 11, 59. 
Sense Construction— 
3 (1) Verb, 49. 
ee (2) Adjective (559). 
‘3 (3) Apposition (561-562). 
se (4) Relative (563). 
ns (5) Composite Subject (564). 
© Nominativus Pendens (522). 
Sentence defined, 2. 
” Principal, 30, 328. 
ag Sub-clause, 31. 34, 339-342. 
Separation, Lat. Abl., Gk. Gen. , 260. 


In- 


> (rreek, Dat., 276. 


Subject detined, 4; Nominative, 222. 
»» Composite, 44 (564). 
», Of Infinitive, 178-179, 228, 222. 
Subjective Genitive, 249, 
Subjunctive, General use, 168-171. 
- Tenses in, 213. 
» Latin— 
>, 9, Main Clauses - 
(1) Jussive, 331. 
(2) Potential, 329. 
(3) Deliberative, 337. 
yy 99 Nub-Clauses - 
(1) Final, 384 ; Ind. Com., 355; 
strive, 368 ; beware, 369 ; fear, 
371; time, 413, ‘426, ‘431 ; 
place, 438 ; with velim, cave, 
357, 370; Relative, 462. 
Consecutive, 388 : compel, 365 ; 
happen, 375 ; Relative, 463 ; 


quin, 512, 
(2) Hypothetic : Conditions, 398 ; : 
Quasi, 447: Rel., 470 (Fre- 


quentative, 585). 

(3) Oblique : Ind. Quest , 360. 
Ind. Delib., 363 ; sub-Oblique, 
364, 473, 486 (diceret, 583) ; 
virtually Oblique, cause, 410 ; 
Rel., 476; quum, 415 ; non 
quia, quam quia, 411. 

(reek — 
» Main Clauses : 

(1) Jussive, 331. 

(2) Deliberative, 337. 
», Nub-Clauses : 

Final, 384 ; fear, 371: GéAers andl 
Subj., 357 (Relative, 582). 

Ind. Delib. , 363 ; with uj, uno, 
514. 

With ay, 217 ; : eay, 396, 403 ; 
oTay, 418; ews ay, 426 ; xpiv 
av, 431; ds ap, 460 ; ay 
omitted, 219 (584). 

Sub-Oblique Conjunctive, 473, 486. 

Subordinate Clauses, 2, 31, 339-341. 

Aorist for Pluper- 
fect in, 205. 

3 Future time in, 210. 
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Sequence, 343-347 (Primary and Historic | Substantives detined, 16. 


combined, 589-590). 
Since, 434; see ‘‘ When ”’ 
_dingular for Plural, 53. 

Space, Accusative of, 229, 309. 

» (Greek, Genitive of, 579.) 
Spondaic Hexameter, 549. 
**Strive,’’ 367. 


and “ Causal’’. 


ao Concord of, 42 (561-562). 
a Singular and Plural, 53. 
ws Abstract, and Adjective, 54. 


Greek, Negative with, 497. 
Substantival Clauses, 10, 31, 340, 348- 383. 
- 56 Lat., Order of, 100. 
es Phrases, Gk., Neg. with, 497. 
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Superlatives, ‘‘ very,’’ ‘‘ most,’’ 69, 70. 
‘5 in Relative Clause, 72. 
ie ‘*as much as possible,”’ 73, 
455 


Supine, 182-183, 387. 
Syllepsis, 546. 

Synizesis, 550. 

Syntax defined, 1, 35-39. 


Temporal Clauses, 32, 413. 

when, 414. 

as soon as, 423. 
while, until, 424. 
before, 428. 

after, 433. 
Participle, etc., 435. 


3 a) 


Tenses, 200-220. 
», Present, 201. 
»  Amperfect, 202. 
», Perfect, 203, 205. 
», Aorist, 204, 205. 
»»  Pluperfect, 206. 
1, Epistolary Past, 207. 
» Future, 208, 210. 
», Future Perfect, 209. 
-,,  Periphrastic, 211, 212. 
», In Conjunctive, 213. 
», In Infinitive and Participle, 214- 
216, 199, 354 (599). 
», Indefinite and Potential, 217-220. 
», Primary and Historic, 344. 
Passive and Middle, 163- 164. 
Tertiary Predicate, 12, 59, 95. 
‘¢Than,’’ 62; Clauses, 456, 391. 
““'Therefore,”’ 323. 
Thesis (549).. 
Thing, Neuter of, 50. 
Latin, Dative of, 288. 
Ss Till, °? 424, 
Time, "how long, 300, 230. 
», when, 301, 273. 
»» ago, 302. 
»5 Within which, 303. 
>» Greek, Genitive of, 303. 
i Cardinals in, 78. 
»,  Participle in, 193. 
», (See Temporal Clauses. ) 


Aor. for Plupf. in, 205. 
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Tmesis (547). 
“‘Too,’’ Comparatives, 62. 
», in Clauses, 456. 
Transitive Verbs, 19, 145. 
és for Intransitive, 146. 
_ with Accusative, 226-227. 
“G with two Accs., 234, 151. 
Latin, Participle of, 199. 
fe Try, ”” 367. 


“Until,” 424, 


Value, Genitive of, 257. 

se Instrumental, 268. 

Verbal Adjectives, obligation, 187. 
Agent with, 188. 
Obj. Gen. with, 250. 
(Acc. after, 568. ) 

: (See Participles, 191.) 
- Nouns, Infinitive, 172 

Latin Supine, 182. 
Latin Gerund, 184. 
Genitive with, 249. 

», (Accusative after, 568. ). 
Verbs, Kinds of, 19-24, 145. 

», Concord of, 40 (551, 559, 564). 

», Parts of, 144 8qq. 

» List of Cases after, 312. 

», Compound, with Prep., 296. 
Virtual Oratio Obliqua, 476, 410 (583). 
Vivid Sequence, Greek, 346-347, 477. 
Vocative, 224; Exclam., 238. 

5 (Attraction, 556. ) . 
Voice, 144; Active, 145; Passive, 148; 
Middle, 157. 
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Want, Genitive of, 255. 
», Latin Ablative, Greek Genitive: 
260 


“‘When,’’ 414. 

“‘Whenever,’’ 423. 

‘*Whether--or,’’ 318. 

‘‘ While,’’ 424, 319. 

Wishes, Direct, 332, 408 (586).. 
» Indirect, 357. 

Would, 218. 


Zeugma (548), 
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ab, Abl., 290, 293 ; Agent, 148, 188, 262. 
ab., 297-299, ’305 ; with Dative, 280. 
abhorreo ab, 298. 
me ue, 290, : 
13; idem ac, 453. 
ohedit. 375. 
accidit, ut Subj., quod Ind., Inf., 375. 
ad, Accusative, 289, 304, 293. 
ad-, 298-299. 
adversus, 289. 
aevi, 258. 
ago ut, 365. 
aliquis, 127, 137 ; aliquid and Genitive, 
56, 245. 
aliter, see alius. 
alius, 131; alius alium, 131, 119 ; ac, 453. 
“3 quam, 454 (Ablative, 574). 
alter, 78, 130. 
alteruter, 130. 
ambi-, 296, 
ambo, 134, 
amplexus, 164. 
an, 318, 336; nescio an, 362. 
animi, 258, 
ante, ‘Ace. , 289, 198; Adv., 
antequam, 428, 
apud, Accusative, 289, 293. 
arceo, Accusative and Dative, 282. 
ardeo, as Transitive, 147 (521). 
at, 319, 4 408. 
atque, 313, 453. 
atqui, 320. 
attamen, 320. 
attinet ad, Infinitive, 380. 
augeo, 1 45. 
aut, 317-318. 
autem, 319, 324. 


bene-, Dative, 280. 


292. 


careo, Ablative, Genitive, 255, 260. 
causa, Genitive, 292. 

caveo, Subjunctive, 369, 370. 

«elo, two Accusatives, 236- 237. 


ceteri, 132. 

ceu, Subjunctive, 448, 

circum, circa, circiter, 289 ; position, 295; 
Adverb, ‘292, 

cis, citra, Accusative, 289 ; Adverb, 292. 

clam, ADL, Gen. , Ace. , Adv. , 290. 

coeptus sum, Passive Infinitive, 162, 

cogo, Infinitive, 366. 

comitor, Passive Participle, 163. 

communis, Genitive (573). 

conor, Infinitive, 367. 

constituo, Infinitive, 368. 

contingit ‘ut, 375. 

contra, Acc., 289, 293; Adv., 292. 

convenio, Accusative ’ (566) ; ; convenit, 
Infinitive, ut, 379. 

coram, Ablative, 290 ; Adverb, 292. 

credo, Dative, 278. 

cresco, 145. 

cum, with, Abl., 298, 271-272; position, 
295, 


cum, when, 136, 199, 418; cum—tum, 
315. See quum. 
curo, Gerundive, 189; ut, 369, 


de, Ablative, 290, 293, 299. 

de-, 297. 

debeo, in Condits., 402 ; debere, Or. Od/., 
484 ; debui, Pres. Inf., 215. 

decet, Accusative and Infinitive, 379. 

dedecet, Accusative and Infinitive, 379. 

defendo, Accusative and Dative, 282, 

delecto, ’ Accusative, 278. 

dextra (579). 

dicat, 218 (diceret, 583). 

dignor, Accusative and Ablative, 265. 

dignus, Ablative, 265; qui and Sub- 
junctive, 466 (Infinitive, 594). 

dis-, 296. 

dissimilis, Genitive, Dative, 281. 

dixerim, dixerit, 218. 

do, Gerundive, 189. 

doceo, two Accusatives, 236-237. 

domum, 307 (579). 
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donec, 424-426. 

_ dubito, quin, Infinitive, 512. 

dum, (1) while, Ind. , 424; (2) until, Ind., 
425; Subj., 426 (582); (3) modo, 
provided that, 427 ; with ne, 496. 


ecce, 326. 

ecquis, 125. 

efficio, ut, 365. 

egeo, Genitive, 255; Ablative, 260. 

egredior, with Accusative (566). 

eheu, 326. 

ejus, eorum, 120. 

en, 326. 

enim, 322, 324. 

enimvero, 320. 

eo, with Comparative, 457. 

equidem, 321. 

erga, Accusative, 289. 

ergo, 323-324. 

esse, of existence, 47. 

», Copula, omitted, 47, 198, 350. 
», est ut, 377. 

essem and forem, 220. 

et, 313; et—et, 315; et—neque, 316. 

», With Participle, 442. 

etenin, 322. 

etsi, etiamsi, Indicative, Subjunctive, 439. 

evenit, ut, 375. 

ex, Ablative, 290, 293, 249, 305; ‘‘ one 
of,’’ 244. 

ex quo, 434, 

ex-, 297. 

excepto (596). 

expedit, Acc. or Dat. and Inf., 378. 

extra, Accusative, 289; Adverl, 292. 


facere non possum quin, 514. 
» ut, Subjunctive, 365. 
fio, ar fit ut, 375 ; fieri non potest quin, 
4, 
flocci, 257. 
fore ut, 219, 404; foret ut, 220; forem 
and essem, 220. 
forsitan, Subjunctive, 383. 
fretus, Ablative, 269. 
truor, Ablative, 269. 
fuerit and Gerundive, 219, 405. 
fui, 203 ; fui and sum, 212. 
fungor, Ablative, 469. 
futurum fuisse ut, 219, 404. 


gaudeo, Inf., quod Ind., 383 (Part., 
598). 
gratia, Genitive, 292. 
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haheo, Intransitive, 146; with Indirect. 
' Question, 363. 

haud, 492, 498 ; haud scio an, 383. 

hei, heia, heu, heus, 326. 

hic, 123-124, 142 (hoc videre, 591). 

hortor, ut, ne, 355. 


ideirco, 323. 

idem, 109; av, 453 (Dative, 574). 

igitur, 323-324. 

ignosco, Dative, 278. 

ille, Pers. Pron., 104; Dem., 123, 192; 
in Oratw Obliqua, 487. 

immo, immo vero, 320. 

impello, ut Subj., 364 (Intinitive, 592). 

impero, Dat., Acc., 278; ut Subj., 355. 

impleo, Genitive, 255; Ablative, 269. 

imus, 58, 90. 

in, Acc., Abl., 291, 293, 804, 306 ; Prolep., 
294 ; position, 295; with ad-, 299. 

indigeo, Genitive, 245; Ablative, 260. 

indignus, Ablative, 265. 

indutus, Accusative, 158. 

infra, Accusative, 289; Adverb, 292. 

integer aevi, 258. 

inter, Acc. , 289; inter-, 297 ; (valere, 591). 

interest, Genitive, 253; Infinitive, ut. 
Subj., Indirect Question, 380.. 

intra, Accusative, 289; Adverl, 292. 

ipse, 108; with se, 111, 116, 97; ipsius, 121. 

iri, with Supine, 183. 

is, Personal Pronoun, 104; qui, 124; 

, Oratio Obliqua, 487. 

iste, 123. 

ita—ut, Jad?., Correl., 142, 449; Subj, 
Consec., 388, Limit. , 390 ; in Protes- 
tation, 452. 

itaque, 323. 


jam, with Present, 201. 


‘|jubeo, Accusative, 278 ; Infinitive, 356. 


juvo, Acc., 278; juvat, Inf., 379. 
juxta, Accusative, 289. 


laedo, Accusative, 278. 

laeva (579). 

liber, Ablative, 260. 

libet, Acc. or Dat. and Inf., 379. 

licet, Acc. or Dat. and Inf., 379, 180; 
Subj., 379; ‘‘though,”’ 441. 

loco, Verb with Gerundive, 189. 

», (Ablative of Place, 579). 


macte (556). 
magni, 257. 
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male, for non, 492, 499, 

male-, Dative, 280. 

me, Reflexive, 110. 

medius, 58, 90 (579). 

mehercle, 326. 

mei, Objective, 105. 

memini, Gen., Ace., 251; quum, 383; 
(Pres. Inf., 599). 

meritus, Active, Passive, 164. 

metuo, ne, 371. 

mnihi, Ethic Dative, 284. 

mille, milia, 77. 

minimi, minoris, 257; minus, for non, 
492, 499. 

minor, Future Infinitive, 349. 

miror si, 3838, 412. 

modo, dummodo, 427. 

moneo, Accusative, 278; ut, 355. 

mortuus est, 203. 

mos est, Infinitive, ut Subj., 375. 

multo, 267 ; with Comp., 67; Superl., 74. 

muto, Trans., 145; Ace. and Abl., 268. 


nam, namque, 322. 

narror, 155. 

natus, Acc., 300; Abl. Orig., 261. 
nauci, 257. 

ne, general use, 489. 

(1) Main: Jussive, 330-332. 

(2) Subord. : Final, 384 ; fearing, 371 ; 
omitted, 370; ne quis, 392; dum 
ne, 496 ; nedum, 445 ; non, for ne, 
500 (ut ne, 584). 

ne—quidem, 341, 442, 501 ; redund., 507. 

-ne, (1) Dir. Int., 336 ; (2) Ind., 360. 

nec, neque, 316; for neve, 503; ‘‘and 
not,” 505; redund., 508. 

necesse, Infinitive, Subjunctive, 379. 

necne, 360. 

nedum, 445. 

nego, 348, 504. 

nemo non, 509 ; nemo est quin, 515. 

nempe, 321. 

nescio an, 362, 383; nescio quis, 129. 

neve, (1) 334 ; (2) 355, 386 ; neque for, 503. 

nihil, Genitive, 56, 245 ; aliud quam, 454 ; 
abest quin, 514. 

nimirum, 321. 

nisi and si non, 408. 

nitor, ut, 368. 

noceo, Dative, 278. 

non, general use, 489; for ne, 500-502 ; 
position, 505 ; nemo non, non possum 
non, 509; non dub, quin, 513; non 
possum quin, 514; non modo, 320; 
redund., 508. 
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nonne, 336. 

nonnulli, 129, 506. 

notum (596). 

novi, 203; noveram, 206. 

num, (1) Direct, 336; (2) Indirect, 360. 

nuntio, of Command, 358 ; nuntior and 
Participle, 155. 


O, 326. 

ob, Accusative, 289. 

obliviscor, Acc., Gen., 251; Pass. of, 164. 

omnes nos, 244. 

oportet, Inf., Subj., 379 ; in Condits., 402. 

opus, Ablative, 265; Infinitive, 379. 

orbus, Ablative, 260. | 

oro, two Accusatives, 236-237 ; ut Subj., 
355 (Infinitive, 592). 


paenitet, Accusative and Genitive, 252. 

palam, Ablative, 290; Adverb, 292. 

parco, Dative, 278. 

pareo, Dative, 278. 

parte (579). 

parum, 499. 

parvi, 257. 

patior, Accusative and Infinitive, 374. 

pendere animi, 258. 

penes, Accusative, 289. 

per, Acc., 289, 293; per-, 297-298 ; per 
aliquem stat quominus, 510. 

permitto, Dative, 278 ; ut, ne Subj., 374. 

persuadeo, Dat., 278; ut Subj., 355; 
Inf., of Indirect Statement, 359. 

pertinet ad, Infinitive, 380. 

piget, Accusative and Genitive, 252 ; In- 
finitive, quod Subjunctive, 381. 

placeo, Dative, 278; placet, 181, ut 
Subj., Infinitive, 379. 

plenus, Genitive, 255; Ablative, 269. 

plurimi, pluris, 257. 

plus, Genitive, 56; without quam, 64. 

pone, Accusative, 289; Adverb, 292. 

por-, 296. 

possum, in Condits., 402; poterat, Pres. 
Inf., 215; potuerit, 219, 405. 

post, Accusative, 289; Adverb, 292 ; post 
urb. cond., 198. : 

postquam, Ind., 433; Perf., 205. 

potior, Genitive, 254; Ablative, 269. 

prae, Ablative, 290, 293. 

praeditus, Ablative, 269. 

praeter, Accusative, 289, 293. 

primus, 58, 60. 

priusquam, Ind., 429; Subj., 431. 

pro, Ablative, 290, 293; cf. 88. 

procul, Ablative, 260, 292. 
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proh, 326. 

prohibeo, Infinitive, 511. 

proinde, 323. 

promitto, Future Infinitive, 349. 

prope, Accusative, 289, 293. 

proprius, Genitive, 573. 

propter, Accusative, 289, 293. 

prout, 450. 

pudet, Accusative and Genitive, 252; 
Infinitive, quod Subjunctive, 381. 


qua, Indicative, 436; Subjunctive, 438. 
qualis, 142. 
quam, than, 63; omitted, 64; quam ut, 
Subj., 391; quam si, quam qui, 
456, 465 ; Ind., aliter quam, 453. 
», a8,455; Superl., 73 ; tam, 142, 455. 
quamdiu, 434. 
quamvis, Subjunctive, 441; Adjective, 
442; Participle, 193 (Indicative, 581). 
quando, Rel., 414; Inter., 136, 335. 
quanquam, 320; Indic., 440 (Subj., 581). 
quantus, 142; quanto, 457. 
quasi, Part., 198; Subj., 447 (cf. 538). 
-que, 313-316, 324. 
qui, Concord, 51; use, 138; = et ille, 
99, 140; (1) Zndic., 459; (2) Swd7., 
462; sunt qui, 464; quam qui, 465, 
456; dignus qui, 466; quippe qui, 
468: see Relative. 
qui, Interrog., 137; Indef., 125. 
quia, Ind., 409; Subj., 410; quam quia, 
non quia, 411. 
quid, Genitive, 57; quid, quod, 137. 
quidam, 128. 
quidem, 319, 321, 324 ; ne—quidem, 501, 
442 


quilibet, 129 (553). 

quin, Swbj., (1) hinder, doubt, 512; (2) 
= ut non, 513; (3) nemo est quin, 
515; Lndic., 517; Jinper., 518 ; quin- 
etiam, 519. 

quippe, 3821; quippe qui, 468. 

quis, Indef., 125; Interrog., 137; quis, 
qui, 137. 

quisquam, 126; ullus, 137. 

quisque, 133 ; Superlative, 71 ; Numeral, 
8; se, suus, 116; position, 97. 

quivis, 129 (553). 

quo, Final, 385 ; Comparative, 457. 

quoad, 424-426, 434. 

quod, ‘‘ because,”’ see quia; ‘‘ fact that,” 


quominus, 510. 
quot, 142. 
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quoties, 423. 

quum, not Interrog. , 335 ; memini quum, 
383 ; Subj., (1) when, Hist., 415; (2) 
because, 416; (3) though, 417. Indic., 
(1) when, Prim., 418; (2) whenever, 
419; (3) inverse, 420; with tum, as 
long as, 421. Quum primum, 423; 
quum—tum, 315. See also 170. 


re-, 296-297. 

recordor, Accusative, 251. 

refert, Genitive, 253; Infinitive, ut Subj., 
Indirect Question, 380. 

regione (579). 

reminiscor, Acc., Gen., 251, 162. 

revoco, Accusative, 251. 

rogo, two Accusatives, 236-237 ; Passive 
with Acc., 151; ut Subj., 355. 


sacer, Genitive (573). 

saltem, 321. 

sane, 321. 

satis, Genitive, 245. 

satis-, Dative, 280. 

scilicet, 321. 

scribo, tibi, ad te (577). 

se, Reflex., 112; (1) Direct, 113; (2) 
Indirect, 114; with ipse, 111, 116, 
quisque, 116; Subject of Infin., 351, 
487 ; position, 97; omitted, 146. 

se-, 296. 

secundum, Accusative, 289, 293. 

sed, 319. 

sed enim, 320. 

si, Condits., 395; Subj. of Purp., 407, 
Wishes, 332; miror si, 383; etsi, 
etiamsi, si maxime, 439; ut si, quasi, 
tanquam si, 447; si quidem, 321, 
412; sinon, nisi, 408; sin, sive, 318, 
408. 

sicut, 449. 

similis, Dative, Genitive, 281. 

simul, Ablative, 292; simulac, 423. 

sin, sin minus, 408, 499. 

sine, Ablative, 290, 260. 

sino, Accusative, 278; Infinitive, 374. 

siquidem, 321, 412. 

sive, 318, 408. 

solvendo esse (600). 

spero, Future Infinitive, 349. 

studeo, Infinitive, 367. 

sub, Accusative, Ablative, 291, 293; 
sub-, 297. 

subter, Accusative, Ablative, 291. 

subvenio, Dative, 278. 
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sum, Copula, omitted, 47; auxil., 211;| ultra, Accusative, 289; Adverb, 292. 


sum and fui, 212; compounds of, 
Dative, 280. 
5, existence, 47; with Dat. Possess., 
286 ; sunt qui, 129, 464. 
», Position of, 97. 
summus, 58, 90. 
super, Accusative, Ablative, 291. 
supra, Acc., 289, 293; Adv., 292. 
suus, of emphat. word, 116; see also se. 


tactio, Accusative (568). 

taedet, Accusative and Genitive, 252; 
Infinitive, quod Subjunctive, 381. 

talis, 142. 

tam, 142, 

tamen, 320, 324. 

tandem, 321. 

tanquam, Participle, 193; Subjunctive, 
448 ; si, 447; (Metaphor, 538). 

tantus, 142; tanto, Comparative, 457 ; 
tantum abest ut, 444. 

tempto, Infinitive, ut Subj., 368. 

tenus, Ablative, Genitive, 290. 

terra marique (579). 

mee oe ne non, 3/71; ut, 372; Infinitive, 


tot, 142, 
totus (579). 
tum—tum, 315. 


ubi, when, Indicative, 414. 

», where, Indic., 486; Subj., 438. 
ubinam gentium, 245. 
ullus, 126; quisquam, 137. 
ultimus, 58, 90. 


unus, 78-79. 
ut, Indic., as, ita, 142, 449; utpote, 
Part., 193; Metaph. (538). 
when, 414. 
, Excl., 338; timeo ut, 
Subj., 372. 

», Subj., chat, (1) Final, 384; impero, 
395 ; omitted, 484, 357 (ut 
ne, 584); although, 443. 

(2) Consec. , 388; ita ut, Limit., 
390, 452 ; quam ut, 391 ; ut 
nullus, 392; tant. ab. ut— 
ut, 444, 

uterque, 134. 

uti, see ut. 

utor, Ablative, 162, 269; utendus, 164. 

utrum, 318; (1) Dir., 336 ; (2) Ind., 360. 


vaco, Ablative, 260. 

vae, 326. 

vel, 317. 

velut, Subjunctive, 448. 

vereor, ne and Subj., 371; Infinitive, 373 ; 
veritus, verendus, 163-164. 

vero, 319, 321, 324. 

versus, Accusative, 289. 

verto, Transitive, 145. 

verum, verum enimvero, 320. 

vescor, Ablative, 269. 

veto, Infinitive, 356. 

videro, 209. 

vitabundus, Accusative (568). 

vitio vertere alicui (578). 

volo, Infinitive, 179; Subjunctive, 357. 

volvo, Transitive, 145; (volvendis, 600). 
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ayyeAAw, Part., 198, 350; Inf., 199. 
&yx1, Genitive (Dative), 292. 
alpecy, Intransitive, 146. 
aipw, aipovua 159. 
alc@dvoua, Gen., 252; Part., 350. 
aisxvvouat, Part., 198; Inf., 199. 
airéw, two Aces., 236, 151; Int., 355. 
aKkoAoubéw, Dative, 271. 
axovw, Acc., Gen., 253; Part., 350, 198. 
&kpos, 58, 102. 
GAAd, 319; GAAG ny, GAAG ydp, BAA’ 
buws, 320. 
adAAdoow, Accusative and Dative, 268. 
aAAHAous, 119. 
&AAOos, 100, 1315; of AAO, 1382; BAAOS 
4%, 453; ovdév BAAO FH, 454. 
aAAdTpios, Genitive, 281. 
&AAws re kal, 315. 
Gua, Participle, 193; Dative, 292. 
auaprayw, Genitive, 253, 
aueAéw, Genitive, 251. 
auvyw Ti Tiwi, 282. 
augi, Acc., Gen. (Dat.), 290, 295. 
aupdrepos, &upw, 99, 134. 
&y, general use, 217-220. 
(1) Subj., 217 ; éav, 405; Stray, 418; 
ews ay, 426; amply ay, 4381; eve’ 
&y, 437; as ay, 450; ds dy, 460; 
&y omitted, 219 (585). 
‘ (2) Opt., 218, 398; = Fut., 218, 329; 
= Command, 218, © 
oH Iudic., 218, 398; Frequent., 


Infin., Partic. , 404 (598). 
ay repeated, 220; omitted, 406 
(586) ; oun of8 ay, 220. 

ava, Acc., 289, 295 ; ava-, 297. 
ava, “Sup,” 289. 
avayxda(w, Infinitive, 365. 
avdyxn, Acc. or Dat. and Int., 379. 
&vev, Genitive, 260, 292. 
avri, Genitive, 290; (Infinitive, 591). 
&Etos, Genitive, 250, 257, 265. 
amayopevw, wh, Infinitive, 356. 


ame:Aéw, wy aud Future Infinitive, 349. 

axe, Gen., 290, 261, 305; awo-, 297-298. 

amopéw, Genitive, 260. 

amoorepéw, two Accusatives, 236-237. 

amropuat, Genitive, 252. 

&pa, 323-324. 

apa, ap ov, apa wh, 336. 

apéoxw, Dat., 279; apéoxe:, Acc. or Dat. 

and Inf., 379. 

&pxouat, Participle, 198. 

&re, Part., 193, 412; (Metaph., 538). 

&rep, Genitive, 292. 

avidyw, Transitive, 145. 

avrds, Gen. use, 108; with Article, 101 ; 
with adrdv, exaoros, 116; with 
Ordinals, 78; avrots avdp., 273 ; 
in Orativ Obliqua, 351, 487; (avrd, 
Infinitive, 591). 

5 a@tdév, 104, 124; abrov, 120. 
», OG avuTds, 101, 109; Kai, 453; (Dat., 
575). 
asrdy, see €auTov. 
a&xGouc, Participle, 198, 383. 


BaotAevw, Genitive, Dative, 254. 
BidCoua, 366. 

BAarrw, Accusative, 278. 
BAérew vary (569). 

Bon@éw, Dative, 278. 

BovaAe, Subjunctive, 337, 357. 


yap, 322, 324. 

ye, 821, 324; ds ye, 468. 
yevoun, Genitive, 252. 
yiyvéonw, Participle, 350, 198. 
your, 321, 324. 

yupvés, Genitive, 260. 


S€, 319, 321, 324, 325; Apodotic, 408. 

Set, Gen., 255, 260; woAAov Sez, Inf., 
377 ; Set, Ace. Inf., 379 ; in Condits., 
402; dey, Or. Obl., 484; S€ov, 196. 

Seldw, see poBovpau. 

Seixvuut, Participle, 350, 198. 
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Beiva, 6, 7, 7d, 129. 

‘Séouat, Genitive 255, 260. 

-Seutepatos, 78. 

‘89, 5n0ev, 5hrov, 321. 

i a 155, 198, 375; 8SnAov Sri, 


3970, 323. 
Sid, Ace, Gen., 290, 293, 295; S:a-, 297- 
8 


‘StareAéw, Participle, 198. 

diapepet, Acc. or Dat. and Inf., 380. 

didopos, Genitive, Dative, 281. 

d5id3doKw, two Accusatives, 236-237. 

5:07, Ind., 409; Opt., 410-411. 

dimAdowos, 79. 

dumAous, 79. 

diacds, 79. 

dixa, Genitive, 292; d:xa-, 296. 

Soxéw, with ay, 220; nor Sonam, 110 ; Soxe?, 
oe or Dat. and Inf., 379; doxety, 

dvvaua, Infinitive, 215. 


édAwy, 162. 

édy, Subj., 396, 403; Fin., 387, 407; 
becomes ef with Opt., 405. 

éauvrdy, 112; in Or. Obl., 487; = arAn- 
Aous, 118; with atrds, Exagros, 
116 ; éavray, 112, 121. 

dw, Accusative, 278 ; ob éw, 356; 374. 

éBaclAevee, 205. 

Bnv, €Bnaa, 145. 

eddupuce, 205. 

éSuvaro, Pres. Inf., 215. 

el, uf, Condits., Ind., Opt., 395 sqq. ; ei, 
Opt., Final, 387, 407; Causal, 476 ; 
ef ye, Cause, 412; ef 3€ un, 408; 
ef 3 aye, 326; ef nai, 439; ei, Ye, 
Paes 326, 332, 408; (e?, Subj., 


5, whether, 360 ; Oavuaw ei, 383. 

elul, be, omitted, 47 ; Periphr., 211. 

elut, exist, 48; Dat. Poss., 286. 

efu:, Future, 201. 

elmov, 571, 354; Infin. Command, 358. 

elpyaocra, Active, Passive, 163. 

elpnra, 203. 

els, ie 289, 304; Prolep., 294; és 6, 
4, 


-elow, Genitive, 292. 

efre, 318, 408. 

éx, Gen., 290, 298, 305, 261; Prolep., 
294 ; é& of, 434. 

€kaoros, 99, 1383; abrov, 116. 

éxarepos, 99, 134. 
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éxeivos, with Article, 99, 103; Pers. 
Pron., 104, 192, Or. Obl., 487; and 
obros, 123. 

éxtdés, Genitive, 292. 

éAri(w, uh and Future Infinitive, 349. 

e€uavrov, 98; éuaurdy, 111. 

enue, we, 105; enol doce, 176. 

éuds, 100. 

év, Dat., 289, 306; Prolep., 294; év g, 
434 ; év Tots mpwro., 74. 

evexa, everev, Gen., 292; (Int., 186). 

éviot. 129. 

évréAAouat, Dative, 278. Cf. 355. 

éf, see éx. 

éfeor:, Acc. or Dat. and Inf., 379. 

etloraua:, Accusative, 147. 

efdy, 196. : 

émei, éweidy, 409, 411; Aor., 205: (1) 
when, 415 ; (2) because, 416; although, 
417; éweiddy, 418-419; and drap, 
42]. éwel, ‘‘for,’’ 411. 

eri, sage Gen., Dat., 291, 293; ém-, 


éw:Ouuéw, Genitive, 253. 

émieAovua, Genitive, 251. 

érioraua, Participle, 350. 

émTideuat, Dative, 280. 

émitpénw, Dat. and Inf., 374. 

éroAcrevoduny, 164. 

érouat, Dative, 271. 

és, see els. 

éa0 érws, 377. 

€ooua:, Perfect Participle, 209, 211. 

gore, see ews. ; 

€or of, 129, 464. 

erepos, 100, 1380. 

etploxw, Participle, 350. 

éy’ dre, Infinitive, 390. 

éxw, Gen. use, 212; with Adv., 146; 
with Part., 212 (Inf. 521) ; with Ind. 
Delib., 363; éxwy, 2738, 

€ws, (1) while, Ind., 424; (2) tid, Ind., 
425 ; Conj., 426 (582). 


(nAow, Accusative and Genitive, 256. 

H, or, 317; A—H, 318. 

%, than, 63; omitted, 64; &AAos H, 458 ; 
W ws, 456; Adore, 391; #, Inf., 392. 

h, Interrog., 317, 336. 

phy, 320. 

#5n, Present, 201. 

45n, 206. 

7Soua, Participle, 198, 383. 

nmerepos, 100; avray, 121. 
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hmious, Genitive, 57, 244. 


Hv, 326 


Gavud¢w, Acc. and Genitive, 256 ; ei, 383. 
Oavpaciws ws (558). 
OéAers, Subj., 337, 357. 


180s, Genitive (573). 

tepés, Genitive, (573). 

iva, that, Conj., 384, Ind., 386 ; where, 
436. 


toros, cal, 453; Dative, 281. 
torn, Trans. and Intrans. Tenses, 145. 


xal, 313; Part., 442; xal—xal, (315 ; 
Kal was, was Kal, 313; Kel, navy, el 
Kal, 489; Kal uhy, kal 3h, xalrot, 
320 ; kalrep, 193, 440; duotos Kal, 
é auTos Kai, toos wal, 453. 

Kaka Wow, Aéyw, and Acc., 236-237. 

Kard, Acc., Gen. , 290, 293 ; xara-, 297. 

karayiyyadKe, Ace, and Genitive, 255. 

KaTappovew, Genitive, 251. 

Kar 7yopéw, Acc. and Genitive, 255. 

KkeAevw, Acc., 278; Inf., 355. 

Kevds, Genitive, O55. 

Kuduveva, Condits., 402 (586). 

Kowés, Genitive (579). 

dane two Accusatives, 236-287. 

Kpuga, Genitive, 292. 

xupios, Genitive, 250, 265. 


AdOpa, Genitive, 292. 

AavOtyw, Part., 198; Aav@dvoua:, Part., 
198-199, 350 ; Genitive, 251. 

A€yw Kaka, and Accusative, 236-237. 

Aupalvoua:, Dative, 278. 


pd, Acc., 326. 

payOdve, Part., 198, 350; Inf., 199. 

MAX OMAL, Dative, 371. 

MEAL, Dat. and Gen., 251 ; Inf., 380. 

MEerArW, Fut. Inf., 214, 368 ; - Condits. , 402. 

péuynua, Gen., 162, 251 ; Part., ” 198, 
350; Inf., 199; bre, 383 (Pres. 
Part. , 599). 

peév, 321, 394. ae bey obv, 320; wévrou, 
319, 321, 324 
F re B00, Tis. 

prea 58, 102. 


peTéexwn, peradldwu:, Gen., 245, 253. 
Expt, see Ews ; without by, 427. 
uh, general use, 489-494. 


», Main Clauses, Jussive, 330-334; = 
num, 336; Delib., 337. 

,» Sub-Clauses, (1) Final, 384 ; poBovpat,. 

871; wh, Subj. 514; (2) Hypothet.. 

395 ; (3) In n., 495 ; Conmmand, 
355 : bore, 388 « duvuyt, 349 ; 
redund., 510. 

», Relatives, Final or Indef., 498, 460. 

», Participles, 193, 495. 

», Adj. and Subs., 497-498. 

5) OU for hn, 500 ; ‘wh for od, 501-502. 

1» MY ws, wh Sri, 445. 

» £m ov, Infin., 512-518; Part., 514; 


Subj., 5. 
» ov ph, i) Aor. Subj., (2) Fut., 516- 
519 (600). 
pndels, 503. 
ehy, 320 


piryvusms, Accusative and Dative, 271. 
pos Sox@, 110; pov, 98 
puptos, 77. 


vh, Accusative, 326. 

vicay, Cognate Accusative (569). 

voul(w, think, Inf., 348 ; be accustomed, 
Dat., 269 ; voulCera:, 375. 

vuv, Tolyuy, 323. 


tvy, see avy. 


6, 80-103, see Article ; 6 dé, 81, 104; of 
pey—oi dé, 81; oi aAAol, 132. 

6 avrds, 101, 109 ; ‘Kai, 453 (Dat., 575). 

55, 99 ; and obros, 123; éya, 123, 

Sobvexa, 41]. 

oi, 112. 

oida, 203; Part., 198, 350 (598-599) ; 
Inf., 199 (598) ; ; ove old &y, 220 

oixetos, Genitive (573). 

olxhoouat, as Passive, 164. 

ofuot, Genitive, 326. 

otoua:, Acc. and Inf., 348. 

oios, 142 (Attrac., 558) ; Exclam., 338 ;- 
OTt Tots, 469 ; Inf., 464; olds TE, 
4 


bAdyov Bel, 377 ; dA. Serv, 176. 
bAos, 102 


nerd, Acc., Gen. (Dat.), 290, 289, 298 ;| SAwAa, 162. 


pera, 
peTaméArct, Dat. and Gen., 251; 
381. 


peraty, Part., 193; Gen., 292. 


éutAéw, Dative, 271. 


Part., | duvuus, wh and Future Infinitive, 349. 


duotos, Dat. , 281 ; nai, 453 ; (Brach. 528).. 


.| duo, Dative, 292 ; Op-, 296, 
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Spuws, 320. 

énroios, Relative, Interrogative, 137. 

émwore, Owotay, 423. 

dmws, as, 449. 

that, Fut..Ind., Fin., 386 (583) ; 

Ind. Com. , 306; ; Mpacow, ‘366; puade- 

gouat, bpdw, 369; Opa omitted, 

370; ovX oTws, 444 : LYN Orws, 445. 

dpdw, Part., 198, 350; orws, 369, 370. 

eppavos, Genitive, 260. 

6s, see Relative; os ye, 412, 468; and 
ovtos, 142; Interrog.¢ 137, 167 
(Subj., 582, 585); 4 8 ds, 81. 

écos, 142; Int., 393, 466; dcov xpdvor, 
434; o0w, 457. 


) 


boris, Rel. , dnterroy. , 1387; echoed, 362 ; | 
Rel., Fut. Ind. , Final, 387 ; Consec. | 


463 ; éaTicou, 129. 
dappaivouat, Genitive, 252. 
dre, 414; kal téne, 4:20 ; Concess., 


443; and éwei, 421; uduynuat Bre, 
383 ; orayv, 418. 


ort, that, 353 ; because, Ind., 409; Opt., 
410-411.° 

ov, 489- Br Pain 495 ; Kaimep, 440; 
Infin., 495 ; Subs. 497 ; for wh, 500 : | 


ov ae 348, 504 : ov xon, D0; 
redundant, 506- 507; ovdels, 503 : 
ob uh. 516 (600) ; Fut. ‘Ind., Interro 
208 ; OuvK éo orws, 377 ; 3 ouK og 
av, 220; 0+ wiv, 320; odx dros, 
444 ; ov povor, 320, 506. 

ovdévos moretaOat, 257. 

obv, ovKovy, 323-324. 

obvexa, 411. 

obre, 05, 316. 

outos, 99, 103; Pers. Pron., 
éxetvos, 123: os, 124; 
obruct, 103. 

oUTws ws, 142; Protest., 

opeiAw, Infin., 214. 

dpArety Sikny (569). 


104; o8e, 
cf. 301 ; 


452 5 bore, 392. 


wdAa, Present, 201. 

wadty-, 296. 

mapa, Acc., Gen:, Dat. , 291, 293. 

wapa. mpoodoxiay, or rap’ éardvovay (541), 

mapavew, Dat., 278 (Acc., 279); Int., 355. 

mapaneAcboyat, Dat. and Inf., 355. 

wapéy, | 

was, on; wayres Nuets, 244, 

Tavouat, "Gen. , 204; Part., 
199. 

weidw, Acc., 278; Inf., 355 ; 
wetBouat, Dative, 278. 


198; Inf, 


(Sore, 592). 


ovvoida, Part., Nom. or Dat., 


= a 


| weipdouat, Inf. , 367: Gwws Fut. Ind., 368. 


WEAGS, Gen. (Dat. ), 292. 
WERELKA, wérotba, 145, 162. ° 


TED, 441; kalmep, 193, 440. 


epi, Ace. , Gen., Dat., 291, 293 ; 
poned, 295. 

wiurwAnut, Accusative and Genitive, 255. 

miorevw, Dative, 278. 

wAfv, Genitive, 292. 

wAtpns, Genitive, 255. 

rAnoloyv, Genitive (Dative), 292. 

mwovew, ‘‘cause’’ Inf., 365, 6rws Fut. 
Ind., 366; kakd, and Acc., 336-337. 

woAus, kai, 56 ; woAAov Set, 255, and Inf., 
377; TWoAAOD woreraOat, 257; woAAw, 
67, 74. 

mwoptos, Accusative (568). 

wécos, 137. 

more, 321. 

wétepoy, 318, 336. 

mpdoaw, Iut., 364 ; drws Fut. Ind., 366. 

mpéme:, Acc. or Dat. and Inf., 379. 

mpotv, 428; Pos., Inf., 429; ‘Neg. Ind., 
430; Conj., 431: without ay, 219 
(Pos., Ind., 581). 

pd, Genitive, 290. 


post- 


;| wpoxdrrev, Genitive (579). 
mpés, Acc., Gen., Dat., 291, 293, 304; 
™pag-, Dat., 280. 


Mpoo7ijket, Acc. or Dat. and Inf., 380. 
mpwros, 58, 60; év rots mpwro, 74. 
muvOdvouat, Gen., 252; Part., 350, 198. 
ar ad Opt. (586) ; was Kal, Kal wos, 


ods, 100. 

oravivw, Genitive, 255, 260. . 
omevde, Inf., 367; orws Fut. Ind.. 
orovbd(w, Inf., 367 ; Omws, 368. 
oT Epnoouat, as Passive, 164: 

oT UYT,ToOUGL, as Passive, 164. 
ouUyyiyvaokw, ‘Dative, 278. 
TVYXwpEw, Dative, 278. 
ovAA€youat, Dative, 271. 
cupBaive:, Acc. or Dat. Inf., Sore, 37%, 
TUMEpet, Inf., Sore, drws, 379. 

atv, Dative, 989, 

ouveddyti, 394 (578). 


36%. 


352. 
opas, 112; Qirous. 112; cf. 487. 
operepos, 100, 112; abvra@y, 112, 487. 


TE, 813, 324: Te---Te, TE- “katt, 315; 7 
gine 316. 
7 éOvnke, 203 ; TEOyHtw, 2 
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-T EOS, -réov, 187-189. poBotua:, uy Conj., 371; un Ind., 372; 
réprw, Accusative, 278. Inf., 373; (ua Fut. Ind., 584). 
THALKOUTOS, 100. gpovriarys, Accusative (568). 
Tiphoomat, as Passive, 164. gvAdccoua, orws Fut. Ind., 369; uh 
Tiusos, Genitive, 257. Conj., 370. 


TL ULWpEly, Accusative and Dative, 282. 

tis, (1) any, 125; (2) sume, 127; (3) xaipw, Participle, 198, 383. 
certain, 128; mwas rts, 129 (rs, xdpw éxw, Dative and Genitive, 256. 
Metaph., 538). | xpela, Genitive, 265. 

76, Adj., 88; Inf., 90-91, 172-173, 184- XP ae Inf., 379; Condits., 402, 
186 (592; Part., 596); in quotation, 
91; (7d eri opas, 592); rov Infin., i ‘Dative, 162, 269. 
of Purpose, 387. xwpls, Genitive, 260, 292. 

rot, 821; xaitot, 820; roivuy, 323-324. . 

ro.wade, Torovros, 100, 123; ofos, 142. &, Vocative, 224; Exclamation, 326. 


-Tds, -Tév, 190. ¢@, with Comparative, 457. 

rocovros, Tocdade, 100, 123; bc00s, 142. | &s, to, Accusative, 289. 

rovto, Genitive, 245 ; rodrw, 457. », as, Superl., 73, 455 ; as elyov rdxous, 

Tuyxdvw, Gen., 253; Part., 198 (598). 245, 455 : bs elweiv, 176, 394 
(538) ; ws éuot xpirn (578); Part., 

Umer Epos, 100 ; avr@y, 121. 193, 412; ws, ws ef, womweparvel, 

imrép, Acc., Gen., 290, 293. 447-449; (Metaph., 538); though, 

Smioxy dopa, bn and Fut. Inf., 349. 443. 


tmrd, Acc., Gen., Dat., 291, 293: imo- 55 how, 338. 
"997 ; Gen. of Agent, 148, 156, 262. | ,, when, 414. 


voraros, 58. ,, that, Or. Ob1., 353 ; for YoOt ws, 383. 
borepéw, Participle, 198, 435. . 3 because, 409, 410. 
votepov %, 433. in order that, 384; ws ay, 219. 
bore, 323 ; Inf. , 388, 391- 392 ; ind. , 389 ; 

paivopat, Participle, 198 ; Infinitive, 199. avaryndw bore, 365 ; 4 Sore, 392, 
pavepés, Participle, 155, 198, 375. 456; (wel€ewv Sore, 592). 
pev, Genitive, 326. wpe ew, Accusative, 278. 
pnui, ay, 20 ; Inf., 354; (Part., 598); wpErAT Toa, as Passive, 164. 

ov mnui, 348, 504. wpedXoy, with Infinitive, 215; Wishes, 
p0davw, Participle, 198, 435. 333 ; wy @pedoyr, BOB. 


ae The Numbers refer to Sections. 
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